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PREFACE. 


Tan Rajah Rammonun Roy was, in the land 
of his birth, a man greatly before his age. 
He was a light shining in thick darkness, 
—palpable,—impenetrable by its rays ;—its 
lustre served only to make the surrounding 
gloom more visible. Hence he was appre- 
ciated during his life by very few of his 
countrymen, and his death appeared at the 
time to excite but little regret in India. 
3t was to England thst he turned for 
encouragement, sympathy and help, for 
Englishmen had shown that they compre- 
fhended in some degree the greatness of his 
spirit, and admired the purity and devotedness 
of his life, From England, therefore, he 
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sought for help in his efforts to regenerate 
his country ;—he hoped after visiting her 
shores, and gathering strength from com- 
munion with the wise and good among her 
citizens, to return to India, armed with frosh 
power, guided by new light, to accomplish 
the great purpose of his life, 


It was otherwise ordered, for the fit time 
was not come. His earthly warfare was 
accomplished ;~-he was permitted to retire 
from the battle of life, and to lie down to rest 
where all that was mortal of him would bo 
guarded as a sacred deposit, and where the 
memorials of his spirit would be honoured 
and cherished. Long years required to roll 
by, and many changes to take place in India, 
before his country should be prepared truly 
to appreciate the grest Beformer. 


More than a quarter of a century has 
now passed, and the name of Rammonun Rox 


begins to be reverenced as it onght to be 
in his native country. The seed which he 
sowed was long in germinating, but it never 
lost its vitality. He who had scattered it 
with no sparing hand, whether in the high- 
ways, in stray places, among thorns and 
brambles, or in good ground, was not per- 
mitted even to see it spring up, but having 
faithfally dene his work, left it in charge of 
the Great Husbandman. The seed has sprung 
up and grown, man knoweth not how, “ for 
the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself, first 
tho blade, then the ear, after that the fall 
corn in the ear.” While but a very few 
rallied around their great Reformer in his 
unwearied efforts to draw away his country- 
men from idolatry and superstition, and but 
one temple then rose among the Hindoos dedi- 
cated to the pure worship of one only God, 
*—now there are thousands, and perhaps even 
tens of thousands, who have emancipated 
themselves from the thraldom of idolatry and 
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superstition, and in many houses of worship 
is proclaimed “the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man.” 


The progress of improvement and the 
chain of events, linked together by the 
anerring hand of the Supreme Ruler, has 
Jed several of Rawworon Roy’s countrymen 
to follow his example and to visit our shores, 
Recently four young Hindoos have come to 
England to become acquainted with English 
men and women in their private and public 
work, and in their homes,—to study our laws 
and our institutions,—and thus to qualify 
themselves on their return to India to 
transplant there what they have found most 
deserving of imitation among us, They have 
desired to collect while in England all 
the records that remain of their illustrious 
countryman, with a view to prepare a com- 
plete memoir of him on their return to India. 
It has seemed best, however, to them to 
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publish separately all that can be learnt 
respecting the Rajah’s lest days, while on 
the scene of his labours. It is at their 
reguest that this volume has been prepared. 
The privilege of paying such a tribute to the 
memory of so noble and excellent a man, 
ia highly valued by one who knew him 
personally, and who has always treasured with 
reverence the recollection not only of his 
devoted efforts in the cause of religion and 
virtue, but of his estimable qualities and 
purity of life. She regrets that she cannot 
make this work more worthy of him, from 
causes which will appear in the course of 
the narrative; she hopes, however, that this 
volume will be kindly received both by his 
countrymen and by those who respect his 
name in England, and that ita very defici- 
encies may give rise to a more complete 
memoir of him, and lead to a greater know- 
ledge of his works. For this his country- 
men are now prepared. The following words 
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of one of them express the sentiments of all 
who know and respect their greatest man, 
the Rajah Baumonun Rox :— 

“Tt is now more than fifty years, that, in 
Bengal, there arose a genius, like a solitary 
star in a night of darkness, who, in spite of 
great opposition and persecution, gave the 
death blow to gross idolatry and superstition, 
which had degenerated the great Hindoo 
nation. When we consider the debased state 
of religion and society in those days, we 
find that Rammonun Roy was one of those 
men who have made their appearance from 
time to time in this world to be the enlight- 
eners of nations and to protect men from 
forsaking truth. We can trace the infinite 
wisdom and mercy of Providence in the 
fact, that at times, when nations sink in 
vice and error, individual men are sent, who, 
by the force of their intellect, the purity 
of their character, and the earnestness of 
their motives, succeed in bringing men to 
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the paths of virtue and righteousness. In 
order to judge rightly of such men, we 
should carefully consider the times in which 
they lived, the state of society in which 
they were brought up, and the obstacles 
and difficulties which surrounded them ;—thus 
we find Rasmxonux Rox to have been, not 
only a great and good man, but one whom 
future generations of his countrymen must 
regard as the Fist Hmmoo Rzronmzr.” 
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NOTICE 


‘Tem following brief Memoir of the Rajah Baxwoxun Bor was 
prepared by Dr, Canrexren from authentic sources of informa- 
tion obfedy found in the “ Afonthly Repository of Theology and 
General Litoratore,” Vols, xt. to xx.; from the Momair profixed 
to the “Precepts of Jesus,” by Bev. Dr. T, Rexs; from commu- 
nications reeelved from the family'with whom the Rajah resided 
in London, end from tho Rajah personally by the writer It 
wes innarted, after tho Rajah's lamentod death, in the Bristol 
Gasette and Bristol Mereury, end thence copied into other papers. 
Tt was afterwards inserted, with some additions in the “ Beview 
of the Labours, Opinions, and Character of Rejah Raatwoxux 
Roy” by Dr. Ganrzxren, from which copious extracts are made 
in this volame. As this work {s now out of print it Is hero given 
in full, up to tho Rajeh's arrival in England, as an introdnstion 
to the work. 
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Rawmonun Roy was the son of Ram Kunanr Ror. 
His grandfather resided at Moorshedabad, and filled 
aome important offices unger the Moguls; but being 
ill-treated by them towards the end of his life, the 
son took up his abode in the district of Bordouan, 
where he had landed property. There Rammonox Roy 
was born, most probably about 1774. Under his father’s 
roof he received the elements of native education, and 
also acquired the Persian language. He was afterwards 
sent to Patna to learn Arabic; and lastly to Benares 
to obtain a knowledge of the Sanscrit, the sacred 
Tenguage of the Hindoos. His masters at Patna eet 
him to study Arabic translations of some of the writings 
of Aristotle and Euclid; and it is probable that the 
training thus given his mind in acuteness and close 
reasoning, and the knowledge which he acquired of the 
Mahommedan religion from Musselmen whom he es~ 
teemed, contributed to cause that searching examination 
of the faith in which he was educated, which led him 
eventually to the important efforts he made to restore 
it to its early simplicity. 
B 
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His family was Brahminical, of high respectability ; 
and,-of course, he was @ Brahmin by birth, After his 
death the thread of his caste was seen round him, pass- 
ing over his left shoulder and under his right. His 
father trained him in the doctrine of his sect; but he 
very early observed the diversities of opinion existing 
even among the idolaters ; and that while some exalted 
Brams, the Creator, others gave the ascendancy to Vishnu, 
the Proserver ; and others again to Siva, the Destroyer. 
It is scarcely possible, too, but that his mind nist have 
been struck by the simplicity of the Mahommedan faith 
and worship ; and at any raf€ it early revolted from the 
frivolous or disgusting rites and ceremonies of Hindoo 
idolatry. Without disputing the authority of his father, 
he often sought from him information as to the reasons 
of his faith. He obtained no satisfaction; and he at 
last determined, at the early age of fifteen, to leave the 
paternal home, and sojourn for a time in Thibet, that he 
nuight aee another form of religious faith, He spent two 
or three years in that country, and often excited the 
anger of the worshippers of the Lama by his rejection 
of their doctrine that this pretended deity—a living 
man—was the creator and preserver of the world. In 
these circumstances he experienced the soothing kind- 
ness of the female part of the family ; and his gentle, 
feeling heart lately dwelt, with deep interest, at the 
distance of more than forty years, on the recollections 
of that period, which, he said, had made him always 
feel respect and gratitude towards the femole sex, and 
which doubtless contributed to that unvarying and re- 
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fined courtesy which marked his intercourse with them 
in this country. : 

‘When he returned to Hindostan, he was met by a 
deputation from his father, and received by him with 
great consideration. He appears, from that time, to 
have devoted himself to the study of Sanscrit and other 
languages, and of the ancient books of the Hindoos. 
He had frequent discussions with his father: through 
awe of him, however, he never avowed the scepticiam 
which he entertained as to the present forma of their 
religion ; but from some indirect reproaches he received, 
he imagined that he had fallen under his father’s sus- 
picions. His father had given him, for that country, a 
very superior education ; but having been brought up 
himself in the midst of the Mussulman Court, he appears 
to have thought principally of those qualifications which 
would recommend his son to the ancient conquerors of 
India; and till manhood Rammonun “Roy knew very 
little of the English language, and that little he taught 
himself. 

“ At the age of twenty-two,” says the Editor of the 
English Edition of the Abridgment of the Vedant and 
the Cena Upanishad, “hé commenced the study of the 
English language, which not pursuing with application, 
he five years afterwards, when I became acquainted with 
him, could merely speak it well enough to be understood 
‘upon the most common topics of discourse ; bub could 
not write it with any degree of correctness, He was 
* afterwards employed as Dewan, or principal native officer, 
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in the collection of the revenues, inthe district of which 
i was for five years collector in the East India Company's 
civil service. By perusing all my public correspondence 
with diligence and attention, as well as hy corresponding 
and couversing with European gentlemen, he acquired 
a0 correct a knowledge of the English language as tu be 
enabled to write and speak it with considerable accuracy.” 

The father, Ram Kant Roy, died ebuut 1804 or 5, 
having two years previously divided his property among 
his three sons. It was not tong before Rsonun Roy 
became the only survivor; and he thoreby possessed 
considerable property. From this period he appears to 
have commenced his plans of reforming the religion of 
lis countrymen; and in the progreys of bis efforts to 
enlighten them, he must have expended Jarge sums of 
money, for he gratuitously distributed most of the works 
which he published for the purpose. He now quitted 
Bordovan and removed to Moorshedabad, where he pub- 
lished in Persian, with an Arabic preface, a work entitled 
™ Against the Idolatry of all Religions.” No one under- 
took to refute this Look ; but it raised up against him a 
host of enemies, and in 1814 he retired to Calcutta, 
where he applied himself to the study of the English 
language both by reading and hy conversation; and he 
algo acquired some knowledge of Latin, and paid much 
attention to the mathematics. At this time he purchased 
@ garden, with a house constructed in the European 
mode, in the Circular Road, at the eastern extremity of 
the city ; and he gradually gathered round him inquiring 
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intelligent: Hindoos, of rank and opulence, some of whom 
united as early as 1818 in a species of monotheistic 
worship. 

The body of Hindoo theology is comprised in the 
‘Veds, which are writings of very high antiquity, very 
copious, but obscure in style; and about two thousand 
years ago, Vyas draw up 8 compendious abstract of the 
whole, accompanied with explanations of the more diffi- 
cult passages. This digest Vyas called the Vedant, or 
the Resolution of all the Veds. One portion of this 
Teapecta the ritual, and another the principles, of religion. 
It is written in the Sanscrit language. Rammonun Roy 
translated it into the Bengalee and Hindoostanee lan- 
guages, for the benefit of his countrymen ; and afterwards 
published an abridgment of it, for gratuitous and exten- 
sive distribution. Of this abridgment he published an 
English translation in 1816, the title of which representa 
the Vedant as “the most celebrated nd revered work 
of Brahminical theology, establishing the unity of the 
Supreme Being, and that he alone is the object of pro- 
Pitiation and worship.” Towards the close of his preface 
he thus writes—* My constant reflections on the incon- 
venient, or, rather, injurious rites introduced by the 
peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry, which more than 
any other Pagan worship destroys the texture of socisty 
—together with compassion for my countrymen—have 
compelled me to use every possible effort to awaken 
them from thair dream of error; and by making them 
aoquainted with the [their] scriptures, enable them to 
contemplate, with true devotion, the unity and omni- 
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presence of natare’s God. By taking the path which 
conscience and sincerity direct, I, born a Brahmin, have 
exposed myself to the complainings and reproaches even 
of some of my relations, whose prejudicea are strong, 
and whose temporal advantage depends on the present 
system. But these, however accumulated, I can tran- 
quilly bear; trusting that a day will arrive when my 
humble endeavours will be viewed with justice—perhaps 
acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, whatever 
men may say, I cannot be deprived of this consolation— 
my motives are acceptable to that Being who beholds in 
secret and compensates openly.” 

After the publication of the Vedant, Raamonun Rox 
printed, in Bengalee and in English, some of the prin~ 
cipal chapters of the Veds. The first of the series was 
published in 1816, and is entitled “A Translation of the 
Cena Upanishad, one of the Chapters of the Sama Veda, 
according to the gloss of the celebrated Shancaracharya ; 
establishing the Unity and Sole Omnipotence of the 
Supreme Being, and that He alone is the object of 
‘Worship.” This was prefixed to a reprint of the 
Abridgment of the Vedant, published in London, in 
1817, by some one who had enjoyed personal intimacy 
with him. The English preface contains a letter from 
Raumonur Roy to this gentleman, which shows how 
well he had, sven at that time, overcome the difficulties 
of the English language. “The consequence of my long 
and uninterrupted researches into religious trath (he 
says in this letter) has been, that I have found the 
doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral principles, 
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and better adapted for the use of rational beings, than 
any other which have come to my knowledga; and have 
also found Hindoos in general more superstitious and 
miserable, both in performance of their religious rites 
and in their domestic concerns, than the reat of the 
known nations of the earth.” He then proceeds to state 
what he had done in order to render them “more happy 
and comfortable both here and hereafter;” and adda, “I, 
however, in the beginning of my pursuits, met with the 
greatest opposition from their self-interested leaders the 
Brahmins, and was deserted by my nearest relations ; 
and I consequently felt extremely melancholy. In that 
critical situation, the only comfort that I had was the 
consoling and rational conversation of my European 
friends, especially those of Scotland and England.” In 
that same letter he expresses his full expectation of 
speedily setting off for England; but says that he had 
been prevented from proceeding so “soon as he could 
wish, by the spread of his views, and the inclination 
manifested by many to seek for truth. 

It is not surprising that the interosted advocates for 
heathen worship should endeavour to uphold it by 
imputations on the character of the Reformer; and 
aome one did publicly charge him with “ raahness, self- 
conosit, arrogance, and impiety.” Every member of his 
*own family opposed him; and he experienced even the 
bitter alienation of his mother through the influence of 
the interested persons around her. In his early days, 
his mother was a woman of fine understanding; but, 
through the influence of superstitious bigotry, she had 
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‘been among his most bitter opponents. He, however, 
manifested s warm and affectionate attachment towards 
her; and if was with a glistening eye that he told 
us she had “repented” of her conduct towards him. 
could not throw off the shackles of idolatrous customs. 
“ Ranmonoy,” she said to him, before she set out on her 
last pilgrimage to Juggernaut, where ahe died, “you are 
right ; bat I am a weak woman, and am grown too old 
to give up these observances, which are a comfort to 
me,” She maintained them with the most self-denying 
devotion. She would not allow a femsle servant to 
accompany her; or any other provision to be made for 
her comfort or even support on her journey; and when 
at Juggernant, she engaged in sweeping the temple of 
the idol. There she spent the remainder of her life— 
nearly a year if not more; and there she died. He 
recently stated, however, that before her death she 
expressed her great sorrow for what had passed, and 
declared her conviction in the unity of God, and the 
futility of Hindoo superstition, 

D’Acosra, the editor of a journal at Caloutta, trans- 
mitted to the Abbé Gxgcor, in 1818, the various pub- 
lications of this extraordinary man, with some account 
of his history ; and through Grecomx, Rawmonun Ror 
‘became extensively known and highly appreciated in+ 
France, D’Acosta says, that he carefully avoided every 
thing that could afford s pretext for excluding him from 
his caste, aince, as a Brahmin, it was his acknowledged 
duty to instruct his countrymen in the sense and real 
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commands of their sacted books. He speaks of him ag 
mode of reasoning than by his general views, though 
far from deficient in philosophy or information. He 
says that all his conversation, his actions, and his man- 
nera evince a powerful sentiment of individual dignity ; 
while, in general, meanness and foeblences of mind are 
characteristic of the Hindoo; end that his ingenuous 
conversation often shows, in a strain half serious and 
half sportive, all that he wished to be able to do for his 
country. As to his personal exterior at that period, 
D’AcostTa says,—“ He is tall and robust; his regular 
features, and habitually grave countenance, assume a 
most pleasing appearance when he is animated: he 
appears to have a slight disposition to melancholy.” 
“The moderation,” adda Abbé Greco, “with which 
he repels the attacks on his writings, the force of his 
arguments, and his profound knowledge of the sscred 
‘books of the Hindoos, are proofs of his fitness for the 
work he hes undertaken ; and the pecuniary sacrifices 
he has made, show a disinterestedness which cannot be 
encouraged or admired too warmly.” 

Tt was about this period that Lieut.-Col. FrrzonarEency, 
now the Earl of Mounsrzs, became acquainted with 
Rammonun Roy. He speaks highly of this “most ex- 
traordinary” Brehmin, of his talents and learning, his 
intimate knowledge of our language and eloquence in 
the use of it, his extensive acquaintance with our litera- 
ture as well ae with the Arabic and Sansorit, his clear 
intelligence of the politics of Europe and especially of 
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England, of his fine person, and most courtly manners, 
The representations of the Karl indicate the amazing 
extent, tenaciousness, and accuracy of hia memory; and 
in this and other respects fully accord with what we 
learn of him from other sources ; the Author was, how- 
ever, mistaken in supposing that he had been “declared 
to have lost caste.” Rawmonun Roy recently stated 
that every effort bad been made for the purpose, and 
that he had had, at an enormous expense, to defend 
himself against s series of legal proceedings instituted 
for the purpose of depriving him of caste, and thereby 
of his patrimonial inheritance, Through his profound 
acquaintance, however, with the Hindoo law, he baffled 
the efforts of his interested enemies, and proved in the 
Courts of justice that he had not forfeited his rights. 
These legal proceedings must have continued, in dif- 
ferent weys, for several years. They appear to have 
terminated in the Provincial Court no long time before 
Rawmouun Ror set out for England. On leaving Cal- 
outta, he charged his two sons to forget the conduct of 
their cousins in connection with them. 

Besides essentially contributing to the establishment 
and maintenance of native schools, Rawmouun Roy 
directed his efforta, and with great success, towards the 
extinction of the practice of burning widows. One of his 
tracts on this subject he dedicated to the Marchionesa of 
Hastinas, when the Marquis was Governor General. 

It has already bean shown that as early as 1817 he 
had directed his attention to the Christian religion ; 
bat he found himself greatly perplexed by the varioua 
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doctrines which he saw insisted upon as essential to 
Ohristianity, in the writings of Christian authors, and in 
conversation with those Christian teachers with whom 
he had communication: he resolved, therefore, to study 
the original Scriptures for himself; and for this purpose 
he acquired the knowledge of the Hebrew and Greck 
languages. Becoming strongly impressed with the ex- 
cellence and importance of the Christian systam of 
morality, he published, in 1820, in English, Sansorit, 
and Bengalee, a series of selections, principally from the 
first three Gospels, which he entitled, “The Precepts of 
Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness.” He passed 
by those portions of the Evangelists which have been 
made the basis of distinctive doctrines; and also (ex- 
cept where closely interwoven with the discourses of 
Christ) the narratives of miracles—believing these to 
‘be less fitted to affect the convictions of his country- 
men, while the preceptive part he deemed most likely 
“to produce the desirable effect of improving the hearts 
and minds of men of different persuasions and degrees 
of understanding.” “This simple code of religion and 
morality,” he says, at the close of his preface, “is 0 
admirably calculated to elevate men’s ideas to high and 
Yiberal. notions of one God, who has equally subjected 
all living creatures, without distinction of caste, rank or 
wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and death, and 
has’equally admitted all to be partakers of the bountiful 
mercies which he has lavished over nature ; and is alzo 
80 well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race 
in the discharge of their various duties to God, to them- 
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selves, and to society ; that I cannot but hope the best 
effecta from ita promulgation in the present form.” ° 
This work was published anonymously, but without 
concealment of the source. It brought upon him some 
severe and unexpected animadversions in “The Friend 
of India”; the writer of which uncourteously, as well 
as most unjustly, spoke of the Compiler as a heathen, 
‘Under the designation of “ A*Friend to Truth,” Raxo- 
UN Roy published an Appeal to the Christian Public 
in defence of the “Precepts of Jesus”; in which he 
declares, that the expreesions employed in the preface 
should have shown the opponent “that the Compiler 
believed, not only in one God whose nature and essence 
is beyond human comprehension, but in the truths re- 
vealed in the Christian system.” He, further maintains 
that the “Precepts of Jesus” “contain not only the 
essence of all that is necessary to instruct mankind in 
their civil duties, but also the best and only means of 
obtaining the forgiveness of our sins, the favor of God, 
and strength to overcome our passions and to keep his 
commandments.” He defends the system which the 
Compiler had adopted to introduce Christianity to the 
native inhabitants, by eppealing to the fact that nearly 
three-fifths are Hindoos and two-fifths Moosulmana, the 
latter devoted from their infancy to the belief in one 
God ; and declares that, from his own experience in reli- 
gious controversy with them, he is satisfied that he was 
rendering them most service by making thém acquainted 
with those precepts (by which he appears to have meant, 
more generally, instructions) “the obedience to which he 
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believed most peculiarly required of a Christian, and 
such a3 could by no means tend in doctrine to excita 
the religious horror of the Mohammedans, or the scoffs 
of the Hindoos.” “Such doginas or doctrinal and other 
passages,” he afterwards saya, ‘as are not exposed to 
those objections, and are not unfamiliar to the minds of 
those for whose benefit the compilation was intended, 
are generally included, in conformity with the avowed 
plan of the work ; particularly such as seem calculated 
to direct our love and obedience to the beneficent Author 
of the universe, and to him whom he graciously sent 10 
deliver those precepts of religion and morality whoso 
tendency is to promote universal peace and harmony.” 
‘When replying to the objections of the Reviewer, that 
the precepts of Christ do not shew how to obtain tho 
forgivenesf of sins and the favor of God, the Friend of 
‘Truth extracts from the compilation “a few passages of 
that greatest of all prophets who was sent to call sinnora 
to repentance”; and adds, “Numerous passages of the 
Old and Now Testaments to the same effect, which 
might fill a volume, distinctly promise us that the for- 
giveness of God and the favor of his Divine Majesty 
may be obtained by sincere repentance, as required of 


Serampore College, published a series of animadversions 
which led to a very remarkable reply from Rawmoxun 
Roy—the Second Appeal—with his name prefixed, 
which is distinguished by the closeness of his reason- 
ings, the extent and critical accuracy of his scriptural 
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Imowledge, tho comprehensiveness of his investigations, 
the judicionsness of his arrangement, the Iuoid state- 
ment of his own opinions, and the acnteness and skill 
with which he controverta the positions of his oppo- 
nents. All the publications of this controversy were 
soon reprinted in London; and those who wish to be- 
come acquainted with the sentiments of this remarkable 
man, a8 to his Christian belief generally, and his own 
opinions respecting God and Christ, may be referred 
with confidence, and in an especial manner, to this 
Second Appeal to the Christian Public in defence of 
the “Precepta of Jesus.” The doctrines maintained in 
it respecting Cod, is thus stated by himself :—“ That 
the Omnipotent God, who is the only proper object of 
religious veneration, is one and undivided in person” ; 
that “in reliance on numerous promises foufd in the 
sacred writings, we ought to entertain every hope of 
enjoying the blessings of pardon from the merciful 
Father, through repentance, which is declared the only 
means of procuring forgiveness for our failures”; and 
that he leads “such as worship him in spirit to righteous 
conduct, and ultimately to salvation, through his guid- 
ing influence which is called the Holy Spirit,” “given 
as the consequence of their sincere prayer and suppli- 
cation.” And respecting “Jesus of Nazareth” he speaks 
as the “Christ of God”: he says he places “implicit 
confidence” in his “veracity, candour, and perfection” : 
he represents him as “a Being in whom dwelt all truth, 
and who was sent with a divine law to guide mankind 
‘by his preaching and example”; es receiving from the 
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Father, “the commission to come into the world for the 
salvation of mankind”; as judging the world by the 
wisdom of God; as being “empowered to perform won- 
derful works”; he speaks of his subordinate nature and 
receiving all the powers which he manifested from the 
Father; but also of his being “superior even to the 
angels in heaven, living from the beginning of the world 
to eternity”; and of the Father's creating “all things 
by him and for him”; and he dwells with great satis- 
faction (pp. 162—167) on the conclusion to which the 
instructions of Christ bad led him, that the “ unity ox- 
isting between the Father and himself,” is “a subsisting 
concord of will and design, suck as existed among his 
Apostles, and not identity of being.” “Had not expe- 
rience (he concludes) too clearly proved that such meta- 
phorical expressions, when taken singly and without 
attention to their contexts, may be madg the foundation 
of doctrines quite at variance with the tenor of the rest 
of the Scriptures, I should have had no hesitation in 
submitting indiscriminately the whole of the doctrines 
of the New Testament to my countrymen ; as I should 
have felt no apprehension that even the most ignorant 
of them, if left to the guidance of their own unpreju- 
diced views of the matter, could miscanceive the clear 
and distinct assertions they every where contain of the 
unity pf God and subordinate nature of his messenger 
Jesus Christ.” 

The Second Appeal called forth another work from 
Dr, Marszman; to which Rawmonon Roy published 
a reply in 1823, under the title of the Vinal Appeal. 
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His preceding works had been printed at the Baptist 
Missionary Press; but the acting proprietor declined, 
“although in the politest manner possible,” to print the 
Final Appeal ; and Rawwouun Roy purchased type, and 
commenced an independent printing press for this and 
other similar publications. The imprint ia “Calcutta: 
printed at the Unitarian Press, Dhurmtollah.” He de- 
pended chiefly on native aid; and in consequence the 
original work has many errata. In the Preface he statea 
that this controversy had prevented other publications 
which he had projected for his countrymen, as well as 
drawn him for three years from other literary pursuite ; 
and that it had caused much coolness towards him in 
the demeanour of some whose friendship he held very 
dear : nevertheless, that he did not wish he had pursued 
@ different course, since, he says, “ whatever may be the 
opinion of the world, my own conscience fully approves 
of my past endeavours to defend what I esteem the 
cause of truth.” 

The Editor of the Indian Gazette, in adverting to thia 
discussion, and to the other labours of this distinguished 
native, thus writes—“ We say distinguished, because he 
ia so among his own people, by caste, rank, and respect- 
ability ; and among all men he must ever be distin- 
guished for his philanthropy, his great learning, and his 
intellectual ascendancy in general.” As to the con- 
troversy arising from the Precepts of Jesus, the Editor 
says that whatever other effecta it may have caused, 
“it still farther exhibited the acuteness of his mind, 
the logical power of his intellect, and the unrivalled 
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good temper with which he could argue :” it roused up 
“a most gigantic combatant in the theological field—a 
combatant who, we are constrained to say, has not yet 
met with his match here.” 

To the public testimonies already adduced, may be 
added that of the celebrated SisxtowD1, who, in an_article 
in the Revue Encyclopédique for 1824, after some 
important observations respecting the institution of 
castes and the sacifice of widows, thus proceeds: “A 
glorious reform has, however, begun to spread amoung 
the Hindoos. A Brahmin, whom those who know India 
agtes in representing as one of the most virtnous and 
enlightened of mon, Rammonun Roy, is exerting himself 
to restore his countrymen to the worship of the true 
God, and to the union of morality and religion, His 
flock is small, but increases continually. He oom- 
maunicates to the Hindoos all the progress that thought 
has made among the Europeans. He is among them, by 
@ much juster title than the Missionaries, the Apoatle 
of Christianity.” 


CHAPTER I. 


ENGLISH IMPRESSIONS or RAMMOHUN ROY, 


Derloed from documents which reached England 
before hie visit. 


Hazy a century has now elapsed since the attention of 
the religious public in Great Britain was first drawn to 
the wonderful man who is the subject of the present 
volume. Those who are acquainted with India at the 
preaent time, when the efforts of the Britiah Govern- 
ment have long been directed to advancing the material 
resources of that great country, as well as to promote 
intellectual and moral improvement, and who are aware 
how gladly these efforts are seconded by the intellectual 
part of the native population, can hardly realize the 
difficulties which the first Hindoo Reformer must have 
hed to encounter. This must be borne in mind when 
tracing the progress of the extraordinary individual, 
who, for so long a period, stood alone to encounter the 
hostility of a whole people sunk in the most degrading 
idolatry. 
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The first English notice we find of Rammonun Roy 
occurs in the Periodical Accounts of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, Vol. vi, pp. 106—109, of the date of 
1816 :— 

“ RAMA-MOHUNA-RAYA, @ very rich Rarhee Brahmun 
of Calcutta, is a respectable Sungskrita scholar, and so 
well versed in Persian, that he is called Moviuver- 
RaMA-MOHUNA-RAYA®: he also writes English with cor- 
Tectness, and reads with ease English mathematical and 
metaphysical works. He has published in Bengaleo 
one or two philosophical works, from the Sungskrita, 
which he hopes may be useful in leading his country- 
men to renounce idolatry. Europeans breakfast at his 
house, at a separate table, in the English fashion; he 
has paid us a visit at Serampore, and at a late interview, 
afler relating an anecdote of Krishna, relative to a petty 
theft by this god, he added, ‘The sweeper of my house 
would not do such an act, and can I worship a god 
sunk lower than the man who is a menial sorvant1’ 
He is at present a simple theist, admires Jesus Christ, 
‘but knows not his need of the atonement. He has not 
renounced his caste, and this enables him to visit the 
richest families of Hindoos. He is said to be very 
moral ; but is pronounced to be a most wicked man by 
the strict Hindoos.” 

Subjoined to this is a copy of Rawmonun Roy's 
Preface to his Translation of the Abridgment of the 
Vedanta. The passage closes a follows: 


* In this and in othor extmnots, the original orthography is 
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“Of this man Mr. Yass writes thus, in a letter dated 
Aug,, 1816 :—‘I was introduced to him about a year 
ago: before this, he was not acquainted with any ons 
who cared for his soul. Some time after, I introduced 
Everact Cargy to him, and we have had repeated con- 
versationa with him. Wheu I first knew him he would 
talk only on metephysical subjects, such as the eternity 
of matter, the nature and qualities of evidence, &., but 
he has lately become much more humble, and disposed 
to converse about the gospel. He has many relations, 
Brahmuns, and has established religious worship among 
them. He maintains the unity of God, and hates al? 
the heathen idolatries. He visited Eustace lately and 
stayed to family prayer, with which he was quite de- 
lighted. Evstace gave him Dr. Watts’s Hymns: he 
said he would treasure them up in hi» heart, He has 
‘been. at Serampore once, and has engaged to come and 
see me in the course of a few weeks, He has offered 
Eustace a piece of ground for e school’.”* 

A fuller account of Rawonon Roy is found in the 
Church of England “Missionary Register” for Sept, 
1816, p. 370 — 

“We have been favored with a sight of a tract, 
printed at Calcutta in the present year (1816), with the 
following title :—‘ Translation of an Abridgment of the 
Vedant, or Resolution of ell the Veds; the most cele- 
brated and revered Work of Biahminical Theology, 
establishing the Unity of ‘the Supreme Being ; and that 
he alone ig the Object of propitiation and worship. By 

® Dr. Oanrenren’s “Review,” pp. 89—01, 
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Rammowun Ror. Before we give an account of this 
curious tract, it may be advantageous to our readers to 
know something of the author. Of Raxwonon Roy wo 
have received reports from several friends. The sub- 
stance of them is this: he is a Brahmin, about 32 years 
of age, of extensive landed property, and of great con- 
sideration and influence ; shrewd, vigilant, active, ambi- 
tious, prepossessing in his manners, versed in various 
languages, and busily employed in giving lectures to a 
number of his countrymen on the Unity of the God- 
head. He is acquainted with the New Testament, and 
seams disposed to hear any thing which oan be enforced 
by the authority of Christ, 

“ Another account carries him further as Christian. 
It states that he began his studies by learning Persian ; 
as he considered a knowledge of thet language necessary 
to every native of any distinction. . From Persian he 
was led almost as a matter of course to Arabic and the 
Koran. His own statement is, that the religion of 
Mahomed at first made some impression upon him ; but 
when he found that the prophet carried off the beautiful 
wife of his slave, and attempted to establish his religion 
by the sword, he became convinced that it could not be 
from God. Then he studied onr Bible in English ; and 
in consequence became a Christian. He has spread 
his.doctrine to a considerable extent, and has several 
Hindoos of high caste and of fortune in leaguo with 
him, who maintain his opinions. They cali themselves 
a society, and are bound hy certain rules, og of which 
is, that no man shall be admitted into their number 
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except with this condition, that he renounce idol wor- 
ship, Of these rules, however, they do not seem to be 
very uniform in the observance. One of the society, 
though he professes to have renounced idolatry, yet 
Keeps in his house a number of gods, as well as two 
Jarge pagodas : his society has granted him a dispensa- 
tion on this head, because he possesses a certain quan- 
tity of land from the King of Delhi for this purpose, 
and if he were to destroy his idola, he might lose his 
Jand. One account carries the number of Rammonun’s 
followers to nearly five hundred; and states, that they 
expect soon to be strong enough to enable him publicly 
to avow his faith, and consequently to lose his caste, 
which he has hitherto not done, as it would impede his 
intercourse with many whom he hopes shortly to con- 
vince. The Brahmins had twice attempted his life, but 
he was fully on his guard. It is stated, thet after being 
baptized he intends to embark for England, with many 
of his friends, in order to pass some years in the acqui- 
sition of learning at one or both of our universities, 

“RaMMOHON writes and speaks English correctly. He 
has published different tracts and translations in our 
tongue, and in Persian and Bengalee, directed against 
the Hindoo idolatry and superstitions. The piece, of 
which we shall give an abstract, discovers little elze 
than a discernment of the folly of the vulgar belief of 
his country ; and 6 subtle, but unsuccessful, attempt to 
put a good meaning on the absurd statements of ita 
more ancient and refined creed. His judgment may 
possibly be convinced of the truth of Divine revelation, 
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but one of our correspondents represents him to be as 
yet but a self-confident Deist ;—disgusted with the 
follies of the pretended revelations from heaven, with 
which he has bean conversant, but not yet bowed in his 
convictions, and humbled in his heart to the revelation 
of Divine merey. We do not mean to eay that the 
heart; of Rammonon Roy is not humbled, and that he 
has not received the gospel as the only remedy for the 
spiritual discases under which he labours in common 
with all men; but we have as yet seen no evidence 
sufficient to warrant us in this belief We pray God to 
give him grace, that he may in penitence and faith 
embrace with all his heart the Saviour of the world, 
“The tract (of which we have given the title) is short, 
extending to fourteen pages, quarto. It is an abridg- 
ment of the Vedant of Vyas, whom Rasoyontn Itoy 
representa as ‘the greatest of the Indian theologiste, 
philosophers and poets.’ The author professes to give 
the real sense and meaning of the Vedant and Veds on 
the most important points of the Hindoo theology, 
which he asseris to have been misunderstood and for- 
gotten, His various positions are supported by passages 
from the Vedant or Veds, and those which appear to 
contradict them are explained. After asserting the 
neceasity for mankind to acquire knowledge respecting 
the Supreme Being, but that this knowledge is limited 
to very narrow bounds, the author argues from the 
Vedant and Veds that creating and governing power 
cannot be attributed to any of the varioua objecta to 
which the grosser Hindoo theology attributes it; such 
aa the void space, air, light, nature, atoms, the soul, any 
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god or goddesa of the earth, the sun, or any of the 
celestial gods. He esserts the unity, spirituality, omni- 
presence and omnipotence of the Supreme Being ;—that 
he is the sole object of worship ;—that the adoration of 
‘him is required of mankind, as well as of the celestial 
gods ;—that moral principle ia a part of the adoration 
of God, with reliance on, and self-resignation to, the 
only true Being, and an aversion to worldly considera- 
tions ;—and that devotion to the Supreme Being is not 
limited to any holy place or sacred country. 

“The rise of this new sect, the zeal and subtlety 
displayed by its founder, with its obvious tendency to 
‘undermine the fabric of Hindoo superstition, are objects 
of serious attention to the Christian mind, ‘Who 
knows, asks one of the friends from whom we have 
received these communications, ‘but this man may be 
ons of the many instruments by which God, in his 
mysterious providence, may accomplish the overthrow 
of idolatry?” ‘What may be the effect of this man’s 
labours,’ says another correspondent, ‘time will shew. 
Probably, they may bring the craft of Brahminism and 
caste into danger; and God may be in this manner 
shaking the kingdom of Satan. However this may 
prove, that great work will be done; and though reason 
and philosophy may not have a voice powerful enough 
to reach the hearts of these poor captives, yet the 
Christian missionary whom Christ sands forth will find 
a mouth and tongue which no man shall be able to 
gainsay or to reeist’.” * 

+» Extracted from the “Monthly Hepository of Theology and 
General Litersture,” Vol, s1., pp. 309—801, 1818, 
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In this, and in other extracts, the Editor of this 
volume refrains from expressing an opinion on the 
sentiments of the writer, and merely presents to the 
reader the views which were entertained at the time 
respecting RamMozun Roy, and brought before the 
English public by the periodical literature of the day. 

A notice of the Abridgment of the Vedant occurs in 
the same volume of the “Monthly Repository,” p. 512, 
which is interesting, as affording from another quarter 
a view of the position first taken by the Hindoo 
Reformer :-—~ 

“Two literary phenomens, of a singular nature, have 
very recently been exhibited in India. The first is a 
Hindu Deist. . 

“Rawwoxun Roy, a Bramin, has publishell a small 
work, in the present year, at Calcutta, entitled ‘An 
Abridgment of the Vedant, or Resolution of all tho 
Veds; the moat celebrated work of Braminical Theology, 
establishing the Unity of the Supreme Being, and that 
he alone is the Object of Worshfp’ It contains a 
collection of very remarkable texts from the Vedas, in 
which the principles of natural religion are delivered, 
fot without dignity; and which treat all worship to 
inferior beings, together with the observance of ritos 
and seasons, and the distinctions of food, as the aids of 
an jmperfect religion, which may be altogether disre- 
garded by those who have attained to the knowledge 
and love of the true God. His contemporeries and his 
ancestors he considers as idolators, notwithstanding the 
excuse of an allegorical theology which seme Europeans 
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have made for them. This Bramin is made to complain 
with feeling, in the English version, of the obloquy 
which he has incurred among his countrymen by the 
purity of his faith. He alludes no where to any other 
system of religion ; and passes over, in absolute silence, 
the labours, and indeed the existence of the missionaries.” 

The records of the next year mark a striking advance 
in Rammonun Roy's mind. The following passage is 
extracted from a letter from Rev. T. Brisa, Minister 
of Essex Street Chapel, London, as an introduction to 
a letter he had just received from a native convert to 
Christianity, Wit1am Roserrs, of Madras :— 

“It is very remarkable that while the great doctrine 
of the unity and unrivalled supremacy of God is thus 
gradually’ working its way among the poorer classes of 
natives in the vicinity of Madras, it is at the same timo 
making a triumphant progress among the higher castes 
of Hindoos in the great and populous city of Calcutta. 
Rammonow Roy, a learned, eloquent, and opulent Brak- 
mun, having, by the proper exercise of his own under- 
standing, discovered the folly and absurdity of the 
Hindoo mythology and of idol worship, was led by a 
conscientious sense of duty to proclaim this important 
discovery to his countrymen, and has publicly taught 
the doctrine of the divine unity and perfection to the 
native Hindoos, end has entered his protest against 
their impious, barbarous and idolatrous rites. Such 
doctrine from a person of such exalted rank, at first 
excited great astonishment, and gave infinite offence. 
But by degrees the courage, eloquence, and patseverance 
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of this extraordinary man prevailed over all opposition : 
and it is said that many hundreds of the native Hindoos, 
and especially of the young people, have embraced his 
doctrine. He does not profess to be « Christian. He 
told 2 worthy clergyman at Calcutta about a year ago, 
that he preferred Christianity to all other religions, and 
would certainly embrace it, if it were not for the doctrine 
of the Trinity, This was an insurmountable obstacle, 
At the beginning of this year, in January, 1817, he 
informed the same respectable clergyman, that he was 
now in the way of ascertaining whether the doctrine of 
the Trinity ia or is not the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment : for that he and twenty other learned Brahmuns 
had determined to sit down and study the Gospel with 
the greatest possible attention and impartiality, in order 
to discover their real meaning ; and he did not think it 
possible that twenty serious and impartial inquirors, 
who sought after nothing but trath, and who earnestly 
implored divine Mlumination and direction, would bo 
snffered to fall into an erroneous conclusion. The reault 
of this inquiry has not yet reached England.” * 
During the years 1816, 1817, Rammonuy Roy issued 
various pamphleta, of which a list is given in the 
Appendix, all tending to prove to his countrymen. the 
unity of the deity from their own sacred writings. 
"Thege were translated into English, and full review of 
them is given in the “Monthly Repository” for 1819, 
Vol. xiv,, pp. 561--669, As these works are probably 


© “ Qhbristian Reformer,” Vol. rv., p. 2, 1818. 
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inaccessible to most readera, some extracts from this 
review will be interesting as indicating the modes of 
thought of the author:— 

“The ‘ Ishopanishad’ is another chapter of the Veds, 
strongly asserting, as the pious translator says, ‘that 
the sole regulator of the universe is but one, omni- 
present, surpassing our powers of comprehension, above 
external sense, whose worship is the chief duty of man- 
Kind, and the sole canse of eternal beatitude.’ In tho 
Preface is obviated the objection that the Puranas, &., 
admitted expositions of the Hindoo shasters or sacred 
‘books, inculcate ‘the worship of the several goda and 
goddesses.’ ‘They affirm frequently,’ says the Reformer, 
‘that the directions to worship any figured beings are 
only applicable to those who are incapable of elevating 
their minds to the idea of an invisible Supreme Being, 
in order that such persons, by fixing their attention on 
those invented figures, may be able to restrain them- 
selves from vicious temptations, and that those that are 
competent for the worship of the invisible God should 
disregard the worship of idols,’ 

‘Many learned Brahmins are perfectly aware of the absurdity of 
idolatry, and ure well informed of the netore of the purer mode 
of divine worship. But as in the rites, ceremonies and festivals 
of idolatry, they find the soures of their comforts and fortune, they 
not only never fail to protect idol worship from all attacks, but 
even advance and encourage it to the utmost of their power, by 
keeping the knowledge of their Scriptures oonossled from the rest 
of the people, Their followers, too, confiding jn theee leadara, feel 
gratification in the idea of the Divine nature residing in a being 
resembling themselves in birth, shape and propensities; and are 
naturally delighted with a mode of worship agreeable to the senses, 
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though destructive of moral principles, and the fruitful parent of 
prejudice and superstition.’~ Pref, pp. ix. x. 

“The zealous writer goes on to controvert the liberal 
opinion of some Europeans that the Hindoos regard 
their idols, as the Roman Catholica say they do their 
crucifixes and pictures, as mere helps to contemplation ; 
an opinion, he says, which very naturally arises out of 
‘the extrame’ absurdity of pure, unqualified idolatry,’ 
and under which, ‘flimsy and borrowed’ as it is, he is 
glad to see the Hindoos willing to shelter their practices, 
inasmuch as such a disposition shews that they are 
beginning to be sensible of their folly. He declares, 
however, that ‘Hindoos of the present age, with a very 
few exceptions,’ are downright and gross idolaters. 


‘For whatever Hindoo purchases an idol in the market, or con- 
structs one with his own hands, or has one made up under his 
own superintendence, it is bis invariable practios to perform cer. 
tain ceremonies, called Prén Pratisht' ha, or the endowment of 
animation, by which he believes that its nature is changed from 
that of the mere meterials of which it is formed, and that it ao- 
quires not only life but supernatural powers, Shortly aftarwarda, 
if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a feminine 
one, with no leas pomp and magnificence than he celebrates tho 
nuptials of his own children. The mysterious process is now 
complete, and the god and goddess are esteemed tho arbiters of 
his destiny, and continually receive his most ardent adoration. 

+ At the same time, the worshipper of images sscribes to them at 
ones the opposite natures of human and of superhuman beings. 
In attention ta their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them, every morning en evening ; 
‘and as in the hot season he is careful to fan them, so in the cold 
ho is equally regardfal of their comfort, covering them by day and 
night with warm clothing, and plecing them at night in « snug 
bed !nnPref., pp. xiii. xiv. 
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“The doctrine of the Vedant that ‘God is everywhere 
and every thing is in God, which is, it seems, pleaded 
in behalf of Hindoo idolatry, amounts to no more, ac- 
cording to Rammonoun Roy, than ‘that nothing is absent 
from God, and nothing bears real existence exoopt by 
the volition of God, whose existence is the sole support 
of the conceived existence of the universe, which is 
acted upon by him in the same manner as a human 
body is by a soul’ 

“Reformers are opposed every where by the same 
prejudices, Idolatry is defended in Hindoostan by the 
argument of custom. 


‘Let tho authors of the Veds, Poorans and Toniras,’ it is said, 
‘assent what they may in favour of devotion to the Supreme 
Being, but idol worehip has been practised for s0 many centuries 
that custom renders it proper to continue that worship’ It is, 
however, evident to every one possemed of common sense, that 
custom or fashion is quite different from divine faith; the latter 
proceeding from spiritual authorities and correct reasoning, and 
the former being merely the fruit of volgar oaprice, What can 
justify o men, who believes in the inspiration of his religious 
books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the same works, and 
subjecting himself entirely to custom and fashion, which are Hable 
to perpetaa] changes, and depend upon popular whim? 

"I may conclude this subject with an appeal to the good sense 
of my countrymen, by asking them whose advice appears the most 
disinterested and most rationel,—that of those who, concealing 
your Scriptures from you, continually teach you thus: ‘believe 
whatever we may say—don't examine or even touch your Berip- 
tures—neglest entirely your reasoping faculties—do not only con- 
sider us, whatever may be our principles, as gods on earth, but 
humbly adore and propitiste us by sacrificing to us the greater 
pazt (if not the whole) of your property:’ or that of the man who 
Jays your Scriptures and their comments, as well as their trans- 
Jntions, before you, and solicits you to examine their purport, 
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without neglecting the proper and moderate use of mason ; and to 
attend strictly to their dirsotions, by the rational performance of 
Your duty to your sole Creator, and to your fellow-creatures, and 
also to pay trus respect to those who think and act righteonsly ? 
I hope no one can be so prejudiced as to be unable to discern 
which advice is most caleulated to lead him to the best road to 
‘both temporal and eternal happiness’ —~Pref., pp, xxi—xxlil, 


“ After the Preface is an introduction, which we lay 
before the reader as a whole, on account of the pure 
moral feeling which it expresses : 


‘The physical powers of man are limited; and whon viewed 
comparatively, sink into insignificance; while in the same ratio 
his moral faculties rise in our estimation, aa embracing a wide 
sphere of action, and porsessing a capability of almost boundless 
improvement. If the short duration of human life be contrasted 
with the great age of the universe, and the limited extent of bodily 
strength with the many objects to which there is a necessity of 
applying it, we must necessarily be disposed to entertain Lut a 
very humble opinion of our own nature ; and nothing, perhaps, is 
#0 well caloulated to restore our self-complacency as the contem- 
plation of our more extensive moral powers, together with the 
highly beneficial objects which the eppropriate exercise of them 
may produce, On the other hand, sorrow and remorse oan scarcely 
fai), sooner or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of 
having “neglected opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow- 
creatures, From considerations like these, it has been that J 
(although born a Brahmin, and instrocted in my youth in all the 
principles of that sect), being thoroughly convinoed of the lament- 
able errors of my countrymen, have been stimulated to employ 
‘every means in my power to improve their minds, and lead them 
to the knowledge of » purer system of morslity. Living con- 

* stantly amongst Hindoos of difforent sects and professions, I have 
hed ample opportunity of observing the superstitious pueriities 
into which they have been thrown by their selfinterested guides ; 
who, in deflance of the law as well as of common sense, have su0- 
ceeded but too well in comducting them to the temple of idolatry ; 
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and while they hid from their view the true substance of morslity, 
Ahave infused into their’ simple hearts 5 weak attachment for its 
mera shadow. ‘For the chief part of the theory and practice of 
Hindootom, I am sorry to eny, is made to consist in the sdoption 
of a peculiar mode of dist, the least aberration from which (even 
though the conduct of the offender may in other respects be pure 
and blameless) is not only visited with the severest censure, but 
actually punished by exclusion from the socisty of his family and 
friends, In a word, he is doomed to undergo what is commonly 
called loss of caste, On the contrary, the rigid obeervance of this 
grand article of Hindoo faith, is considered in so high a light as 
to compensate for every moral defect. Even the most atrocious 
crimes weigh little or nothing in the balance against the supposed 
guilt of its violation, Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought 
home to the party by a judicial sentence, eo far from inducing 
oes of caste, is visited in their society with no peculiar mark of 
infamy or disgrace. A trifling present to the Brakmin, commonly 
called Prayaschit, with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, 
ave held as a eufficient atonement for all those crimes; and tho 
delinquent is at once freed from all temporal inconvenience, as 
well as all dread of fature retribution. My reflections upon thess 
eolemn traths have been moet painful for meny years. I have 
never ceased to contemplate, with the strongest feelingg of mgret, 
tho obstinate adherence of my countrymen to their fatal system 
of idolatry, inducing, for the sako of propitisting their eupposed 
deitios, the violation of every humane and social feeling, And 
this in various instances; but more especially in the dreadfal acts 
of self-destruction, and the immolation of the nearest relations, 
under the delusion of conforming to sacred religious rites. I have 
never ceased, I repeat, to contemplate these practices with the 
strongest feelings of regret, and to view in them the moral debase- 
ment of a race who, I cannot help thinking, are oapable of better 
things; whose susceptibility, patience and mildosss of character, 
render them worthy of a better destiny. Under these impres- 
slona, therefore, I have been compelled to lay before them genuine 
translations of parts of their Scripture, which inculoates not only 
the enlightened worship of ons God, but the purest principles of 
morality, accompanied with such notioes as I deemed requiaite to 


oppose the arguments employed by the Brakmins in defence of 
thelr beloved system. Most earnestly do I pray that the whole 
may, sooner or later, prove officisat in produeing on the minds of 
Hiadoos in general, « conviction of the rationality of believing in 
and adoring the Bupreme Being only; together with « complete 
Perception und practice of that grand and comprehensive moral 
Principle, ‘Do unto others as ye would be done by.’ 

This courageous attack on the long-established and 
prevailing religion of his countrymen is most remark- 
able, when we consider that the author of it was brought 
up in the midst of gross idolatry, and with none around 
him to guide him to a purer religion, or to open his 
eyes to its baneful nature, in perverting the moral nature 
of man, and degrading the whole system of society. 
Such an instance is probably unparalleled in the history 
of the world. Thea Hindoo Reformer had entered on a 
mighty conflict, single handed, Rawmonun Roy was 
speedily attacked in his own language by an “Apolo- 
gist for the present system of Hindoo worship,” and 
by an “ Advocate for Idolatry, at Madras,” who pub- 
lished a letter against him in the Madras Courier, 
Notwithstending all opposition, however, he succeeded 
in awakening the attention of many of his country- 
men, by the simple force of truth, set forth by his 
masterly mind. When writing to the Editor of the 
Tranalation of the Oena Unpanished, he says at the 
close of a letter from which extracts ware made in the 
Biographical Sketch : 

“I now with the greatest pleasure inform you, that 
several of my countrymen have risen superior to their 
prejudices; many are inclined to eeek for the truth; 
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and @ great number of those who dissented from me 
have now coincided with me in opinion, This engage- 
ment hes prevented me proceeding to Europe as soon as 
I could wish ; but you may depend upon my setting off 
for England within a short period of time, and if you 
do not return to India before October next, you will 
most probably receive a letter from me informing you of 
the exact time of my departure for England, and of the 
name of the veasel on which I shall embark.” 

The European reputation of Ram“onun Roy as a 
temarkable man, and a Reformer, wes not confined to 
Great Britain. A French pamphlet respecting him was 
forwarded to the Editor of the “Monthly Repository,” 
(xv., 1820,) by the Abbé Gnecore, formerly Bishop 
of Blois, and which was afterwards inserted in the 
“ Chronique Religisuse” The biographical part of this 
pamphlet was derived from communications from the 
learned M. v’Acosta, then the Editor of The Times, 
at Caleutta, The following extract presents several 
interesting features of the life of Rammonun Roy, as 
viewed by a foreigner :»-— 

“Whatever be the abstract merit of Rasorouun Ror, 
there is, probably, throughout India no Brahmin who 
ia less a Brahmin and less a Hindoo than he; and 
thousands of dupes who have suffered the loss of their 
caste have been leas offenders against the peculiarities 
of their religion than he. 

“Raumonuw Roy, considering that youth is the period 
most adapted to the reception of novelties, either good 
or bad, has established a achool at his own expense, 
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where fifty children are taught Sanscrit, English and 
Geography. How slender soever these attempts at re- 
form may appear, they will, probably, more or less 
rapidly attain their object ; aided as thay are by Euro- 
pean influence, and, above all, by the art of printing, 
Tt is against the division of his countrymen into castes 
that Ramuogun Roy's correcting hand is turned, and in 
that the strength of his judgment is evinced. The dis- 
tinction of castes may be regarded as the cement of the 
polytheism and the other errors prevalent in India : let 
that distinction disappear, and all the Hindoo supersti- 
tions will crumble beneath the touch of human reason. 
It is the division into castes, carried to a frightful 
exces, which consolidates the Hindoo system, by incor- 
porating it with the daily habits of domestic life. In 
fact, Enropean institutions themselves are not altogether 
exempt from the influence of this vicious principle: 
legitimacy, taken as an absolute rule; hereditary nobility 
and the privileges of the first-born, are the ame thing ; 
or rather, are remnants of it, which cannot without 
difficulty be destroyed. 

“RamMowun Roy, adapting his measures to the place 
and the times in which he lives, as well as the sort 
of men he is attempting to enlighten, does not oppose 
the institution of castes by abstract reasonings (for they 
would be useless), but by the authority of the Vedant, 
which he is careful not to bring into disrepute, and 
of which he professes to be but the commentator, The 
discretion which regulates his conduct prevents any 
action revolting to the prejudices of his fellow-sectaries, 
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or capable of affording an excuse for his exclusion. He 
has, nevertheless, risen above many littlenesses: he 
scruples not to seat himself with an European who is 
eating; sometimes he even invites Europeans to hia 
house, and treata them according to their own taste. 
Far, however, from wishing to lose his Brahminical 
dignity, it is upon that he founds his enterprise ; assert- 
ing that it is his duty, as a Brabmin, to instruct his 
countrymen in the sense and in the real commands of 
their sacred books, His efforts are directed towards 
the destruction of that prejudice which preventa the 
different castes from eating together. He considers that 
this amelioration is the most essential, and will affect 
every other, even the political, amelioration of his 
country—and this is an object to which he is not indif- 
ferent. Every six months he publishes a little tract, 
in Bengalee and in English, developing hia rystem of 
theism; and he is always ready to answer the pamphleta 
published at Caloutta or Madras in opposition to him. 
He takes pleasure in this controversy ; but although far 
from deficient in philosophy, or in knowledge, he dis- 
tinguishes himself more by his logical mode of reason- 
ing than by his general views. He appears to feel the 
advantage which it gives him with the Methodists, some 
of whom are endeavouring to convert him. He seems 
to have prepared himself for his polemical career from 
the logic of the Arabians, which he regards as superior 
to every other ; he asserta, likewise, that he has found 
nothing in European books equal to the scholastic philo- 
sophy of the Hindooa. 
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“We may easily imagine that a man who has raised 
himself ao much above the level of his countrymen by 
his intellectual attainments, cannot exactly resemble 
them in his conduct, He not only refraina from their 
superstitions practices (which is not saying much in his 
favour, since he might do so from various causes not 
highly laudable), but, what is much more important, 
all his conversation, his actions and manners, evince a 
powerful sentiment of individual dignity; whilst, in 
general, meanness and feebleneas of mind are charac- 
teristic of the Hindoo. Influenced, like those around 
him, with the spirit of order, economy and knowledge 
of the value of money, acquired by their mercantile 
education, Rawmonun Roy does not view the augmen- 
tation of property as the most important object: his 
fortune consists of the wealth he received from his 
ancestors: he does not give his mind to any kind of 
commercial speculation. He would consider that mode 
of life beneath his station and the duties of a Brahmin. 
He derives no pecuniary advantage from his works ; 
and, in all probability, desirous as he may be of power 
and distinction, he would not accept of the Government 
any place that should be merely luorstive ; to solicit 
one of any description he would not condescend. It is 
not likely, however, that the Government will mako 
trial of his-inclination : it would not suit the policy of 
the present masters of his country to give encourage- 
ment to a subject whose soul ia so lofty, and whosa 
ingenuona conversation often shews, in a strain half 
serious and half jesting, all that he wishes to be able to 
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do for his country. He cultivates a friendly connexion 
with many Europeans, distinguished by their rank or 
their merit ; he appears not to seek connexions of any 
other kind. Within the last year or two he has been 
ees in society than formerly. 

“Rammounun Roy, as has already been shewn, ia not 
yet forty years old; he is tall and robust; hie regular 
features -and habitually grave countenance assume a@ 
most pleasing appearance when he is animated. He 
appears to have a élight disposition to melancholy. The 
whole of his conversation and manners shew, at first 
sight, that he is above mediocrity. He frequently talks 
of going into Europe, but apparently considers it desir- 
able first to mollify so far the prejudices of his country- 
men that he may not by that voyage, which is regarded 
as unlewfal, expose himself to excommunication. It is 
very doubtful whether he will succeed in this attempt; 
the hope, however, which he cherishes, is a decided 
proof of the character of his mind * * 

“It is singular that this philosophic Indian, who, ag 
has been ahewn in this little sketch, has enlarged views 
respecting the amelioration of the men of his country, 
has not the least idea of improving the females; of 
whom he avoids even the mention. We must suppose 
that this sort of prejudice, inspired by the Shasters, 
thongh general amongst-the Hindoos, has been perpetu- 
ated in so enlightened a mind only by the circumstances 
of Rammowun Roy’s domestic life: it is known that 
every member of his family verifies the proverb, by 
opposing with the greatest vehemence ali his projecta 
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of reform. None of them, not even his wife, would 
accompany him to Calcutta; in consequence of which 
he rarely visita them in Bordouan, where they reside. 
They have disputed with him even the superintendence 
of the education of hia nephews; and his fanatical 
mother shews as much ardour in her incessant opposi- 
tion to him, as he displays in his attempts to destroy 
the idolatry of the Hindoos. 

“Oatourra, Nov, 8, 1818,"* 

A testimony from a different source is not leas inter- 
esting; it has been already alluded to in the Biogra- 
phical Sketch. It is taken from p. 106 of a “Journal of 
a Boute across India, through Egypt to England, in the 
years 1817 and 1818. By LieutCol. Frrzo.anmncr.” 
4to, 1819 :— 

“There has never been, to my knowledge, an instance 
of any Hindoo of condition or caste being converted to 
our faith, The only conversion of any kind, if it can 
‘be called so, that has come within my observation, was 
that of a high-caste Brahmin, of one of the first families 
in the country, who is not only perfect master of the 
Sansorit, but has gained s thorough acquaintance with 
the English language and literature, and has openly 
declared that the Brahminical religion is in its purity a 
pure Deiam, and not the gross polytheism into which 
it has degenerated. I became well acquainted with 
him,’ and admire his talents and aoquirementa, His 
eloquence in our language is very great, and I am told 
he is still more admirable in Arabic and Persian. It is 

* « Monthly Bepository,” Vol. x7. pp. 24. 
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remarkable, that he has studied and thoroughly under- 
atands the politics of Europe, but more particularly 
those of England; and the last time I was in his com-, 
pany he argued forcibly against a standing army in a 
free country, and quoted all the arguments brought 
forward by the Members of the Opposition. I think 
that he is in many respects a most extraordinary person. 
In the first place, he is @ religious reformer, who has, 
amonggt a people more bigoted than those of Europe in 
the middle ages, dared to think for himself, His learn- 
ing ig most extensive, as he ia not only conversant with 
the beat books in English, Arabic, Sanscrit, Bengaleo 
and Hindoostanee, but has even studied rhetoric in 
Arabic end English, and quotes Looxe and Bacon on 
all occasions, From the view he thus takes of the re- 
ligions, manners and customs of so many nations, and 
from his having observed the number of different modes 
of addressing and worshipping the Supreme Being, he 
naturally turned to his own faith with an unprejudiced 
mind, found it perverted with the religion of the Vedas 
to a grosg idolatry, and was not afraid, though aware of 
the consequences, to publish to the world in Bengalee 
and English his foelings and opinions on the subject; 
of course, he was fully prepared to meet the host of 
interested enemies who, from sordid motives, wished to 
keep the lower classes in a state of the darkest ignorance, 
I have understood that his family have quitte] him— 
that he has been declared to have lost caste—and is for 
the present, as all religious reformers must be for a 
time, a mark to be scoffed at. To a man of his senti- 
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ments and rank this loss of caste must be particularly 
painful, but at Caloutta he associates with the English : 
he is, however, cut off from all familar and domestic 
intercourse ; indeed, from all communication af any kind 
with his relations and former friends. His name is 
Rammonun Roy. He is particularly handsome, not of a 
very dark complexion, of a fine person, and most courtly 
manners. He professes to have no objection to eat and 
live as we do, but refrains from it, in order noi to expose 
himself to the imputation of having changed his religion 
for the good things of this world. He will sit at table 
with us while the meat is on it, which no other Brahmin 
will do. He continues his native drees, but keeps a 
carriage, being e man of some property. He is very 
desirous to visit England ond enter one of our univer- 
aities, where I shall be most anxious to see him, and 
to learn his ideas of our country, its manners and 
customs.” # 7 

We have already seen, in the introductory Biogra- 
phicnl Sketch, how gradually the mind of the great 
Hindoo Reformer became attracted to Christianity; how 
he devoted some of the most important years of his lifo 
to the study of Hebrew and Greek, that he may himself 
judge of the real meaning of the Christian Scriptures ; 
and how, being eventually fully satisfied that, thoy 
taught nothing inconsistent with pure monotheism, he 
presented to his countrymen, as their “guide to pace 
and happiness,” his “Precepts of Jesus.” We have 
now learnt what persecution this work drew down 

* “Monthly Repository,” Vol. xv., p. 7- 
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on the noble author of it. It may be interesting to 
know how it was at the time received in England. The 
following passage is extracted from a review of this 
work, and of the “Indian Unitarian Controversy,” in 
the “Monthly Repository” for 1821, Vol. xv, p. 478: 
“Tt might have been supposed that the work of a 
learned Brahmin, sent forth amongst his countrymen 
with e title like this, “The Precepta of Jesus the Guide 
to Peace and Happiness,” would have been hailed by 
“a Christian Missionary,” as moat auspicious to his own 
undertaking. Even if the work had not been in every 
particular unexceptionable, it might have been expected 
that this would rather have been kindly suggested, than 
made a prominent subject of animadversion. An in- 
telligent Hindu who shews himself, at all events, a 
friend to Christianity, and who makes it his object, at 
the expense of much obloquy and persecution on the 
part of his countrymen, to display the excellence and 
value of Chriatian precepts, could hardly count upon 
meeting with rebuke and reprehension from the Chris- 
tian Missionaries in India Though he should appear 
not to estimate sufficiently the historical testimony in 
favour of Christianity (and do the bulk of Christians 
enter into any accurate investigation of it %) this is not 
altogether inexcusable in one who, in all probability, 
hes had few opportunities of verifying the historical 
records of the New Testament, by a comparison with 
other histories relating to the snme period. If it could 
be proved, indeed, that he himself" rejected the evidence 
of the miracles of Christ, it would be doing him no 
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wrong to withhold from him the name of Christian: 
‘but of this we think the pamphleta before us do not 
afford proof; and as he is indignant at the application 
to himself of the term Heathen, which he describes 
as a violation of truth, charity and liberality, there 
appears every reason to believe that he is, in the honest 
persuasion of his own mind, a Christian, and entertaina 
no doubt of the divine authority of Jesus, and the truth 
of the Christian revelation. If so, it is to the honour 
of Christianity that ao distinguished an inquirer after 
truth can for himself discover in the instructions of 
Christ that which commends itself to his admiration and 
regard: nor can it fail to gratify Unitarian Christians 
to find that the doctrines of the New Testament, as 
understood and received by them, produce conviction 
in the mind of such a man, and in the degree in which 
they are known to him, induce him to the cordial 
reception of Christianity, whilst the doctrines which 
they reject, and with which he has the best opportunity 
of becoming acquainted, produce no conviction, and, as 
far as they operate, impede his persuasion of the truth 
of Christianity.” 

In the same number of the “Monthly Repository,” 
p. 515, occurs a copy of # private letter from RaMMoHty 
Roy himself, which shews the candid and earnest spirit 
with which he was entering on his work. 

“ Fhis letter is dated Calcutta, Sept. 5, 1820. After 
expressing ‘grateful acknowledgments’ of his correspon- 
dent, Col, B——n’s, ‘frequent remembrance,’ Rammonon 
thus proceeds : 
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“ As to the opinion intimated by Sir Samvzt T———-n, 
Tespecting the medium course in Christian dogmas, I 
never have attempted to oppose it. I regret only that 
the followers of Jesus, in general, should have paid 
much greater attention to inquiries after his nature than 
to the observance of his commandments, when we are 
well aware that no human acquirements can ever dis- 
cover the nature even of the most common and visible 
things, and, moreover, that such inquiries are not en- 
joined by the divine revelation. 

“On this consideration I have compiled several pas- 
eages of the New Testament which I thought essential 
to Christianity, and published them under the desig- 
nation of Precepts of Jesus, at which the Missionaries 
at Shrainampoor have expressed great displeasure, and 
called me, in their review of the tract, an injurer of the 
cause of truth. I was, therefore, under the necessity of 
defending myself in an ‘Appeal to the Christian Public,’ 
a few copies of which tracts I have the pleasure to send 
you, under the care of Captain S——, and intreat your 
acceptance of them. 

“TI return, with my sincere acknowledgments, tho 
work which Sir 8. T. was so kind as to lend me, May 
IT request the favour of you to forward it to Sir 8. T., 
as well as a copy of cach of the pamphlets, with my 
best compliments, and to favour me with your and Sir 
8. T.’s opinion respecting my idea of Christianity, as ex- 
pressed in those tracts, when an opportunity may occur ; 
as I am always open to conviction and correction?” 

The writings of Rammonun Roy and the controversy 
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which they excited attracted so much notice in British 
India, that an article appeared on the subject in tho 
“Asiatic Department of the Calcutta Journal of Politics 
and General Literature,” No. vu, for Aug, 1821, Long 
and very interesting extracts are made from this and 
other Indian papers in the “Monthly Repository” for 
1822, Vol. xvi, pp. 393—400. Though the whole of 
this might be very important ond interesting in an 
extended memoir, yet space preveuts our doing more 
than copy the following letter, which occurs in the 
Journal of August 1, 1821, pp. 403, 406 — 


“To the Editor of the Calentta Journal, 

“Sm,—Riw Monty Roy may be known by name 
to most of your readers, and it is probable, that many of 
them have heard he has forsaken the idolatry and all 
the superstitions of the Hindoos; but excepting those 
who are peisonally acquainted with him, few are likely 
to be duly informed of his acquirements, his condust, 
and his present religious belief. The Second Appeal to 
the Christian Public in defence of the ‘Precepts of 
Jesus,’ a work lately published by him, will make us 
acquainted with his religions belief, will enable us to 
form some idea of his acyuirements, and cannot fail 
of producing in every Christian, great regard for the 
author, end a atrong interest concerning so illustrious 
an ihdividual; and the more we learn of his conduct 
the more will he be raised in our estimation. 

“The worthy motives by which Raw Moutn Ror 
is actuated, have caused bim to print the work in 
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question, and several previons works, at his own expense, 
to distribute them among his acquaintance and such 
other persuns as are likely to take an interest in the 
important subjects on which he has written. His last 
publication, that above-mentioned, is too large to be 
reprinted in a newspaper; but its contents are so im- 
portant, aud do the author so much credit, that I hope 
some competent person will prepare a compendium 
thereof, and have the same published in the Calcutta 
Journal. In the mean time, you will oblige me by 
printing the two portions which accompany this letter : 
the firat portion commences in p. 169, and ends in 
p. 164; the other commences in p. 172, aud extends to 
ihe end of the work. If such persons as on reading 
these extracts fecl a suificient interest to desire to peruse 
the work with attention, apply to the author for copies, 
it is probable ho will readily comply with their request, 
ng far as the number of copies printed will admit. 
“Here we observe an individual, bom and bred in a 
country benighted under the most gross idolatry and 
superstition, who, by a just use of that understanding 
which our gracious Creator has given to mankind to 
guide them to all tauths, having discovered the false- 
hood of that system of idulatry and the absurdity of 
those superstitions, conrcientiously abandoned both, ond 
thereby subjected himself to inconveniences and dangers 
of which persons living in moro enlightened societies 
can hardly form an idea. Next, he directed his attention 
to the Christian religion ; and that same just and honest 
use of his understanding, which discovered the falsehood 
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and absurdity of idolatry and superstition, satisfied him 
that Jesus wes the Messiah, that he was employed by 
God to reveal his will to men, and to make known to 
them the only true religion. He ubserved the internal 
and historical evidence of Christianity to be such as 
demonstrated its truth. Blessed with the light of 
Christianity, he dedicates his time and his money not 
only to release his countrymen fro the state of degra- 
dation in which they exist, but also to diffuse among 
the European masters of his country, the sole true 
teligion—as it was promulgated by Christ, his apostles 
and his disciples, 
“A Fras Bormver oy Canist. 

“Carcorta, July 12, 1821.” 


One other testimony to Rammonux Roy we must 
quote; it is given by an Englishman who had known 
him in India, and is recorded in the same number of 
the “Monthly Repository,” p. 754. It is from a letter 
deted January, 1822 :~— 

“When I was in Calcutta I met the native of whom I 
wrote to you in some of my letters of last year, and 
to whom you allude in your letter since received. 
Rammonty Roy is really a wonderful man ; he is not 
only master of almost every Eastern language (including 
Hebrew), but is, I may safely say, a perfect master of 
the English, so far as idiom goes; his pronunciation 
only is defective, I found him asked one evening by 
the friend I was living with to meet us at dinner time in 
a family party, that we might see him at his ease. He 
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talked frealy of the politios of Europe, and especially of 
England ; he seemed perfectly té understand our whole 
system of parliaments, &., &c. Talking of some regu- 
lations in this country, which appeared oppressive to the 
natives, especially of their not being eligible to posta of 
rank in our service, he said readily it was certainly 
a hardship, but allowed that the majority were not 
fit for it * * * Some of the Missionaries attacked 
his little books in rather a severe style, which led him 
to write a small pamphlet in reply. It is a perfectly 
Christian pamphlet, in which he acknowledges himself 
@ convert from conviction, to the general teneta of our 
Bible. He could not, he says, subscribe to the Trini- 
tarian doctrine, because, he says, he finds no authority 
for it in the Scripture, He arguos the matter very fairly, 
and quotes with great ease and fluency the passages 
of both the Old and New Testament, explaining some 
inaliranslations of Hebrew, which Trinitarians some- 
times urge in their favour. On the whole, I wish I 
could send you the pamphlet of both parties: if I can I 
will; and I think you would find in RamMonun Roy 
not an unable and not an uneloquent Christian in his 
expression, though, perhaps, you may not agree with 
him in all he says.” 

The Hindoo Reformer having fully satisfied himself 
of the importance of the Christian Religion, devoted 
himeelf earnestly to suppoit it, and entered into com- 
munication on tho subject not only with England but 
with the United States. The following interesting letter 
was a(dressed by him to a gentleman of Baltimore, end 
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is dated Caloutta, October 27, 1822 (vide “Monthly 
Repository” for 1823, Vol. xvit, p. 433) :-— 

“I have now every reason to hope, that the truths 
of Christianity will not be much longer kept hidden 
under the veil of heathen doctrines and practices, 
gradually introduced among the followers of Christ, 
since many lovers of truth are zealously “engaged in 
rendering the religion of Jesus clear from corruptions. 

“I admire the zeal of the Missionaries sent to this 
country, but disapprove of the means they have adopted. 
In the performance of their duty, they always begin 
with such obscure doctrines as are calculated to excite 
ridicule, instead of respect, towards the religion which 
they wish to promulgate. The accompanying pamphlets, 
called ‘The Bramunical Magazine,’ and published by a 
Bramun, are a proof of my assertion, The last number 
of this publication has remained unanswered for twelve 
months, 

“If a body of men atteapt to upset & system of 
doctrines gencrally establishel in a country, and to 
introduce another system, they are, in my humble 
opinion, in duty bound to prove the truth, or, at least, 
the superiority of their own. 

“It is, however, a great satisfaction to my conscience 
to find, that the doctrines inculcated by Jesus and his 
apostles, are quite different from those human inven- 
tions, which the Missionaries are persuaded to profess, 
and entirely consistent with reason, and the revelation 
delivered by Moses and the prophets, I am, therefore, 
anxious to support them, even at the risk of my own 
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life. I rely much om the force of truth, which will, I 
am sure, ultimately prevail, Our number is compa- 
ratively small, but I am glad to inform you, that none 
of them can be justly charged with the want of zeal 
and prudence, 

“I wish fo add, im order that you may set me right, 
if you find me mistaken,—my view of Christianity is, 
that in representing all mankind as the children of one 
eternal Father, it enjoins them to love one another, 
without making any distinction of country, caste, colour, 
or creed ; notwithstanding, they may be justified in the 
sight of the Creator in manifesting their respect towards 
each other, according to the propriety of their actions, 
and the reagonableness of their religious opinions and 
observances. 

“T hall losa no time in sending you my Final Appeal 
to the Christian Public, as soon as it is printed.” 

In o second letter (Dec. 9, 1822) Rasmonvn Roy 
remarks ;— 

“ Although our adversaries are both numerous and 
zealous, as the adversaries of truth always have bean, 
yet our prospecta are by no means discouraging, if we 
only have the means of following up what has already 
‘been done. 

“We confidently hope that, through these variona 
meana, the period will be accelerated, when the belief 
in the Divine Unity, and in the mission of Christ, will 
universally prevail” 

‘We have already seen, in the Biographical Sketch, 
thet Rasmmozon Roy wes not allowed to print his “Final 
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Appeal” at the Baptist Missionary Press, and, to give it 
to the public, at his own expense he set up a Unitarian 
Presa at Dhurmtollah.* It was subsequently published 
in London by the Unitarian Society in o large octavo 
volume, together with the “First and Second Appeal,” 
end the “ Precepts of Jesus,” and the prefaces of the 
euthor, The final paragraphs of the work are highly 
“I tender my humble thanks for the Editor's kind 
suggestion, in inviting me to adopt the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity ; but I am sorry to find that I am unable 
to benefit by this advice, After I have long relinquished 
every idea of a plurality of Gods, or of the persons of 
the Godhead, taught under different syatems of modern 
Hindooiam, I cannot conscientiously and consistently 
embrace one of a similar nature, though greatly refined 
‘by the religious reformations of modern times; since 
whatever arguments can be adduced against a plurality 
of Gods strike with equal force against the doctrine of 
a plurality of persons of the Godhead; and, on the 
other hand, whatever excuse may be pleaded in favour 
of a plurality of persons of the Deity, cam be offered 
with equal propriety in defence of polytheiam. 
“Low conclude my essay by offering up thanks to 
the Supreme Disposer of the events of this universe for 
having unexpectedly delivered this country from the 
long-Continued tyranny of its former rulers, and placed 
it under the government of the English, a nation who 
* An original copy of the first work issued from it is in the 


possession of the Editor of this work, having bean sent by the 
noble author to her fxther, the late Rev. Dr, Canpawren. 
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not only are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and 
political liberty, but also interest themselves in pro- 
rooting liberty and social happiness, as well aa free 
inquiry into literary and religious subjects, among those 
nations to which their influence extends.”* 

The satisfaction which Rammonuy Roy received from 
the mark of appreciation shewn him by the publication 
of his work in England, is shewn by the following letter 
from him to Dr. T. Regs, of London (vide “ Monthly 
Repository,” 1824, Vol, xx, pp. 681, 682) -—~ 

“ RevEREND Syz,—I received your letter of the 16th 
June last, accompanied by @ parcel of books to my 
address, with feelings of peculiar gratificetion. I cannot 
‘but be proud of the honour which the Committee have 
conferred upon me in reprinting my compilation of 'The 
Precepta of Jesus, and the two Appeals in ita defence. 
I beg you will oblige me by communicating to the 
members my watm acknowledgments for ao distin- 
guished a mark of their approbation. I also beg you 
will accept my beat thanks for your valuable present of 
the Recovian Catechism, which I shall not fail to read 
with due attention. 

“I heave no language to express the happiness I derive 
from the idea that so many friends of truth, both in 
England and America, are engaged in attempting to free 
the originally pure, simple and practical religion of 
Christ from the heathenish doctrines and absurd notions 
gradually introduced under the Roman power; and I 
aincerely pray that the success of those gentlemen may 
be as great as (if not greater than) that of Loran aud 

* “Monthly Repoattory,” 1829, Vol. avitr., p. 479, 
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others, to whom the religious world ia indebted for laying 
the first stone of religious reformation, and having recom~ 
mended the system of distinguishing divine authority 
from human creeds, and the practice of benevolence 
from ridiculous outward observances. 

“But what disappoints, or rather grieves, me much is 
that our sovereign (whose reign may God crown with 
peace and prosperity !) whom all parties, either Whigs 
or Tories, enthusiastic radicals, or political time-servera, 
are compelled by the force of truth to acknowledge as 
the most acoomplished person of his time, of most 
enlightened acquirements, and most liberal sentiments, 
should not use his royal infiuence to remove from the 
members of his National Church the fetter of a aolemn 
oath, imposed by the Thirty-nine Articles, naturally 
Hable to doubt, and disputed as these have been, from 
the beginning of Christianity, and that be has not caused 
to be discontinued the repetition of that general donun- 
ciation found in the concluding part of the’ Athanasian 
Creed, to wit, ‘This is the Catholic faith, which except 
a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved’ The only 
consolation which 1 can offer to myself is, that as his 
Majesty is the best judye of suitable opportunities for 
the introduction of improvement in the National Church, 
it is probable that in due time more enlarged principles 
may receive the Royal sanction. 

“ Ag to the state of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta, 
our Committee have not yet been able to purchase a 
suitable piece of ground for a chapel and school They 
will, I hope, soon succeed in their endeavours, We have 
collected, partly by purchase, and partly by gift, a great 
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number of works, and established a pretty respectable 
library in Oaleutta, in which I have placed the booka 
with which you have favoured me, in the same manner 
as all the books that the Rev. Mr. Apaw, the Unitarian 
Missionary in Bengal, and myxelf have received at 
different times from England. Mr. Apaw is preparing 
@ catalogus of the books belonging to this library, and 
will, I doubt not, send a few copies for the perusal of 
the Committee in London, Liverpool, &. 

“In the month of December last, Mr. R, a member 
of the firm of Messrs. M. and Co., of this place, left 
Bengal for Europe, and I embraced that opportunity 
of answering « letter I had the pleasure of receiving 
from the venerable Mr. BatsnaM, and begged at the 
same time his acceptance of @ parcel of books sent in 
charge of that gentleman. I also sent a duplicate by 
the hands of Mr. 8. A, a Member of the Unitarian 
Society in Calcutta, and a particular friend of mine, 
As subsequent to these despatches I received the books 
stated in Mr. BeLsnam’s letter to have been forwarded 
to my address, I beg to send a short letter acknowledging 
the receipt of them ; which I shall feel obliged by your 
tranamitting to that gentleman. 

“T have the pleasure of sending you for your accep- 
tance @ few tracta as a token of regard and respect, and 
remain, 

“Yours most obediently, 
“ RAMMOHUN Roy, 
“Catourta, June 4, 1824. 

“PS—From the pamphlet, No. 6 and 7, published 

by a neighbour of mine, and another by a friend, you 
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‘will perceive to what a degree of ridicule the Trinitarian 
preachers have brought the religion they profess among 
the enlightened natives of India I hops to God these 
‘Missionaries may at length have their eyes opened to 
see their own errors, 

“RMR 
The Unitarian Chapel he succeeded in establishing, with 
the codperation of the Rev. W. Apax, the Missionary 
already alluded to, and others. 

The effect of thia zealous devotion to the cause of 
truth on his worldly position, both with his countrymen 
and English residents, may be easily imagined. He bore 
it all nobly and unflinchingly. The following testimony 
to him on this point is valuable. It is from Mr. J. 8. 
Bucrm@xam, who from his arrival in India, in June, 
1818, had ample opportunities of knowing him. It is 
from a letter dated 68, Baker Street, Portman Square, 
‘London, Ang, 4, 1823 — 

* Rasswonuw Ror might have hed abundant opporta- 
nities of recelving rewards from the Indian Government, 
in the shape of offices and appointments, for his mere 
neutrality; but being as remarkable for his integrity as 
he is for his attainments, he has, during the five years 
that I have known him, and that too most intimately and 
confidentially, pursued his arduous task of endeavouring 
to improve his countrymen, to beat down superstition, 
and to hasten as much as possible those reforms in the 
religion and government of his native land of which 
oth dtand in almost equal need. He has done all this, 
to the great detriment of his private interests, being 
rewarded by the coldness and jealousy of all the great 
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fanctionaries of Church and State in Indias, and sup- 
porting the Unitarian Chepel—the Unitarian Press— 
and the expense of his own publications, besides other 
charitable acts, out of a private fortnne, of which he 
devotes more than one-third to acts of the purest 
philanthropy and benevolence. 

“T am ready to meet any man living and confirm 
verbally what I here commit to writing for your use} 
for nothing will delight me more than to do justice to 
one whom I honour and esteem as I do this excellent 
Indian Christian and philosopher.”* 

The warm interest which Rammonun Roy took at this 
early period in the cause of freedom is evidenced by the 
following note to Mr, BuokINGHAM :-— 

“My pEaz Sm,—A disagreeable circumstance will 
oblige me to be out the whole of this afternoon, and as I 
shall probably on my return home feel so much fatigued 
as to be unfit for your company, I am afraid I must be 
under the necessity of denying myself the pleasure of 
your society this evening ; more especially ag, my mind 
is depressed by the late news from Europe. I would 
“force myself to wait on you to-night, as I proposed to 
do, were I not convinced of your willingness to make 
allowance for unexpected circumstances, 

“From the late unhappy news, I am obliged to con- 
clude thet I shall not live to see liberty universally 
restored to the nations of Europe, and Asiatic nations, 
especially those that are European colonies, possessed of 
2 resins oreo of th. gimp blessing (than whet they, 
now enjoy. 

* 4 Monthly Repository,” 1828, Vol. xvr1, p, 449. 
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“Under these circumstances I consider the cause of 
the Neapolitans as my own, and their enemies as ours, 
Enemies to liberty and friends of deapotiam have never 
‘been, and never will be, ultimately successful. 

“ Adiou, and believe me, 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
F “Rawmonun Ror. 
« August 11th, 1821.” * . 

It is not to be wondered at that warm enthusiasm 
was excited in the hearts of many by the noble example 
of the Hindoo Reformer. Multitudes shared the feel- 
_ ings expressed in the following passage, extracted from 
the “ Christian Reformer,” 1823, p. 5 :— 

“We look to the East for the rising of the sun. Over 
the regions, so denominated, there has hung a long and 
dark night, The western Christians have carried back 
light thither, as to its source. The messengers have 
gained more light in their progress. Missionaries begin 
to reform their own minds, as well as the minds of 
others. They have found some sparks of truth amidst 
the heaps of superstition that have been accumulating 
for ages. One shining light, at least, has been found in 
a dark place, The rays of traditional trath, enshrined 
in the heart of ‘the wild and monstrous system of 
‘Hindooiam, guided Rammonun Roy to Christianity, and 
to Christianity in its purity; and this virtuous and 
noble-minded Christian Reformer may be an instrument 
in the hands of Divine Providence of both awakening 
his natural Hindoo brethren from the slumber end 


* Addressed to Janxs Sxux Buoxmoxan when at Calectts. 


incoherent dreams of centuries, and of recalling his 
adopted Christian brethren to the first principles of 
trath, the simplicity which is in Christ, and in all the 
dispensations and works of the Framer of all things, 
In the Christian Unitarian Church at Oaloutte we think 
we see not merely @ society recovered from Polytheistic 
superstition and Trinitarian error, but the commence- 
ment of the reformation of Asis, the breaking in of light 
‘upon darkness thet envelopes myriads of God's children, 
the introduction of @ principle which in its fall develop- 
ment will of necessity recover the human mind from 
idolatry and error, from every degrading notion and every 
uncharitable feeling.” 

The progress made by Rammonun Roy in drawing 
attention to liberal Christianity attracted considerable 
attention in the United States, and the Rev, Dr. WARE, 
Professor of Divinity in Harvard College, addressed a 
number of questions to him and to Mr. Apam respecting 
the best method of promoting the cause of Christianity 
in India. Replies were made to these at considerable 
length and published. 

The following are extracts from the correspondence. 
In Rammonux Roys letter to Dr. Wane, dated Calcutta, 
Feb, 2, 1824, is tha following characteristic passage :— 

“T have now prepared such replies to those queries 
as my knowledge authorizes and my conscience permits; 
and now submit them to your judgment. There is one 
question at the concluding part of your letter (to wit, 
‘Whether it be desirable that the inhabitants of India 
should be converted to Christianity; in what degree 
Aceirable, and for what reasous?’) which I pause to 
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answer, a8 I am led to believe, from reason, what is 
set forth in scripture, that ‘in every nation he that 
Seareth God and worketh righteoueness is socepted with 
him,’ in whatever form of worship he may have been 
taught to glorify God. Nevertheless, I presume to 
think, that Christianity, if properly inculeated, has a 
greater tendency to improve the moral, social and poli- 
tical state of mankind, than any other religious system.” 
Corresp., pp. 125, 126, 

The following passages are from his replies -—~ 

“The chief causes which prevent the natives of India 
from changing their religion, are the same as are found 
in the numerous class of Christians who are unable to 
give an answer to any man that asketh the reason of 
the hope they profess, viz, their reliance on the sanctity 
of the books received among them as revealed authori- 
ties, and the variety of prejudices planted in their 
minds in the early part of life. These are strongly 
supported by the dread of the loss of caste, the conse- 
quence of apostacy, which separates a husband from 
hia wife, a father from his son, and a mother from her 
daughter. Besides, the doctrines which the Missionaries 
maintain and preach are leas confagnable with reason 
than those professed by Moosulmans, and in several 
points are equally absurd with the popular Hindoo 
creed. Hence there is no rational inducement for either 
of these tribes to lay aside their respective doctrines, and 
adopt those held up by the generality of Christians.”— 
Corresp., p. 134. 

“Unitarian Christianity is not exposed to the last- 
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mentioned objections ; for evan those who are inimical 
to every religion admit that the Unitarian system is 
more conformable to the human understanding than any 
other known creed. But- the other obstacles above- 
mentioned must remain unshaken, until the natives are 
enabled by the diffusion of knowledge to estimate, by 
comparing one religion with another, their respective 
merits and advantages, and to relinquish their divisions, 
as destructive of national union as of social enjoyment.” 
Corresp., p. 134, 

The following passage shows in what light the doctrines 
of the Missionaries appeared to intelligent Hindoos -— 
“The natives of Hindoostan, in common with those 
of other countries, are divided into two classes, the 
ignorant and the enlightened. The number of the latter 
is, I am sorry 1o say, comparatively very few here; and 
to these men the idea of a triune-God, a man-God, and 
also the idea of the appearance of God in the bodily 
shape of a dove, or that of the blood of God shed for 
the payment of a debt, seem entirely heathenish and 
absurd, and consequently their sincere conversion to 
[Tviniterian] Christianity must be morally impossible, 
But they would net scruple to embrace, or at least to 
encourage, the Unitarian system of Christianity, were it 
inculoated on them in an intelligible manner. The 
former class, I mean the ignorant, must be cnemies to 
both systems of Christianity, Trinitarianism and Dni- 
tarianinn. As they feel great reluctance in forsaking 
the deities worshipped by their fathers for foreign Gods, 
in substituting the blood of God for the water of the 
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Ganges as a purifying substance; so the idea of an in- 
visible Being as the sole object of worship, maintained 
by Unitarians, is foreign to their understanding. Under 
these circumstances it would be advisable, in my humble 
opinion, that ono or two, if not more gentlemen, well 
qualified to teach English literature and science, and 
noted for their moral conduct, should be employed to 
cultivate the understandings of the present ignorant 
generation, and therely improve their hearts, that the 
cause of truth may triumph over false religion, and the 
desired comfort and happiness may be enjoyed by men 
of all classes.”—Corresy., pp. 135, 136. 

After stating that he expected great advantage from 
the services of “serious and able teachets of European 
learning and science, and Christian morality, wuuingled 
with religious doctrincs” ; and that miss:unary schools 
for corresponding purposes would be of great uso, being, 
in his judgment, the only way of improving the under- 
standings of the native children and ultimately melio- 
rating their hearts ; RasmionuN Roy continues :— 

“There are numerous intelligent uatives, who thirst 
after European knowledge and literature, but not many 
who wish to be made acquainted with the Christian 
religion and to examine ita truth ; being chiefly deterred 
by the difficulty (if not utter impossibility) attached to 
the acquirement of a correct notion of the tremendoua 
mystical doctrines which the Missionaries ascribe to 
their religion.” —Corresp,, p. 137.¥ : 

It is probable that many English friends of enlight- 


© Vide Dr. Canrzwran's “ Review,” pp. 56—58. 
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enment had put themselves into communication with 
the Hindoo Reformer before his arrival in England. 
The length of time which has elapsed since his death 
makea it very difficult to discover traces of the corres- 
pondence which doubtless took place between them and 
him. The following letter to the late J. B, Keim, Eaq., 
of Bristol, for which we are indebted to his daughter, 
will be read with interest — 

“Dzar Sip,—Mrs. Matrarw being sbout to depart for 
Europe, has kindly offered to take charge of any letter: 
or pamphlet that I may address to you. I embrace this 
opportunity of acknowledging the receipt of your letter 
and of the books, your excellent father’s Lectures on 
Moral Philosophy, &., which I had the honor to receive 
through Mrs. Marrazw upwards of two years ago, and 
apologizing to you for the delay which has unavoidably 
taken place in answering your kind communication. 
For a period of more than two years, owing to the most 
affecting cixeumsatances arising from the hostile feelings 
of some individuals towards my family, I found myself 
totelly unable to pure any undertaking or carry on 
correspondence, even with those whom I sincerely loved 
and revered, either residing in this country or in any 
other part of the globe. As I intend to lay those cir- 
cumstances before the public within a short period in 
the form of a pamphlet, I refrain from detailing them 
at present, I however trust that in consideration of 
the accident alluded to you will kindly excuse the 
apparent neglect of which I confess I am guilty, and 
for which I have no other apology to offer. 

“I rejoice to learn that the friends of the cause of 
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religious truth have exerted themselves in the promo- 
tion of the true system of religion in India, and have 
remitted about 15,000 rupees te the care of Mezara. 
Auzxanver and Co. for religious purposes, and that the 
Rev. Mr. Apa hopes to be enabled to resume his mis- 
eionary pursuits by the latter end of this month. The 
time of a fair trial is approaching, and truth I doubt 
not will expose the corruptions and absurd notions 
which have gradually disfigared genuine Christianity, 
and have brought it to e level with heathen mythology. 
T am happy to inform you that the books which you 
kindly presented me with were deservedly placed in our 
Library, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Apam, A few 
copies of the Improved Version will be of much use to 
our frienda here. The Rev. Mr. Fox has intimated his 
intention to furnish us with a certain number of that 
work. 

“Should you happen to see Dr. CARPENTER, you will 
oblige me by presenting my best respects to that gentle- 
man. I ghall soon embrace an opportunity of bringing 
myself in writing to his recollection. 

“T have the pleasure to send you a copy of a pamphlet 
(a Bengalee Grammar in English) which has lately been 
published, and beg you will accept of it as a token of 
the regard and respect I entertain for you. With my 
fervent wishes for your health and success, I remain, 

y “Dear Sir, 
“Yours most faithfully, 
“Rauwouon Ror. 
“ Oarourra, Feb. 7th, 1827.” 
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Such are a few of the English impressions of the 
Hindoo Reformer, as gathered from the notices of him 
which reached us previously to his taking up his abode 
in our own country. We cannot close this chapter 
better than with the following tribute to him, when 
his health was proposed from the Chair ot the annual 
anniversary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
cistion, in May, 1826 — 

“Mr. Annorr said, ‘I hope to be excused for seizing 
this opportunity of bearing testimony to the inestimable 
character of the person whose health you have now 
drunk. His high and exalted talents are already known 
in Europe by his works ; but it is those only who have 
known him personally, and who have enjoyed his con- 
versation, that can form e true estimate of hi character, 
It is not his talenta only, although they have excited 
the edmiration of every part of the world, but his 
virtues, his enlightened and bencvolent heart, which 
raise him as much above others in philaniLropy as in 
natural or acquired atlainments.’” * 


‘Monthly Repository,” 1826, Vol. xxx, p. 800. 


CHAPTER I. 


AREIVAL IN ENGLAND AND RESIDENCE 
IN LONDON. 


‘Tue arrival of the illustrious Hindoo Reformer to our 
country was anxiously anticipated by all who had be- 
come acquainted with him through thé various channels 
which have been laid before the reader, The nature of 
his labours, and the distance of the scene of them, 
naturally prevented his being an object of popular en- 
thusiasm ;—nor, if that had been excited in his favour, 
would he have desired the public demonstrations of 
sdmirstion and respect which were recently ‘accorded to 
the great Italian patriot. But the reception given to 
him, though of 9 widely different kind, must have been 
no less gratifying to him at the time, and to his country- 
publicly accorded to him, and ea place was awarded to 
him among the foreign ambassadors at the coronation of 
the sovereign ; persons the most remarkable for their 
social standing and literary eminence sought his eaciety, 
and highly esteemed the privilege of intercourse with 
him ;—he was recsived into oar English homes not only 
a8 @ distinguished guest, but as a friend;—and when he 
¥ 
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‘was prostrated on the bed of sickness and of death in a 
foreign land, he was surrounded with the most loving 
attentions, tended with the most anxious solicitade, and 
finally laid in the grave surrounded with true mourners, 
who felt him akin to them in spirit, if not connected 
with him by the ties of earthly relationship. 

At this distance of time, however, when thirty-five 
years have passed, and swept away 60 large a portion of 
the generation then existing, it is extremely difficult to 
collect memorials of this eventful visit, the first of the 
kind which had ever been paid to our country. The 
answers to inquiries on the subject have constantly been 
that some relative or friend was in frequent and highly 
interesting communication with the celebrated Brahmin, 
and could have given abundant information,—but that 
he is dead! The gentlemen at whose house RamMOHUN 
Ror resided in London, and who were on terms of inti- 
mate friendship with him, could have afforded the most 
important information respecting his pursuits there; but 
they have fong since passed away. Those that still 
remain and had the privilege of knowing him were 
generally too young at the time to have entered suffici- 
ently fully into his general objects, and therefore cannot, 
throw much Hight on the menner in which he carried 
them ont, From some of these, however, very inter- 
esting reminiscences have been received, narrated with 
an exactness which shews how deep must have been 
the impression which they made. From these and from. 
such incidental notices as appeared at the period, espe- 
cially from the work of the Rev. Dr. CaRrEnTze already 
alluded to, our materials must be drawn. 
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‘We do not find any record of the few years preceding 
the arrival of Rammonus Roy in England. We have 
seen that he had contemplated this visit during a long 
period, and doubtless had been making preparation for 
its accomplishment. The lawsuit which he had been 
carrying on for some time in reference to his caste had 
doubtless direct bearing on his projected voyage. We 
understand, that strictly speaking, the mere circumstance 
of leaving the country is regarded as involving loss of 
caste; he was probably anxious to establish that this is 
not necessarily the case, and succeeded ;—he retained 
hia rank, and to the very last he was habitually careful 
while in our country to avoid every thing that could be 
construed into an act exposing him to loss of caste, and 
he was constantly attended upon by a Brahmin, who 
would of course report infringement of regulations. We 
have already seen thet his motive in this, was not any 
lingering attachment to the superstitionsof his country, 
or to early associations, but a desire to avoid every thing 
which might impeir his usefulness among his country- 
men, or diminish the influence of his teachings. 

The immense difficulty of the enterprise at that period 
is proved by the fact, that we do not hear of any other 
Hindoo of high caste visiting this country since the 
death of Rawxonuw Roy, until, in 1841 or 2, his friend, 
DwankaNaTs Tacors, came to England; and in 1845 
four native Indian Medical Students accompanied hither 
‘Dr. Henry Goonsve, the founder of the Medical College 
in Caloutta. About eight years ago a young Brahmin 
priest, having embraced Christianity, and been baptised, 
accepted the offer of an American gentleman to provide 
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him with a free passage to the United States, thet he 
might prepare himself to be a Christian Missionary, and 
he subsequently came to England. The difficulties he 
‘had to encounter to escape, were inconceivable. Nothing 
‘but the strongest resolution on his part would have 
enabled him to elude the efforta to retain him; hia 
Mother even followed him in a boat to endeavour to 
induce him then to go back. On his retum to India 
five years ago, every effort was made by his family to 
bring him again within the controul of the Brahmins, 
and he had recently the sorrow of hearing his Mother, 
on her dying bed, reproach him as the cause of her dis- 
grace and death, and the misery of the family. It is 
only at the present time, when a number of odurageous 
young men have determined mutually to support each 
other in casting off the shackles of superstition and 
caste, and that a few have pioneered the way, ren- 
dering the undertaking practicable and comparatively 
easy, that such an enterprise has been regarded other- 
wise than with the greatest dread. It is necessary to 
remember this, fully to realize the courage of the 
Hindoo Reformer. 

The King of Delhi availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded by Rammouun Roy's visit to England to wge 
certain claims on the British Government, and conferred 
upon him the title of Rajah, or Prince, by which he was 
commonly known in this country, Rammonun Roy being 
the only Indian Prince known among us.* 

* The present spelling of this word is Rajé, but as Rawonon 


Ror himself spelt it as in the text, the orthograpby then used is 
reserved in this volume, 
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Tt was on April 8th, 1831, that the Rajah Rammoxon 
Roy landed in our country, at Liverpool. He was at 
once invited by Wim Rarupons, Eaq,, to take up 
his residence at the hospitable abode of Greenbank, 
which has been honoured by the presenca of so many 
Glustrious strangers who have there found a home; he 
preferred however to be independent, and at Radley’s 
Hotel he was visited by many who desired at once 
to give him a respectful greeting. There are some 
who still treasure the remembrance of being among 
his early visitors, One of these, now a grey headed 
man, recollected when a young midshipman, on ar- 
riving st Oalcutta, going to visit the magnificent resi- 
dence’ and grounds of the Brahmin, who was even 
then celebrated; it was in the Circular Road, at the 
eastern extremity of the town. He did not see the 
master of the mansion, but he picked up in the large _ 
aviary a relic in remembrance of the distinguished man, 
which he still treasures, The- Rajah was pleased to 
meet on his arrival one even in comparatively humble 
rank, who had visited his country and his own home. 
Those who had watched with deep interest his religious 
progress eagerly welcomed him. The brief narrative of a 
most interesting interview with the celebrated WiitaN 
Rosoos is happily preserved in the Memoir of that 
eminent man by his son, Hexgy Roscoz :-— 

It will be recollected,” says the biographer, “that at 
a very early period of his life Mr. Roscoz had collected 
the moral precepts of the New Testament into a small 
volume, to which he gave the title of ‘ Christian Morality, 
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aa contained in the Precepts of the New Testament; in 
the Language of Jesus Christ.’ In the decline of life 
this youthful attempt was recalled to his mind by a work 
of s similar character proceeding from a very unlooked 
for quarter. This was ‘The Precepte of Jeeus,’ collected, 
arranged, and published at Calcutta by a learned Brab- 
vain, RAMMOHUX Roy, who, having become a convert to 
Christianity, endeavoured in this manner to recommend 
the religion of Christ to his countrymen, The character 
and history of this extraordinary man excited in the 
highest degree the interest and the admiration of Mr. 
Roscoz, Not only had he emancipated his mind from 
the dark and crue) superstitions in which he had been 
educated, but he had cultivated his intellect to a degree 
which few of the natives of more favoured climes attain. 
For the purpose of studying the Scriptures he hed ren- 
dered himself familiar with the Hebrew and the Greek, 
and had improved his mind by the study of various 
branches of knowledge. But these were his least merita, 
The great excellence of his character consisted in his 
enlarged viewa with regard to the welfare and improve- 
ment of his species, and in the benevolent zeel with 
which he promoted every project for the extension of 
education and of useful knowledge amongst the inhabi- 
tants of India. Of this zeal he gave a striking proof in 
the erection of a printing-press at Calcutta, at which his 
own work, ‘The Precepts of Jesus,’ and other volumes 
calculated to extend the influence of Christianity amongst 
the Hindoos, were printed. 

“Tt is not surprising that with a man of this high and 
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enlightened character Mr, Roscoz should be desirony 
of communicating ; and accordingly he took advantage 
of the opportunity of one of his friends (the late Mr. 
Tsomas Hopason Firrcure of Liverpool) proceeding to 
India, to transmit to Raxoxsonuw Roy a amall collection 
of his works, which he accompanied with the following 
letter =~ 

“* Although I have not the henour of being known to 
you, I am no stranger to your writings, nor to the 
uniform and noble manner in which you have asserted 
the cause of true and genuine Christianity, against the 
sophisms and absurdities of those who would persuade 
us that they are the only objects of the benevolence 
of the great Creator and common Father of all His 
offspring. It seems strange even to myzelf that so long 
® time hes elapsed, in which I have been aware how 
neatly my opinions on religious subjects have agreed 
with your own, without introducing. myself to your 
acquaintance. The fact is, that within the first twenty 
years of a life which is now verging on its seventy- 
‘ eighth year, I had devoted myself to the task of form. 
ing, as far as possible, a complete code of moral conduct 
from the precepts of Jesus Christ es given in the New 
Testament, in hia own words; in which I had made a 
considerable progress ; and although circumstances pre- 
vented my completing it, yet the impression which the 
attempt made on my own mind convinced me, that 
true Christianity consists alone in doing the wilt of our 
Father which is in heaven, which will is not only suffi- 
ciently, but most powerfully and beautifully enforoed in 
that sacred volume, 
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“(In my riper years, aa the effairs of the world 
engaged my attantion, I have been employed on most 
of the great subjects of human interest; and have 
‘written and published on politics, jurispradence, history, 
criticiam, science, and literature, according to the mea- 
sure of my abilities, and with the consciousness, in 
whatever department I have been engaged, of having 
promoted, to the best ef my power, the improvement 
and happiness of my fellow-creatures. 

«Some of theae works I would even flatter myself 
mey, perhaps, have occurred to your notice; but at all 
events, that I may not suffer the little that remains to 
me of this life to pass away without being better known 
to you, and having at present favourable opportunity 
of sending you a few volumes on various subjects that 
may give you a tolerable idea how I have been employed, 
I have made up a specimen of my writings, which I 
have to desire you will accept as the gift of one friend 
to another ; in order thet, if they should be received in 
the same spirit in which they are sent, they may in fact 
diminish the barrier which Providence has placed be- 
tween us, and introduce us to the society of each other, 
to be united, during our future lives, as true and faithful 
followers of our common Master, 

“*The opportunity to which I have above alluded ia 
that of a young friend who is about to depart from 
hence on @ voyage to Calcutta, where it is his intention 
to take up his residence in a mercantile capacity, and 
who is desirous of an introduction to you, for the freedom 
of which I mast trust myself to your indulgence. 
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“We have, for some time past, been flattered with 
hopes of seeing you in this kingdom, but I fear I am 
not destined to have that pleasure. At all events, it 
will be a great gratification to me if I should survive 
the attacks of the paralytic complaint, ander which I 
have now laboured for some years, till I hear that you 
have received this very sincere mark of the deep reapect 
and attachment which I have so long entertained for 
you, and which I hope to renew in a happier state 
of being. 


“<T am, my dear Sir, 
“Your assured friend and fellow-christian, 
«Ww. R 
“To the celebrated and learned 


RAMMOHUN Roy, Calcutta.’ 

“Before this letter could reach ita destination Mr. 
Roscoz had the unexpected gratification of hearing that 
the extraordinary person to whom it was sddressed was 
already on his voyage to Europe. This intelligence 
was quickly followed by his arrival at Liverpool, where 
his character and striking appearance excited much 
curiosity and interest. The interview between him and 
Mr. Roscox will never be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed it, Aftor the usual gesture of eastern salutation, 
end with 8 mixture of oriental expression; Raw“onon 
Roy said, ‘Happy and proud em I—proud and happy 
to behold a man whose fame has extended not only over 
Enrope, but over every part of the world’ ‘I bless God,’ 
replied Mr. Roscox, ‘ that I have been permitted to liv 
to see this day.’ Their conversation chiefly turned 
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upon the objects which had led Rasmomux Roy to this 
country, and in the course of it he displayed an intimate 
acquaintance with the political and commercisl state of 
England” 

“The visit of the Rajah to Liverpool was a very short 
one, from his anxiety to be present at the third reading 
of the Reform Bill, and at the debates on the aubject 
of India; and on his departure for London he carried 
with him the following letter from Mr. Tosco to Lord 
Brovania — 

“'T have ths goad isocias gd poep atogpalas Slaaware 
of introducing to your Lordship’s kind notice and atten- 
tion the bearer of this, the celebrated and learned Rax- 
éMonUN Roy, who is just arrived here from Caleutta, and 
of whom you must already have frequently heard as the 
illustrious convert from Hindooism to Christianity, and 
the author of the selections from the New Testament of 
‘The Precepts of Jesus’; by the publication and diffu- 
sion of which amongst the natives of the Hast reason- 
able hopes are now entertained, that, in a short time, 
the shocking system and cruel practices of Paganism 
will be abolished, and the people of those populous 
regions be restored to the pure and simple precepta of 
morality and brotherly love. Amongst the many and 
important motives which have induced him to leave his 
eountry and connections, and visit this island, I under- 
atand he is induced to hope he may be of some asaistance 
in promoting the canse of the natives of India in the 
great debates which must ere long take place here, 
respecting the Charter of the East India Company; but 
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I have yet seen go little of him, from his numerous 
engagements here, that I must leave your Lordship to 
learn his intentions from himself, which you will find 
him very capable of explaining in his own strong and 
appropriate English idiom. One great reason, as I 
understand, for his haste to leave this for London, is 
to be present to witness the great measures that will be 
taken by your Lordship and your illustrious colleagues 
for promoting the long wished-for reform of his native 
country. On the present occasion, I will not trouble 
you farther than to request, that, if it should not be 
inconsistent with your Lordship’s station and conve- 
nience, you would obtain for our distinguished visitor 
the benefit of a seat under the gallery in the House of 
Commons, on the debate on the third reading of the 
Reform Bill ; which favour I am anxious he should owe 
rather to your Lordship (if you have no objection to it) 
than to other individuals, to whom, I ,understand, he 
has letters of introduction.” * 

‘The Rajah hod the ploasure of social intercourse in 
Liverpool both with Mr. and Mrs. Rosooz end with the 
friends at Greenbank and the Dingle, where he gave the 
impression which has often been referred to, “of s great, 
man,——of power and grace in his frame,—and the same 
in his countenance and manner.” 

On going to London arrangements were made to 

‘%& Life of Writs: Roscoz, Vol. 11, pp. 418420, 

[The venerable Mr. Rosoor, then in his seventy-sighth year, did 
not long survive this interview, but after 4 short illness breathed 
‘his last on the 80th of June following.] 
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gratify his wish to be present at a reading of the Reform 
Bill, in which he took so earnest an interest, but through 
driving on his arrival to the wrong Hotel he was too 
late. His views on the subject may be gathered from 
the following letter to Wi14M Rarusons, Esq., which 
he has kindly given permission to insert -— 
“48, Beprorp Squarz, Lonpon, 
" Fuly 81st, 1882. 


“My pzaz Sm,—I am now happy to find myself fully 
justified in congratulating you and my other friends at 
Liverpool on the complete success of the Reform Billa, 
notwithstanding the viclent opposition and want of 
political principle on the part of the aristocrats. The 
nation can no longer be a prey of the few who used to 
fill their purses at the expense, nay, to“the ruisf of the 
people, for a period of upwards of fifty years, The 
Ministers have honestly and firmly discharged their 
duty, and provided the people with means of securing 
their righta. I hope and pray that the people, the 
mighty people of England, may now in like manner do 
theirs, cherishing public spirit and liberal principles, at 
the same time banishing bribery, corruption and selfish 
interests, from public proceedings. 

“As I publicly avowed that in the event of the 
Reform Bill being defeated I would renounce my con- 
nection with thia country, I refrained from writing to 
you or any other friend in Liverpool until I knew the 
veault, Thank heaven I can now feel proud of being 
one of your fellow subjects, and heartily rejoice that I 


have had the infinite happiness of witnessing the ealva- 
tion of the uation, nay of the whole world. 

“ Pray remember me kindly to Mr. Caorrer and Mr. 
Bunson, and present my best respects to Mrs, RATHBONE 
and love to the children ; believe me, 

“My dear Sir, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“Ramwonon Roy.’ 

“PS§.—If the German philosopher is still at Liver- 
pool, be good enongh to remember me kindly to him, 
and inform him that we have succeeded in the reform 
question without having recourse to the principles of 
phrenology. “RR” 


‘We must now refer to Dr. CanpzntEn’s “ Review” for 
information respecting his visit to London. 

“On the 8th of April, 1831, the Rajah arrived at 
Liverpool, accompanied by his youngest aon, Rajah Raw 
Roy, and two native servants, one of them a Brabmin ; 
and goon after proceeded to London. He arrived among 
us at a period when the whole nation was in a state of 
intense excitement, in connexion with Parliamentary 
Reform ; and being well versed in our national history, 
and intimately acquainted with our political institu- 
tions and parties, he saw at once the bearings of the 
great measure which, he wrote, would ‘in its conse- 
quences promote the welfare of England and her de- 
pendencies, nay, of the whole world? Among those 
consequences, he lived"to see 4 most important series 
of changes commenced, in the connexion of this country 
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with his own; in the preparation of which, there is 
reason to believe, our Goverament employed, and duly 
appreciated, the advantages which all would expect 
might be derived from the presence of a man s0 
eminently qualified for the object by his knowledge, 
jadiciousness, moderation, and patriotism. 

“The fame of Rammonun Roy had preceded him; but 
the official character in which he came, together with 
the state of public affairs, necessarily brought him for- 
ward to public notice even more than might otherwise 
have been expected. The native Princes of Delhi, con- 
ceiving that they had a claim upon the East India 
Company to a very considerable amount, commissioned 
Bammonon Roy as their Envoy to represent and urge 
it; and they gave him, by firman, the title of Rajah. 
His official relation and title were recognized by the 
British Government ; but the East India Company have 
never acknowledged either, though they always treated 
him with great consideration as a highly-distinguished 
individual. He was, however, presented to his Majesty 
by the President of the Board of Control; and had a 
place assigned to him at the Coronation among the 
Ambassadors. He appears, indeed, to have had no reason 
for dissatisfaction with our Government, either in his 
individual or in his official capacity. 

“Mr. Davip Hane, an Englishman of Caloutta, of 
well-known and great respectability, from bis earnest 
attachment to the Rajah, had urged his brothers in 
Bedford Square to do every thing in their power for 
him ; and especially to render him those services which 
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he was sure to need in a land so‘different from his own, 
and to protect him from those evils and inconveniences 
to which his unsuspecting nature and ignorance of our 
customs might expose bim. With great diffionlty they 
at last prevailed upon him, some months after his 
arrival, to accept a home in their house; and when he 
went to France, for a few weeks, one of them acoam- 
panied him to Paris, where he was more than once at 
the table of Louis PamirrE” 

“My own opportunities,” eays Dr. CarrEnren, “of 
direct communication with this eminent person, while 
ho remained in India, werenot frequent. Each had very 
close engagements and many interruptions of purpose. 
One of his communications, at least, on which I rested 
much, was lost. I had no official reason for intruding 
upon his time; nor had I—it would have been pre- 
sumptuous if I had had—any desire to attempt to direct 
hie views, except by information as to the.state of things 
among our religious community in Britain. It always 
seemed to me that his was a mind which, while looking 
to higher guidance, was to shape its own course; and 
which must be decided in its choice by the requirementa 
of circumstances over which the residents in this country 
could have no controul, and of which, indeed, we had 
no certain knowledge. I was enabled, however, to keep 
myself in his recollection; and when he arrived in 
Britainy the first letter which I received from him 
assured me that I possessed his friendly regard, and 
that as soon as his public duties permitted, he would 
visit us, I was his companion in his first attendance 
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on Unitarian worship if London, and in the evening I 
conducted him to the crowded meeting of our Associ- 
ation, at which the father of my calleague, Rev. ROBERT 
ASPLAND, presided ; where the enlightened Brahmin was 
welcomed as a fellow-labourer, and received with every 
mark of deep and heartfelf respect; and where he him- 
self, though weakened by accident and indisposition, 
expressed, in simple but correct language—the remem~- 
‘brance of which, and of his appearance, preases vividly 
on my heart as I commit the thought to writing—his 
humble appreciation of himself, and his desires to pro- 
mote whatever appeared to him the cause of truth and 
duty.” 

A full record of this most interesting occasion is 
happily preserved in the “Monthly Repository” of June, 
1881 (Vol. v. N.S, pp. 417420). The arrival of the 
.“ Apostle of the East” bad been eagerly anticipated. 
After the proceedings had commenced, we read :—~ 

“Just at this period the Rajah Rammouun Roy made his 
sppearance on the platform, and was greeted with the cordial 
applause of the meeting. 

“The Rev. Cxarmwan.—Onr illustrious friend (for such I trast 
‘ho will allow me to call him) will permit me to state that bis pre- 
kence creates among ua a senaation which he perhaps will hardly 
understand. It does ao, because in his person and example wo 
eee an instance of the power of the human mind in recovering 
iteif from the errois of ages; and because we conceive that we. 
see in him, with his intelligence end character, one of the best 
and most disinterested judges of the claims of Unitarianism to be 
the original Christin doctrine. 

* * * * * 

“Dr. Bowaurs (now Sir Joux Bowaua),—I feel it as a very 

Wignal honour to have entrusted to my care a resolution, the object 
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of which is to weloome our illustrious orleatal friend, and to com- 
municate all we feel and hope towards him. I ought not to asy 
all we feel and hope, for I am sure that it is lomposalble to give 

to those sentiments of interest and anticipation with 
which his advent here is associated in all our minds, I recollect 
some writers bave indulged themselves with inquiring whet they 
should feel if any of those time-honoured men whose namea have 
lived through the visissitades of ages, ehould appear among them, 
They have endeavoured to imagines what would be their sensations 
if @ Plato or @ Socrates, a Milton or a Newton, were ynexpectedly 
ta honour them with their presence. I recollect that a poet, who 
hag well been called divine, has drawn « beautiful picture of the 
feelings of those who first visited the soufhern hemisphere, and 
there saw, for the first time, thet beautiful constellation, the 
Golden Crows. It was with feelings such as they underwent that 
I was overwhelmed when I stretched out in your name the hend of 
weloome to the Rajah Raxmoncx Bor. In my mind the effect 
of distance is very like the effect of time; and he who comes 
among ts from a country thousands of miles off, must be looked 
upon with the same interest us those illustrious men who lived 
thousands of years ago. But in the case of our friend, his coming 
may be deemed an act of heroism of which the European cannot 
form a just estimate. When Peter the Groat werit forth to instrnet 
himself in the civilization of the South,—wherrhe left the berba- 
rons honours of his own oourt to perfect himself in ehip-building at 
Saardam, he presented himself to the public eye ins more illustricus 
manner than after any of his most gloribus victories. But Peter 
had to overcome no prejudices-he had to break down no embar 
rasements; for he knew that he had left those who were behind 
him with an enthusiast equel to his own, and he knew that he 
‘would be received by them, when he should return, with the same 
display of enthusiasm. Our illustrious friend, however, bas made 
® more severe experiment: he hes ventured to accomplish that 
which perhaps none other connected, aa he is, with the highest 
honours of the Brabminical race ever attempted: he has ventured 
to do thet which wonld have been regarded with incredulity ten 
years ago, and which hereafter will crown his name with the high- 
esthonour, He will go back to his friends in the East and tell 
them how interested we are in them, and how delighted we are to 
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communicate to them through him all our desires to do everything 
in our power to advance their improvement and felicity. Time 
would fail me if I were to attempt to go over the history of our 
iMustzions guest,—if I were to tell how eminently and constantly 
he has exerted himself for the removal of misery and the promo- 
tion of happiness. If at this moment Hindoo piles are not burn- 
ing for the reception of widows, it is owing to bis interference, to 
his exbortations, to his argaments. Can we look on such benefits 
28 these without considering him as our brother? Osn he come 
here without hearing our enthusiastic voloes telling him how we 
have marked his progress, and without our proffaring to him, if not 
our note of trinmph, at least our acoants of gratitade? It was to 
ua a delightfal dream that we might, on some occasion, weloome 
him here; but though it was a hope, it was but a trembling one, 
of whioh we scarcely dared to anticipate the fruition. But ite 
seoomplishment has produced recollections ao interesting, that this 
day will be en epoch in our history, and no one will forget the 
oooasion when the Brahmin stood among us to reoeive our wel- 
come, and the assurance of the interest we take in all he does and 
in all he shall do; to which I may add that our delight will be too 
great if we oan in any way advance those great plans, the progress 
of which is the grand object of his exertions. Sir, I move with 
great pleasure, ‘That the members of this Association foel a deep 
interest in the ataslioration of the condition of the natives of 
British Tndia; that we trust their welfare and improvement will 
never be lost sight of by the Legislature and Government of our 
country; that we have especial pleasure in the hope that juster 
notions and purer forma of rehgicn are gradually advancing 
amongst them; and that our illustrious visitor from that distant 
region, the Bajah Rawamonox Ror, be hereby certified of our sym- 
pasby in his arduous end philanthropic labours, of our admiration 
of his character, of our delight at his presence amongst ua, and of 
our conviction that the megnanimous and beneficent course which 
the has marked out for himself and hitherto consistently pursued, 
will entitle him to the blessings of his countrymen end of man- 
ind, as it will assuredly receive those of future generations.” 
“Dr, Kruxzanp (late President of Harvanl University, United 
States).—In the absence of ihe Hon. fzway Waxitoy, who was 
to have seconded this motion, but is prevented by indisposition, T 
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have greet pleasure in seconding the motion. It is well known 
“thas the Eajeh is an object of lively interest in America; and he 
in expected there with the greatest anxisty. 

“The Rev. Oxaremax.—In proposing this reeclation I beg to 
suggest that the assembly should rise in unanimous approbation 
of its object. 

“The meeting accordingly rose, and carried the resolution by 
acclamation. ba 


“ Rawnoxux Ror.—i am too unwell and too much exhausted 
to take any active part in thia meeting; but I am much indebted 
to Dr. Krnxtanp and to Dr. Bowame for the honour they have 
conferred on me by calling me their fellowiabourer, and to you for 
admitting me to this Society as a brother and ane of your fellow: 
labourers. I am not sensible that IT have done any thing to 
deserve being called « promoter of this cause; but with respect to 
your faith I may observe, that I too believe in the one God, and that 
T believe in almost all the doctrines that you do: but I do this for 
amy own salvation and for my own peace. For the objects of your 
Society I must confess that I have done very little to entitle me to 
your gratitude or such admiration of my conduct. What heve 
done ?—I do not know what I have done !—1f I have ever rendered. 
you any services they must be very trifling—-very trifling I am 
sure. I igboured under many disadvantages. In the first instance, 
the Hindoos and tho Brahmins, to whom I @m related, are all 
hostile to the cause; and even many Obristiang there are more 
hostile to cur common cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmins, 
Ihave bonour for the appellation of Christian ; but they always 
tried to throw difficulties and obstacles in the way of the principles 
of Unitarian Christianity. I have found some of these hera; but 
more there. They abhor the notion of simple precepts. They 
elways lay # stress on mystery and mystical points, which serve to 
dslade thelr followers; and the consequence is, that we meet with 
‘ach opposition in India that our progress ia very slight; and I 
feel ashamed on my side that Ihave not made any progressthat 
might bare placed me on a footing with my fellow labourers in this 
part of the globe. However, if this is the trae system of Chris. 
innity, it will prevail, notwithstanding all the opposition that may 
‘pe made to it. Scripture seconds your aystem of religion, common. 
sense is always on your side; while power and prejudice are on 
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the side of your opponents, There is a battle going on hetwoen 
reason, serlpture, and common sense; and wealth, power, and pre- 
judice. These three bave been struggling with the other three; 
‘but Lam convinced that your success, sooner or later, is certain. 
T feel over-oxhansted, and therefore conclude with an expression of 
my heartfelt thanks for the honour that from time to time you 
have conferred on me, and which I shail never forget to the last 
moment of my existence. 

“ The Caaraman.—The Rajah will now allow me, es the repre- 
sentative of this essembly, to take him once more by the hand, 
and to repeat in your name our deep and heartfelt thanks for his 
presence on this occasion.” 

The Rev. W. J. Fox made the following beautiful 
allusion to the Rajah in his speech : 

“ And when our oriental friend shall return, if return he must, 
(long be it delayed!) to his native regions, may he have to report 
that Europe is not only as supreme as be esteoms it in sciences, 
arts, and arms, but is beginning to aspire to a supremacy in bene- 
.Volence which shall epnihilate alt other supremacies, and even in 
the end its own, by assimilating and exalting homan feeling and 
human cheracter in all the regions of the world. The Rajah 
remarked to me the other day, with somewhat of an indignant 
feeling, that be had, been shown a painting of Jesus Chriat, and 
that the painter was false, for he hed given him the pale European 
countenance, not remembering that Jesus Obrist was an oriental, 
The criticiem was just. Those theologisns bave painted falsely 
too who have portrayed Obristianity as a cold and intellectual 
religion, and not given it that rich oriental colouring of fancy and 
of feeling with which the Soriptures glow, and by which they pos- 
sees themselves not only of the mind, but the heart and son} of 
man, Oh, thus may our religion appear, creating the wholebumen 
race anew in the image of the Creator I" 

“While in London,” says Dr. CARPENTER, “he re- 
peatedly attended the worship of the Unitarians, at 
their different Chapels in or near the metropolis; and 
he twice attended their auniversary meetings: but it 
was his system to avoid ao far identifying himself with 
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any religious body, as to make himself answerable for’ 
their acta and opinions; and he also wighed to hear 
preachers of other denominations who had ecquired a 
just celebrity. He appears to have most frequented the 
Ohurch of the Rev. Dr. Kmwey (St. Olave’s, South- 
wark), who peculiarly interested him by the Christiar 
spirit and influence of his discourses.” 

Religious sympathy must have been truly refreshing 
to the spirit of the Hindoo Reformer, after the long 
persecutions he had endured in his own country; but 
every thing which related to his personal gratification 
wes always regarded by him es secondary to the welfare 
of his country. 

It cannot be doubted, therefore, that the Rajah’s time 
and labours while in England were specially directed to 
the accomplishment of the great objects to which he 
hed consecrated his life. , 

“The promotion of human welfare,” says Dr. C,, “and 
especially the improvement of his own countrymen, was 
the habit of his life, This rested, without a doubt, on 
the consciousness of power to aid in the great work; 
and it was influenced by a strong conviction of responsi- 
bility for the use of that power. No selfish narrow 

influenced him ; and if he sometimes yielded 
too much to the kindly dispositions of his nature, and 
if he always pursued his course with cautious prudence, 
he aver manifested fortitude and unyielding firmness 
when any great and benevolent object required exertion, 
and exposed him to calumny and persecution, 

“Buch waa the course he pursued for abolishing the 
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horrid and too frequent practice of buming the living 
widew of a Brahmin with the corpse of her husband. 
This he laboured various ways to accomplish ; and in 
this he had a great and acknowledged influence, which 
should make him regarded as the friend of his country, 
‘of the female sex, and of the human race. 

“There is no doubt that it was greatly throngh ‘his 
firmneas, his enlightened reasonings, and his persevering 
efforta, that the Government of Bengal at last thought 
themselves enabled to interdict the immolation of widows. 
His argomenta, and his appeals to ancient authorities 
held sacred by the Brahmins, enlightened the minds of 
maapy of them ; and made the merciful interposition of 
Lord Wa. Burtuxox and his Council, no longer regarded 
by them, and by persons connected with the East India 
Company at liome, as an interference with the religion 
of the Hindoos, When the interested and superstitious, 
as their last effort, appealed against the edict of the 
Government of India to the King in Council, RamonuN 
‘Ror waa here to oppose the appeal; and his unwearied 
efforts were given in aid of that result which finally 
annihilated the dreadful sacrifice of the living widow, 
and filled his heart, and the hearta of number of his 
countrymen, with joy and gratitude,” 

To enable us to comprehend the immense difficulties 
which the Reformer had to contend with in effecting 
this great object, it will be well here to refer to his 
previous writings on the subject. 

“The conferences,” saya Dr. C., “between an advocate 
for, and an opponent of, the practice of burning widows 
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alive, of which a translation is subjoined to the Veds, 
give us an opportunity of observing, not only the tena- 
cioumess with. which the superstitidjs Brahmins clung 
to this horrid sacrifice, and the grounds on which it waa 
defended, but also the acuteness of the Reformer’s mind, 
and the logical adroitness with which he reasoned from. 
common admissions; still more, they display his visws 
of the character and circumstances of the female sex, the 
diffusion of which in Hindoostan must tend to elevate 
them to their due rank in society, 

“¢The faults which you have imputed to women,’ 
wrote the Rajah, ‘are not planted in their constitution 
by nature; it would be, therefore, grossly criminal to 
condemn that sex to death merely from precaution. 
By asctibing to them all sorts of improper conduct, 
you have indeed successfully persuaded the Hindoo 
community to look down upon them as contemptible 
and mischievous creatures, whence they have becn 
subjected to constant miseries. I have, therefore, to 
offer a few remarks on this hoad.” 

“¢Women are in general inferior to men in bodily 
strength and energy ; consequently the male part of the 
community, taking advantage of their corporeal weak- 
ness, have denied te them those excellent merits that 
they ate entitled to by nature, and afterwards they are 
apt to say that women are naturally incapable of ac- 
quiting those merita, But if we give the subject con- 
sideration, we may easily ascertain whether or not your 
accusation against them is consistent with justice, As 
to their inferiority in point of understanding, when did 
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you ever afford them a fair opportunity of exhibiting 
their natural capacity? How then can you accuse 
them of want of gnderstanding? If, after instruction 
in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot comprehend 
or retain what has been taught him, we may consider 
him as deficient ; but es you keep women generally void 
of education and aequirementa, you cannot, therefore, in 
justice pronounce on their inferiority. On the contrary, 
Teelavutee, Bhanoomutes (the wife of the prince of 
Kumat), and that of Kalidas, are celebrated for their 
thorough knowledge of all the Shastrus: moreover in 
the Vrihudaranyuk Opunished of the Ujoor Ved it is 
clearly stated, that Yagnuvulkyn imparted divine now- 
ledge of the most difficult nature to his wife Muitreyes, 
who was able to follow and completely attain it! 

“*Secondly. You charge them with want of resolu- 
tion, at which I feel exceedingly surprised: for we 
constantly perceive, in a country where the name of 
death makes the male shudder, that the female, from her 
firmness of mind, offers to burn with the corpse of her 
deceased husband; and yet you accuse those women of 
deficiency in point of resolution.’ —Zransl., pp. 251, 252. 

“The Hindoo Sage then proceeds to defend the famals 
sex (Sdly) in reference to trustworthiness, and (4thly) to 
the subjection of the passions, in comparison with men ; 
and in the close of the discussion he gives a picture of 
the degradation to which the women of Hindoostan are 
exposed.” 

The description which Rammonun Roy here gives of 
the degradation of women in India, and the extreme 
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cruélties practised towards them, we will not copy, 
Reg Ni SAT Ok Bee line at ery sate: Then, 
we Jeam from hata, — 

“These are facta occuring every day, and not to be 
denied. What I lament is, that, seeing the women thus 
dependent and exposed to every misery, you feel for 
them no compassion that might exempt them from being 
tied down and burnt to death.’”—Trans?, pp. 253—255. 

“This horrid practice he speaks of repeatedly as 
murder, whenever any force was employed; and all 
engaged in it as then guilty of murder, It is easy to 
eee what malignant hatred such expressions were likely 
to excite. 

“In the ‘Brief Remarks regarding Modern Encroach- 
ments on the Ancient Rights of Females, according to 
the Hindoo Lew of Inheritance,’ 1822, subjoined to the 
Translations, Rammonun Roy delineates (p. 270), ‘the 
interest and care which their ancient Legislators took in 
the promotion of the comfort of the female part of the 
community,’ and shows the extreme evils that the Hindoo 
‘women incurred by the changes which afterwards took 
placa in the law of inheritance. In the course of this 
statement he says (pp. 274, 275), ‘It is not from reli- 
gious prejudices and early impressions only that Hindoo 
widows burn themselves on the piles of their deceased 
husbands, but also from their witnessing the distress in 
which widows of the same rank in life are involved, 
and the insults and slights to which they are daily sub- 
jected, that they become in a great meagure regardless 
of existence after the death of their husbands; and 
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this indifference, accompanied with the hope of fufure 
reward held out to them, leads them to the horrible 
act of enicide, These restraints on female inheritance 
encourage, in a great degree, polagymy, a frequent source 
of the greatest misery in native families.” 

“His lsbours for his country,” continues Dr. Car- 
vENTER, “had, however, a much wider scope. He took 
an intense interest in whatever contributed, or appeared 
to him likely to contribute, to its welfare; and his 
communications to our Legislature shew with what 
closeness of observation, soundness of judgment, and 
comprehensiveness of views, he had considered the va- 
tious circumstances which interfered with its improve- 
ment, or which, on the other hand, tended to promote 
it, They shew him to be at once the philosopher 
and the patriot, They are full of practical wisdom ; 
and there’ is reason to believe that they were highly 
valued by our Government, and that they aided in the 
formation of the new system, by which the well-being 
of our vast dependencies in Midia must be so greatly 
affected for good or for ill ;—a system which it requires 
little acquaintance with the causes of the welfare of 
nations to perceive, must, after the transition is fully 
aiade, essentially promote all the sources of prosperity 
to that immense population whom our nation is bound 
by every consideration of justice, as well as of philan- 
thropy and wise policy, to raise end enlighten. Long, 
however, before the means were presented to him of 
thus publicly aiding in the political amelioration of his 
country, he was promoting by example and cdoperation, 
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and by the decided expression of his convictions, that 
means of improvement which is essential to the perma- 
nent efficacy of all others, and from which the greatest 
‘benefits may be expected in relation to social welfare, and 
to the reception of the Gospel—the judicious education 
of the young. He saw that the communication of the 
knowledge contained in our language, and the training 
to our modes of thought and reasoning, was the only 
gare and general way ‘of improving the understandings 
of his countrymen, and of ultimately ameliorating their 
hearts’; and with the assistance of two or three friends, 
he himself supported a school for this purpose from 
about the year 1822, in which sixty Hindoo children 
receive instruction.” 

The spirit and object of the Rajah’s wak while in 
London, are thus eloquently delineated Ly the Rev. W. 
J. Fox in his discourse on the desth of the Hindoo 
Reformer :— 

“The benefits which, besides that great testimony 
which it was the busines'df his life to bear, he achieved 
or contemplated, for his native country, have this beau- 
tiful quality of all pure and good ends realized by pure 
and good means, thet however local and temporary the 
immediate advantages, they expand themselves into tho 
universal and enduring, and a blessing on ayy spot of 
earth tends to become @ benediction on the great globe 
itself, “The Hindoo patriot and reformer was, by the 
purity with which he sustained those characters, a bene- 
factor to mankind. The good which he attempted for 
his countrymen is reflected end re-acts upon us In 


leading them back, as he endeavoured by numeroug 
publications, through the superstitions and corruptions 
of ages, to the primeval simplicity of their religion, does 
he not show us, and may we not profit by the lesson, 
that a pure theism, the original religion of mankind, is 
the true basis of all religion? In endeavouring to im- 
prove the manners and condition, the laws and insti- 
tutions of that numerous people, was he not working 
good for us, who have injured ourselves, in so far as we 
have despised them, or bean accessory to their oppression 
and debasement? The tyrant and the corraptor must 
themselves feed at last on the fruits of corruption and 
tyranny ; while upon those who enlighten and emanci- 
pate, their own blessing returns in light and freedom. 

“Tn the establishment of native schools, for providing 
the advantages of English education, which he supported 
at considerable expense—in his connexion with the 
Indian Presa,—end his able and hongurable exertions to 
prolong its existence, by obtaining for it some degree 
of freedom, he was cdoperating with those who in this 
or any country strive after the enlightenment of the 
human mind as the most efficient means of advancing 
to the possession of political freedom and of social 
happiness, 

“Tn his work on the right of Hindoos to dispose of 
their ancestral property, and in other legal argument, he 
strnggled against decisions in the courts of Bengal, which 
he regarded as a departure from the beat and highest 
Hindoo authorities ; and which, as they tended to eatab- 
lish in that country the European principle or custom 
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of primogeniture, could not but be offensive to his acute 
inind which so distinctly saw, and his benevolent heart 
which so strongly deprecated, its pernicious operation, 
Property, like superstition, may perpetuate a distinction 
of caste. This is one of the evils which make the wor- 
ship of mammon not less degreding and pernisions to 
society than other idolatries. 

“The noble exertions of Rammonun Ror to stop the 
prevalent etrocity of sacrificing widows on the funeral 
pile, no doubt contributed to the abolition of that 
practice, His stroggle with the interests of the Brah- 
mins and the prejudices of dociety would not have been 
80 long, had the British authorities more decidedly and 
promptly espoused the claims of humanity. In one of 
his tracts on this subject, there is a noble and eloquent 
passage, in which, from reprobating the particular in- 
stante of oppression of the female sex, he rises to the 
advocacy of such amelioration of ‘their education and 
condition as would give the amplest scope and highest 
direction to their influence on the mind, the morala, and 
the happiness of the whole human race, And thus, also, 
his desire to visit Europe and America, had its source in 
that pure patriotism which not merely agrees with, but 
ig philanthropy. He had long wished to observe society 
under the infuence of liberal institutions. Hoe wished 
the sea to become the same broad highway for his 
countrymen that it is for the merchants, the travellers, 
and the literati of free and civilized nations. He wished, 
in the spirit of that Gospel which destroyed the partition 
wall betwixt Jew and Gentile, to break the barriers 
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which divide the Eastern and the Western world. He 
had other and more immediate purposes. It was his 
hope that he might benefit his countrymen by his 
presence, and, if opportunity favoured, his interference, 
during the discussions which were about to take“plase 
on the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter. 
An appeal had also been made to the King in Council, 
by the idolatrous Brahmins and their partisans, against 
the decree of the local authorities for the abolition of 
Suttees, And the Emperor of Delbi had constituted 
him his representative, with the title of Rajah, for the 
parpose of procuring reparation of certain encroach~ 
menta on his rights by the East India Company. These 
purposes are all happily accomplished. His evidence on 
Indian affairs, which no doubt had ita weight with the 
legislature, is before the public. He was present when 
the Privy Council gave ita final decision against ‘the 
Brahminical application for the renewal of the Suttee 
atrocities ; and bis negotiations on behalf of the Emperor 
of Delhi were conducted to @ satisfactory and honour- 
able termination. ‘During his residence here he was 
the deeply-interested spectator of the most important 
struggle for popular right which has taken place in this 
country. And, in gocial intercourse, he endeared him- 
aelf to natives of many countries, and to persons of all 
parties, ranks, and ages ; attracting a regard which no 
celebrity could have conciliated, but which flowed spon- 
taneously towards that goodness which was in him the 
soul of greatness.” 

His visit to England wis at a period peculiarly im- 
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portant, In 1881, 1832, a Committee of the House of 
Commons was sitting on the affairs of India, and in 
1833 a Bill on that subject was introduced into Patlia- 
ment. Hence his time and thoughts were continually 
occupied with the proceedings of the Government, and 
affording information and advice whenever they wore 
required. Every thing else was made subservient to 
this great object. Frequently was the noble form of 
the illustrious stranger seen within the precincts of our 
Houses of Parliament, as those still remember who were 
there thirty-five years ago. 

In the Appendix to the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on Indian affairs in 1881, 1832, 
are papers by Rammonon Roy, communicated by the 
Board of ControL These papers occupy seventeen folio 
pages full of interesting and important observations. 
The queries are searching and comprehensive, and re- 
spect the position of the Governfhent’ relating to the 
farmer and land cultivators—the judicial system,—and 
the policy of the Government in reference to the pro- 
motion of natives, The opinions of such a man, who 
could regard the question at the same time with the 
patriotic feeling of a native of India, with the philo- 
sophic and enlarged mind of a sage and a religious man, 
and with a full knowledge and appreciation of the views 
and objects of the British Government, must deserve to 
be fully known and considered. We cannot here do 
more, however, than mention where this evidence is to 
be found, and give a few extracts from it -— 

“In the Appendix to the Report from the Select 


Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of 
the East India Company, published in 1881, Vol. v., 
pp. 716—741, several papers are contained which were 
‘written by Rammoxun Ror, 

“1, Revenue System of India,—pp. '716—723. Copy 
of communication between Rammonux Roy and the 
Board of Control relative to the Revenue and Judicial 
System of India.—54 questions proposed to Rammonun 
Roy, and his answers, dated 19th August, 1881, Sub- 
jects: Revenue System of India, Tenure of Land, Rate 
of Rent, Title to Land, Improvement of the State of the 
Cultivators and Inhabitants at large.” 

“2. Pages '728—726, Appendix A. Paper on the 
Revenue System of India, by Rawmonon Roy, dated 
London, August 19h, 1831. 

“ Rawwoxox Roy concludes this paper (p. '726) ‘with 
‘beseeching any and every authority to devise some mode 
of alleviating the present miseries of the agricultural 
peasantry of India, and thus discharge their duty to 
their fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects.’” 

“8, Questions and Answers on the Judicial System 
of India, pp. 726—'739,—'78 questions and answers, 
dated Sept. 19th, 1881. 

“In pp. 729, 780, is the following answer of Rax- 
moHUN Roy to question 30,—‘Can you suggest any 
mode of removing the several defects you have pointed 
out in the judicial system ?” 

“ Auswer of Raumonun Roy.—' As European Judges 
in India are not generally expected to discharge judicial 
duties satisfactorily, independent of native assistance, 
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from not possessing a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guages, manners, customs, habits, and practices of the 
people, and as the natives who possess this knowledge 
have long been accustomed fo sybordination and indif- 
ferent treatment, and, consequently, have not the power 
of commanding respect from others, unless joined by 
Europeans, the only remedy which exists is to combine 
the knowledge and experience of the native with the 
dignity and firmness of the European. 

“*This principle hes been virtually acted upon and 
reduced to practice since 1793, though in an imper- 
fect manner, in the constitution of Courta of Circuit, in 
which the Mufti (native assessor) has a voice with the 
Judge in the decision of every cause, having a seat with 
him on the Bench. 

“*This arrangement has tolerably well answered the 
purposes of government, which hes not been able to 
devise a better system in a matter of ‘such importance 
aa the decision of questions of life and death during 
the space of 40 years, though it has been continually 
altering the systems in other branches, ° 

“Tt ia my humble opinion, therefore, that the ap- 
ointment of such native assessors should be reduced to 
8 regular system in the Civil Courta. They should be 
appointed by Government for life, at the recommen- 
dation of the Sudder Dewanse Adawlat,* which should 
select them carefully, with a view to their character and 

* This court is now amalgamated with Her Majesty's Supreme 
Const of Calontta, and is called the High Court of Judicatare in 
Bengal. 

a 
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qualifications, and allow them to hold their situations 
during life and good behaviour, on a salary of from 300 
to 400 rupees per mensem: They should be respousible 
to the Government aa well as to the public for their 
decisions, in the same manner as the European Judges, 
and correspond directly with the Judicial Secretary. A 
casting voice should be allowed to the European Judge 
in appointing the native officers, in case of difference 
of opinion; the native assessor, however, having the 
tight to record his dissent. These assessors should be 
selected out of those natives who have been already 
employed for a period of not lesa than five years as 
assessors (mufti), lawyers (zillah court maulavis), or aa 
the head native officers in the judicial department’.” * 

“4, Additional queries respecting the condition of 
India, pp. 789—'741—18 queries and answers, dated 
London, Sept, 28th, 1831, 

“Tn Vol. v., 1831, p. 741, in his answer to one of these 
additional queries, Ramwoncn Roy thus describes the 
intelligent native Indians :—‘ Men of aspiring character, 
and membérs of such ancient families as are very much 
reduced by the present system, consider it derogatory 
to accept of the trifling public situations which natives’ 
ere allowed to hold under the British Government, 
and are decidedly disaffected to it, Many of those, 
however, who engage prosperously in commerce, and 
of thoss who are secured in the peaceful posseasion 


* The native judicial officers are generally versed in Fersian, 
end, therefore, the proceedings hitherto generally held in that 
language would be familiar to them. 
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of their estates by the permanent settlement, and euch 
as have sufficient intelligence to foresee the probability 
of future improvement which presenta itself under the 
British rule, are not only reconciled to it, but really 
view it as a blessing to the country. 

«*But I have no hesitation in stating, with reference 
to the general feeling of the more intelligent part of the 
native community, that the only course of policy which 
can ensure their attachment to any form of government 
would be that of making them eligible to gradual pro- 
motion, according to their respective abilities and merita, 
to situations of trust and respectability in the State’— 
Bawmonun Roy, London, Sept. 28, 1831.” 

“In Vol. vit, 1831-2, in the Generel Appendix to 
the Report from the Select Committee of the Honse 
of Commons on the affairs of the East India Company, 
Section v., pp. $41—343.—Remarks by RamMoHUN Roy 
ate given on the settlement of Europeans in India, 
dated 14th July, 1832. 

"In p. 348, the following extract is given in this 
Appendix from a speech by Rammonun Roy, who is 
described as an illustrious native, ‘On the advantages of 
intercourse between the natives of India and European 
gentlemen’ :— From personal experience I am impressed 
with this conviction, that the greater our intercourse 
with European gentlemen, the greater will be our im- 
provement in literary, social, and political affairs ; a fact 
which can easily be proved by comparing the candition 
of those of my countrymen who have enjoyed thia 
advantage, with that of those who have unfortunately 
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not had that opportunity’ ‘The speech had been de- 
livered at a public meeting of the native inhabitanta of 
Calcutta,” 

“The evidence of Ramuonun Roy, in 1831, is referred 
to in the Appendix to the Report of 1833, p. 366, re- 
specting the condition of the ryots in India.” 

“A side note for reference, p. 866, opposite to this 
mention of RamMoHun Roy, hes these words, ‘Evidence 
before Committee of 1831, Evidence before this Com- 
mittee, A to G, 85, p. 5, min,’ which seems to shew that 
the Rajah had been examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons.” 

The literary labours of the Rajah were continued 
even in the midst of his political action, and the objecta 
of interest in our great metropolis which are usually 
eo engrossing to a stranger. We find these announce- 
ments in the “ Ohristian Reformer” for February, 1832, 
Vol. xvnIL, p. 95 :— 

“The following publications are announced from the 
pen of Rajah Rammonus Roy: ‘An Easay on the Rights 
of Hindoos over Ancestrial Property, according to the 
‘Law of Bengal, with an Appendix, containing Letters 
on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance’; and ‘ Remarks on 
East India Affairs; comprising the Evidence to the 
Comthittes of the House of Commons on the Judicial 
and Revenue Systems of India, with, a Dissertation on 
ita Ancient Boundaries ; also, Suggestions for the Future 
Government of the Country, illustrated by a Map, and 
farther enriched with Notes.” é 

In June of the same year, p, 287, we find = 
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“The Rajah Raumonun Ror has published his evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of the Honse of 
Commons appointed with a view to the question of the 
renewal of the East India Company's Charter, in an 
Svo. volume entitled ‘Exposition of the Practical Opera- 
tion of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India’ 
There is little interesting to the general reader in this 
work, though it will, we doubt not, have some weight 
with the legislature in the forthcoming discussion of the 
Company’s Charter, We are pleased to find the follow- 
ing announcement at the close of some ‘Preliminary 
Remarks:’ the Rajah hed just stated that he sailed 
from Calcutta, Noy. 19, 1830, and arrived in England, 
April 8, 1831—‘The particulars of my voyage and 
travels will be found in a journal which I intend to 
publish, together with whatever has appeared to me 
most worthy of remark and record in regard to the 
intelligence, riches and power, manners, customs, and 
especially the female virtue and excellence existing in 
this country’.” 

In the “Monthly Repository” for September, of the 
same year (N.S. Vol. v1, p. 609), occurs @ review of the 
two following works :-— 

“1. Exposition of the Practical Operation of the 
Judicial and Revenue Systems of India. By Rajah 
Rammouun Roy. London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1832. 

“2. ‘Translation of several principal books, passages 
and texts of the Veda, and of some controversial works 
on -Brahmunical Theology. By the same. London: 
Parbury, Alien and Co, 1832.” 2 
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‘The following are extracts from the review :-~— 

“It is by a remarkable sequence of ciroumstancea that a native 
of this region, fally informed respecting the capabilities and 
the woes of its people, has been brought into the presence of 
the authorities with whom it resis to correct Indian abuses. No 
Jeon remarkable are his qualifications to give evidence, to make 
it understood by all the parties concemed, and to offer it in « form 
which may conciliste prejudice. The method and coolness with 
which the Rajah arranges and states his facts, in contrast with 
‘the rousing nature of those facts, are as remarkable as anything 
in the whole affair; and the courtesy with which he accounts, where 
he oan, for the rise and growth of abuses, will not impede, but 
hasten the rectification of those abusea, The Rajah appreciates 
too well the nature and operation of free institutions, not to have 
felt many a throb of indignation, many a pang of grief, when 
witnessing the oppressed condition of the ryote of his country, 
‘and the various kinds and degrees of guilt among his 
which have been originated by British misgovernment; but when 
the cause can best be served by « plain statement af facts, he oan 
ndduce them with all the calmness of a mere observer, That 
whioh it makea our spirits sink to read, he states 
‘by reproach or entreaty. Suggestions on which we would etake 
our lives, and which we should be apt to throst in the face of 
friend and foe, he offera in their due connection, and with a 
moderation most likely to ensure them a hearing * * * * * 

“Wo will not eay that other such friends as the author of 
‘the work before us may arise throughout India; for the Rajah 
Raxxonun Ror is s man of a thousand years; but many of his 
countrymen may soon follow his lead in investigating the sources 
of Indian grievances, and candidly referring them to their real 
origin ; in appreciating whatever is valuable in us as a nation; in 
earning from us where we are qualified to teach; and in offering 
‘us the noblest lesson of forbearance wherever repentance would 
‘besoem us better than triumph. If one Hindoo, under whatever 
circumstances, has magnanimously honoured us with hia respect 
and friendship, why should not all his nation enter in time into 
our fellowship? ‘Tha brotherly interoourse has began between the 
moat enlightened; let it go on among those who have s mutual 
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interest, whether it be of a mere temporal or of a higher charscter, 

and it will im time include all who were not, whatever they may 

now think, born enemies, and who may therefore live to be friends. 
* . * . . . . 

“ Since the foregoing remarks were written, we have received the 
other volume, the title of which is given at the commencement. 
Is contains a reprint of thirteen publications, of which the first 
aix are translations from the Veds, tending to prove the unity of 
the Supreme Being; the next three are controversial, occasioned 
‘by the publication of the former; three more relating to the 
‘burning af widows; and the last, which hes the same humane 
object, is on the ancient rights of famales according to the Hindoo 
Jaw of inheritance, The fast that Suttees are now abolished will 
not diminish the interest with which our reader will contemplate 
these philanthrophio efforts. There oan be no doubt of their 
having contributed largely to that result. The Rajah was present 
at, and must have enjoyed with # pure triumph, the failure of the 
attempt to induce the Privy Council to rescind the order of the 
Governor-General. Some of the theologioal tracts are not wholly 
‘anknown in this country, though no reprint or complete collection 
of them hea before appeared. A singularly biessed lot is that of 
this extraordinary man in that, besides being an efficient agent in 
8 great work of philanthropy, and contribiting towards a political 
and commercial reform, he bas laboured, and that not unsnecess- 
fally, for the restoration of two religions from e corrupt state 
to one of simplivity and purity, firat showing the Divine unity 
to have been the primeval doctrine of Hindocism, end since, of the 
Gospel. In both cases it is interesting to mark the spirituality and 
‘benevolence of his mind, its superiority to the common tone of 
controvarsy, and its direstion to the glory of God in the good 
of man,” 


It is to be regretted that works which must have con- 
tained information so valuable and views so important 
should be at present but little known. We may hope 
that they will not be allowed to remain much longer in 
obscurity, but will be collected and republished. 
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Having thus considered the Rajah Ramuonun Roy 
uring his residence in London in his religious, political 
and literary aspect, we msy now observe him in bis 
social relations. 

‘We frequently remark in great reformers, and those 
who have been obliged, in the execution of important 
works for their fellow creatures, to tax their energies 
to the utmost, a deficiency in the more delicate and 
@raceful parts of the character. The contrary was the 
cease in the Hindoo patriot and reformer. The extra- 
ordinary courteousness and suavity of his general de- 
meanour, and his Habitual care to avoid giving unne- 
ceasary pain, would have made those who enjoyed his 
society think of him only ag a most delightful and 
intellectual companion, did not some observation inci- 
dentally reveal what were the ever present subjects of 
his thoughts, To this those can testify who have the 
privilege of recolleoting him personally. 

How much the Hindoo Reformer attracted the atten- 
tion of society, and won the respect of the intellectual 
portion of it, is shown by the following extracts from 
Miss Lucy Art's letters to Dr. CHannine (Memoirs, 
‘Miscellanies and Letters, of the late Luoy AIKIN. 
London: Longman), The first is from a letter to Dr. 
CHANNING, dated Hampstead, June 28, 1831 -— 

“In the intervals of politics we talk of the Christian 
Brahmin, Ris@oxun Roy, All accounts agree in repre- 
senting him as e person of extraordinary merit. With 
very great intelligence and ability, he unites a modesty 
and simplicity which win all hearts, He has a very 
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great command of the language, and seems perfoctly 
well. versed in the political state of Europe, and an 
anient well-wisher to the cause of freedom and improve- 
ment everywhere. To his faith he has been more than 
a martyr, On his conversion to Christianity his mother 
cursed him, and his wife (or wives) and children all 
forsook him, He had grievous oppressions to endure 
from the Church party on turning Unitarian, This was 
at Calcutta ; here it ia determined to court him. Two 
Dishops have noticed him, and the East India Company 
show him all civilities, But his heart is with his 
brethren in opinion, with whom chiefly he spends his 
time, I hear of him this remarkable saying—that the 
three countries in Europe which appear even less pre- 
pared than Asia for a liberal system of religion, are 
Spain, Portugal and England.” 

The next is dated Hampstead, Sept. 6th, 1881 :—- 

“Just now my feelings are more’ cosmopolite than 
usual; I take @ personal concern in a éhird quarter of 
the globe, since I have seen the excellent Rammonun 
Roy. I rejoice in the hope that yon will see him some 
time, as he speaks of visiting your country, and to know 
you would be one of his first objecta. He is indeed a 
glorious being,—a true sage, as it appears, with the 
genuine humility of the character, and with more fervour, 
more sensibility, a more engaging tenderness of heart 
thar ay olass of character can justly claim, He came 
to my house, at the suggestion of Dr. Boort, who 
accompanied him partly for the purpose of meeting 
Mrs. Joanna Barun, and discussing with ber the Arian 
teneta of her book. He mentions the Sansorit as the 
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mother language of the Greek, and said that the ex- 
preasions of the New Testament most perplexing to an 
European, were familiar to an Oriental acquainted with 
this language and its derivations, and that to such a 
person the texta which are thought to support the 
doctrine for the préexistence, Sear quite another sense. 
She was a little alarmed at the erudition of her anta- 
gonist, and slipped out at last by telling him that his 
interpretations were too sebtle for an unlearned person 
like herself, We then got him upon subjects more in- 
teresting to me—Hindoo laws, especially those affecting 
women, He spoke of polygamy as a crime, anid it was 
punishable by their law, except for certain causes, by a 
great fine; but the Mussulmans did not enforce the fine, 
and their example had corrupted Hindoos; they wore 
cruel to women, the Hindoos were forbidden all cruelty. 
Speaking of the abolition of widow-buming by Lord 
‘W. Bentmicg, he fervently exclaimed, ‘May God load 
him with blessings !' His feeling for women in gene- 
tal, still more than the admiration he expressed of the 
mental accomplishments of English ladies, won our 
hhearta. He mentioned his own mother, and in terms 
which convinced us of the falsehood of the shocking 
tale that she burned herself for his apostacy. It is his 
‘business here to ask two boons for his countrymen—trial 
by jury, and freedom for British capitalists to colonise 
amongst them. Should he fail in obtaining these, he 
speaks of ending his days in America.” 

‘Misa Armor again refers to the Rajab, as follows, in 
letter dated Oct. 16th, 1882 — 

“I wonder whether you have seen a small book 
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published by Rameoron Ror containing translations of 
several of the Hindoo Veds? I have found a good deal 
of interest in this view of theology and metaphysica of 
@ nation so remote in every respect from us and our 
ways of thinking, The great point which the true 
friend of his country and his race has had in view in 
‘been to show that, although some idolatrous rites are 
sanctioned by their sacred books, yet it has always 
‘been the doctrine of the most authentic of these, that 
the highest fature happiness was only attainable by a 
pure and austere life, and the worship of the invisible, 
universal Spirit—that idolatry was for the gross and 
ignorant, rites and observances for them only. Thus he 
shows that eternal felicity—that is, absorption into the 
supreme spirit, is promised to women who after the 
death of their husbands lead devout and holy lives ; 
and only a poor lease of thirty-five nrfillions of years of 
happiness with their husbands to such es burn with 
them, efter the expiration of which their souls are to 
trandmigrate into different animals. This you will say 
is mighty puerile, but it is at least meeting his antago- 
nists on their own ground, Afterwards he details the 
many cruelties and oppressions to which females in his 
country are subjected by the injustice and barbarity of 
the stronger sex, and pleads for pity towards them with 
witH! such powerful, heartfelt eloquence as no woman, I 
think, can peruse without tears and fervent invocations 
of blessings on his head. The Rajah is now at Paris, 
where I doubt if he will find much gratification, as he ia 
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not well versed in the French language ; he will retarn 
to us, however, soon after the meeting of parliament. I 
dread the effects of another English winter on his con- 
stitution ; and yet it almost seems as if a life like his 
must be under the peculiar guardianship of Providence.” 

The Rajah alludes to his visit to France in the fol- 
lowing interesting letters, addressed to Mrs. Wooprorp, 
of Brighton, and her Jate husband, which have been 
kindly farnished by her — 

“January 317, 1883, 


“My Dzar Sin—t had on the 27th the pleasure of 
receiving you obliging communication, and beg to offer 
you and Mrs. W. my best thanks for this mark of 
attention towards me. I rejoice to observe that the 
translation of the Veds, &o., which I presented to Mrs. 
‘W. before my departure for the continent of Europe, has 
proved interesting to her and to yourself I am now 
confirmed in the opinion, that her good sense and her 
rational devotion to religion will not induce her to reject 
any reasonable sentiments on the ground that ‘they 
are not found in this book, or in that volume. 

“I was detained in France too late to proceed to Italy 
last year; besides, without a knowledge of French, I 
found myself totally unable to carry on communication 
with foreigners, with any degree of facility. Hence I 
thought I would not avail myself of my travels through 
Italy and Austria to my own satisfaction. I have been 
studying French with a French gentleman, who accom- 
panied me to London, and now is living with me. 
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“I shall be most happy to receive your nephew, 
Mr. Kina.akg, as I doubt not bis company and conver- 
sation as your relative, and a firm friend of liberal 
principles, will be a source of delight to me. I thank 
you for the mention you made of Sir Hunny STRACHEY. 
His talents, acquirements and manners, have rendered 
his name valuable to those who know him and cav 
appreciate his merits, To the best of my belief and 
recollection, I declare that I do not know « native of 
Persia or India who could repeat Persian with greater 
accuracy than this British-born gentleman, 

“Rawmonun Roy.” 


“48, BEDFORD SQUAKE, 
« April 27th, 1882, 


“My Dean Mapam,—I now have the pleasure of 
begging your soceptance of the accompanying copy of 
my remarks on India, and of another copy of a pamphlet 
on the abolition of the practice of burning Hindoo 
widows alive, You will, I am sure, be highly gratified 
to learn that the present Governor-General of India 
has sufficient moral courage to afford them protection 
against their selfish relations, who cruelly used to take 
advantage of their tender feelings in the name and 
under the cloak of religion. It must have afforded Mr. 
‘Woovrorp and yourself much gratification to learn by 
the first conveyance the division on the eecond reading 
of the Reform Bill. ‘The struggles are not merely 
between the reformers and enti-reformers, but between 
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liberty and tyranny throughout the world; between 
justice and injustice, and between right and wrong. 
But from a reflection on the past eventa of history, we 
clearly perceive that liberal principles in politics and 
Teligion have been long gradually, but steadily, gaining 
ground, notwithstanding the opposition and obstinacy 
of despots and bigots. I am stilt unable to determine 
the period of my departure from London, and my visits 
to you in the country. I may perhaps do myself that 
pleasure, 
“ Rawmonun Roy.” 


“48, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
“ August 22nd, 1833, 


“My Duar Sie,—I was glad to hear from Mr, Caney 
some time ago that you and Mrs, W. were in good health 
when he saw you last; and Sir Henry SrracuEy, whom 
I had the pleasure of seeing about three weeks ago, has 
confirmed the same information. He ia indeed an 
extraordinary man; and I feel delighted whenever I 
have an opportunity of conversing with that philosopher. 
T have been rather poorly for some days past; I am now 
getting better, and entertain a hope of proceeding to the 
country in a few days, when I will endeavour to pay 
you a visit in Taunton. The reformed Parliament has 
disappointed the people of England; the ministers may 
perhaps redeem their pledge during next session, The 
failure of several mercantile houses in Calcutta has 
produced much distrust both in India and England. 
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The news from Portugal is highly gratifying, though 
another struggle is still expected. I hope you will 
oblige me by presenting to Mra. W., with my best 
respects, the accompanying copy of a translation, giving 
an account of the system of religion which prevailed in 
Central India at the time of the invasion of that 
country by Alexander the Great. 
“ Rawmouun Roy.” 


Many interesting anecdotes might have been collected 
soon after the Rajah’s death illustrating his character in 
social intercourse, but at this distance of time only a 
few can be gleaned. The-first is from the pen of Mr. 
Recorder Hitt :— 

“I only met the Rajah Rawmouun Roy once in my 
life. It was at e dinner party given by Dr. ARNorT. 
One of the guests was Ronenr Owxy, who evinced 
strong desire to bring over the Rajah to his socialistic 
opinions. He persevered with great earnestuess; but 
the Rajah, who seemed well acquainted with the subject, 
and who spoke our language in marvellous perfection, 
answered his arguments with consummate skill, until 
Rongrt somewhat lost his temper, a very rare ocour- 
rence which I never witnessed before. The defeat of 
the kind-hearted philanthropist was accomplished with 
great suavity on the part of his opponent.” 

Thé next is from an estimable lady who had the 
privilege of his acquaintance, and who was herself called 
from this world but a few weeks after she had penned 
the following note -~ 
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“Few things could give me more pleasure than to 
assist you (in my humble way) in doing honour to our 
venerated friend Rajah Rammonun Roy, but I am so 
miserably enfeebled by illness as to be incapable of 
looking over books and papers in research. I can, how- 
ever, trust my memory for a little anecdote, to which 
yours will readily supply his courteous graceful manner. 

“ Ata small evening party at my house in Grenville 
Street, principally to meet the Bajab, he referred to the 
doctrine of original sin in a way that startled a lady of 
the low church, a very charming and amiable woman, 
who had brought her daughter. ‘But surely, Sir,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘you do believe in original ain?’ He looked 
at her, and she blushed deeply. After a minute, he 
seamed to comprehend the whole, and very gently in- 
clining he said, ‘I believe it is e doctrine which in many 
well-regulated minds has tended to promote humility, 
the first of Christian virtues ; for my own part, I have 
never been able to see the evidence of it.’ 

“The next morning my sweet friend called to apo- 
logise for what she hed said, and added that she had 
never seen or heard any thing so beautiful as this in 
society.” 

During this residence in London, the Rajah placed his 
son under the care of the late Rev. D. Davison, M.A, 
and frequently communicated with that gentleman re- 
specting the progress of the youth. He won the high 
esteem of the family by his most kind and courteous 
manners. Hig kindly sympathy was manifested by his 
‘being present at the christening of an infant born at 
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that period, and bestowing on him his own name, 
“Rammohun Roy.” In this child he took a warm 
interest — 

« His visite to me,” writes Mrs. Davison, “ were gene- 
rally paid to me in my nursery, as he insisted on coming 
up, 80 a8 to visit his namesake at the same time and not 
to interrupt me. For surely never was there a inan of 
80 much modesty and humility! I used to feel quite 
ashamed of the reverential manner in which he behaved 
to me. Had I been our Queen I could not have been 
approached end taken leave of with more respect. I 
was greatly struck with one thing which occurred. He 
called, and as he could not see me nor the boy for a little 
while, he waited, saying ‘He would like to see the child 
once more.’ This was just before leaving town for Miss 
CastE's, where he died.” 

Very shortly after the arrival of tho Rajah in Eng- 
land, it was arranged that when he paid his visit to 
Bristol he should be the guest of Miss Kippern and 
Miss Caste, at Stapleton Grove, an agreeable residence 
in the immediate vicinity. The latter of these was e 
young heiress,—the ward of Dr. CanrzxTzr,—the former 
her maternal aunt and aleo her guardian. These ladies 
were introduced to the Rajab by Dr. C. in London, and 
the following letters respecting his intended visit, ex- 
cepting the first, were addressed to them. Though they 
may not contain anything which adds to our knowledge 
of the Rejah’s views, yet they give so pleasing a picture 
of the social and domestic side of his character, and 
have in them so many characteristic end incidental 
touches, that we will present them all to the reader — 

I 
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“125, Recent Street, Lonpox, 
“ May 10¢h, 1831, 


“My Dear Siz—I am now sufficiently recovered 
to answer your letter of the 28th ultimo, It will afford 
me much pleasure to spend some time in your city, 
of which from your and othor accounts I have formed a 
very favourable opinion. I cannot but enjoy a high 
gratification in passing much of my time while there, in 
the house of so warm a friend as yourself, for whose 
proffered hospitality I cannot return sufficient acknow- 
ledgments, I fear, however, that were I to take up my 
entire residence under your hospitable roof, it would 
occasion you toa much inconvenience. As I may be 
accompanied by a European friend and some servania, I 
will lodge at some hotel in your immediate neighbour- 
hood; by which I shall Le enabled to frequent your 
house nearly as much as if I resided in it, as well as 
benefit myself to the company of the Rev. Dr. Car- 
PEeNtER, to whom I beg you will present my respects; 
and be good enough to inform him that two days ago 
T answered his kind communication. 

, “IT remain, with gratitude, 
“ Yours most obediently, 


“ Bannoncy Roy. 
“J. B. Exrzim, Eag,, Bristol.” 


a “48, BepForpv Squaky, 
“ March 31st, 1832, 


“Mapam,—TI had lately the pleasure of seeing the Rev. 
Dr. Canpenrer, and hearing from that truly venerable 
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minister that Miss Castiz and yourself were perfectly 
well, and deeply interested in the cause of reform, on 
the sacceas of which the welfare of England, nay of the 
whole world depends. I should have long ere this 
visited Bristol and done myself the honour of paying 
you my long-promised visit, but I have been impatiently 
waiting in London to know the result of the Bill. I 
feel very much obliged by your kind offers of attention 
to my comforts while I am in that part of the country, 
of which I hope to be able to avail myself as soon as 
my mind is relieved on this subject. You will oblige 
me by remembering me kindly to the Rev. gentleman, 
and presenting my best compliments to Miss CasTLa, 
“T have the honour to be, Madam, 
“Your most obedient Servant, 
“ RamMOHUN Roy. 
“ Miss Kippxit, 4% 
“Stapleton Grove, Bristol.” 


“48, BeprorD Squakz, 
“ February 'Tth, 1833. 


“Dear Mapam.—t had last night great pleasure in 
receiving your letter of the 28th ultimo, and offer you 
and Miss Castle my cordial thanks for your kind re- 
membrance of me. I beg to assure you that I am fully 
sensible of the kind attention you have shewn me, and 
feel indeed grateful for it. I intended to pay you both 
a visit while residing in Dover, but I was informed that 
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it was necessary to pass London on my way to Bristol. 
My health is, thank God, thoroughly reestablished. I 
therefore embrace the opportunity of paying you a visit 
in the latter end of the month, or any rate by the begin- 
ning of next. I will endeavour to bring Mr. Burr with 
me, though I am sorry to say that in consequence of 
my ill health I have not yet had the pleasure of secing 
him. Pray remember me kindly to Miss CaroLinz 
Borr, and present my beat respects to Dr. CaRpenrsn, 
who truly stands very high in my estimation, I now 
conclude this with my best regards for you and for Miss 
CasTLy, and remain, dear Madam, 
“Yours moat faithfully, 
“ Ramwonon Roy. 

“To Miss Kipvaxz, 

“Stapleton Grove, near Bristol.” 


“ Brprorp Squaks, 
“ May 14th, 1883. 


“Deak Mavam,~—During last week I more than 
once intended to proceed to Bristol to avail myself of 
your kind invitation. But important matters passing 
here daily have detained me, and may perhaps detain 
me Ionger than I expect. I however lose no time in 
informing you that the influenza hes already lost its 
influence in London, a circumstance which justifies my 
entertaining a hope of seeing you and your friends in 
the metropolis within s short time, perhaps by the 25th 
instant, In the anticipation of the pleasure of being 
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soon introduced to you and your friends, I remain, with 
my best compliments to Miss CasTiE and Miss Rurz, 
“Dear Madam, 
“Yours most faithfully, 
“Rammonon Rov. 


“PS.—I sinoerely hope that you al! have eacaped 
the complaint. “RE 
“Miss KrppELL, 
“Stapleton Grove, near Bristol.” 


To Miss Kmper, 
“ Fune 12th, 1833, 
“Dean Mapam.—As Astley’s Theatre commences at 
a-quarter past six o'clock pm., I propose doing myself 
the pleasare of calling upon you at a little after half- 
past five to accompany you and your friends to the 
Theatre. In the meantime, I remain, dear Madam, 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
“Rammonon Roy,” 


To Miss CastLE, 
* June 22nd, 1883, 
“Ma cHereE Deworsxtze—I hope you will excuse 
my boldness when I take upon myself to remind you 
of your promise to read the publication of 4 certain 
leatned Brahmin which I hsve brought to your notice. 
You may begin with page 4, and sfterwards with the 
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preceding part. I trust our truly esteemed Miss Kzp- 
DELL ig now restored to health, and remain, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“RammMonun Roy.” 
This note does not request an answer. 


To Miss Kmpau. 

“Drak Mapaw,—TI hope you and your friends are not 
worse from keeping late hours. I beg your acceptance 
of the accompanying volume containing a series of 
sermons preached by Dr. Crawnina, which I prize very 


highly. 

“T also beg you will oblige me by rendering the small 
pamphlet, published by a friend, acceptable to Miss 
Casriz. Being averse to induce her to write a letter of 
thanks for such a trifling present, I have refrained from 
sending it directly to Miss Casrix. Hed I not been 
engaged to a dinner party to-dey, I would have made 
another trial of Misa Rori’s generosity this afternoon, 
I will endeavour to pay you a short visit between the 
hours of ten and twelve, should you be at home. 

“T remain, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“ Ranmonun Ror.” 


“48, BeprorD Squaks, 
«July 9th, 1833, 
“Dear Mapam,—tI had yesterday the pleasure of 
receiving your letter of the 6th, and rejoice to learn 
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that you find my son peaceable and well-behaved. I 
however entreat you will not stand on ceremony with 
him. Be pleased to correct him whenever he deserves 
correction, My observation on, and confidence in, your 
excellent mode of educating young persons, have fully 
encouraged me to leave my youngster under your sacle 
guidance. I at the same time cannot help feeling 
uneasy now and then at the chance of his proving dis- 
respectful or troublesome to you or to Miss OasTLz, 

“ Miss Daxnen is not going to Bristol to-day, She 
will probably leave us on Friday next, when I intend to 
send a parcel of books, &o,, in her charge. I hope I 
shall be able to have the pleasure of visiting you at 
your country residence next week, and not before, a 
circumstance which I fear will prevent us from joining 
the meeting in your neighbourhood. Dz. CaRranrer (1 
think) left London on Saturday last. I doubt not you 
will take my youngster every Sunday’ to hear that pious 
and true minister of the Gogpel. 

“I will write again by Friday next. In the mean- 
time I remain, dear Madam, 


“Yours very sincerely, 
“RaMMOHUN Roy. 
“Miss Kuve, 
“Stapleton Grove, near Bristol.” 


On the same sheet as the foregoing -— 

“Ma CHERE DEMOIBELLE,—With delight I read the 
few lines with which you have favoured me, and offer 
you my warm acknowledgements for tham, They indi- 
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cate that I still retain a place in your memory. I hope 
I shall be able to receive from you next week marks of 
personal civility. I also hope to be able to send youa 
mall volume on Friday next for your acceptance, with 
a short letter, and will earnestly expect for a few lines 
in reply. Pray remember me kindly to my son and to 
Miss Rurt, and believe me always, with the kindest 
regard, : 
“Yours most sincerely, 
7 “RammMonun Roy, 
“Pray excuse haste, as dinner is getting cold. 
“RMR 
“ Misa Oarnmnine Casti&.” 


“48, Baprorp Squaze, 
« July 19th, 1833. 

“Deak Mapau,—I know not how to express the 
eager desire I feel to proceed to Bristol to experience 
your further marks of attention and kindness, and Miss 
Oasriz’s civil reception and polite conversation. But 
the sense of my duty to the natives of India haa hitherto 
prevented me from fixing a day for my journey to that 
town, and has thus overpowered my feeling and incli- 
nation. It is generally believed that the main points 
respecting India will be settled by Wednesday next, 
and I therefore entertain a strong hope of visiting you 
by Friday next. I shall not fail to write to you on 
‘Wednesday or perhaps on Tuesday next. ‘I feel gratified 
at the idea that you find my youngster worthy of your 
company. Nevertheless I entreat you will exercise your 
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authority over him, thet he may benefit himself by your 
instructiona. If you find him refractory, pray send him 
ack to London. If not, you may allow him to stay 
there till I supply his place. Wh my best wishes for 
your uninterrupted health and happiness, 
“T remain, dear Madam, 
“ Yours very sinoarely, 
“Rammonun Roy. 

“ Miss Axx KIDpELL. 

“PS. All the active members of the East India Com- 
pany having been incessantly occupied by the Charter 
question, I have not yet brought the subject relative to 
your young nephew to the notice of any of them. 

“R BR” 


The following letter is on the same sheet :— 


« Friday, diepatelad on Saturday. 

“Ma cpeRE Demoise1tx—Many thanks for your 
obliging and polite communication, which, by misteke, 
‘Dears no date. Tam glad to observe that you are pleased 
with your late journey, and with your visit to Windsor. 
The account which Miss Kiopei and yourself have 
given of my son, gratifies me very much. Miss Hang 
received a letter from him this morning (which she read 
to me), expressing his utmost joy and satisfaction with 
his present situation. I beg you will accept my best 
thanks for your kind treatment of him Instead of 
thanking me for the litile tract I had the pleasure to 
send you last week, I wish you had said only that you 
would pay attention to it, 
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“You will perceive from my letter to Miss Kropri 
that I am to be detained here a week longer at the 
sacrifice of my feelings. I however cannot help reflect- 
ing that to entertain a hope of enjoying the society of 
friends (though for a short time, say one month) is more 
pleasant than bringing it to a termination by the com- 
pletion of it, Adieu for the present. 

“J remain, 
“Yours very sincerely and obliged, 
« Rammonun Roy. 
“ Misa CATHERINE OasTiE.” : 


“48, Beprorp Squags, 
“July 24th, 1833, 

“Drak MapsM,—From my anxiety to proceed to 
Bristol heavy duties appeared to me light, and difficult 
tasks had seamed easily manegesble. The consequence 
was that I met with disappointments from time to time, 
which I felt severely. To-day is the third reading of 
the India Bill in the House of Commons, after Jong 
vexatious debates in the Committes, impeding its pro- 
gress under different pretensions, After the Bill hes 
passed the Lower House, I will lose no time in ascer- 
taining how it will stand in the Upper Branch, and will 
immediately leave London without waiting for the final 
result. I will proceed direct to Bristol next week, and 
ou my way to [from ?} London I will endeavour to visit 
my acquaintances at Bath and its vicinity. I deeply 
regret that I should have been prevented from fulfilling 
my intention this week, by circumstances over which I 
had no control, 
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“T feel very much obliged by your kind suggestions 
contained in my son's letter. You may depend on my 
adhering to them. I intend to leave this place a little 
before ten am., that I may arrive there on the moming 
of the following day. ‘Before I leave London I hope to 
‘be able to procure the situation for your young relative, 
Pray present my kindest regards to Miss CasTux, and 
Delieve me, dear Madam, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“Raxwonun Roy. 
“Miss Ann Krppz1i.” 


"48, BrpyoRD Squaky, 
“ August 16th, 1833. 


“Drar Mapam,—I have now the pleasure of informing 
you that I feel relieved, and will proceed to Stapleton 
Grove on Thursday next. I beg you will excuse this 
short letter as I am incessantly engaged in making pre- 
parations, particularly in writing Jetters to India and in 
different parts of this country. Pray give my love to 
my son and my kind regards to Miss Casrix, and believe 
te, dear Madem, | 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“ Rammonum Roy. 


« B,S,—Mias Hare presents her compliments to your- 
self and Miss CasTLE. “BR 


“ Miss Kippgt, 
“Stapleton Grove, near Bristol.” 
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Ales! The happiness of the meeting in Bristo} with 
frlenda so mach esteamed,—the interchange of thought 
‘with congenial minds so long anticipated, was destined 
‘by the Suprems Disposer of all to be but of short dura- 
tion. ‘No visit most delightful, but too short, remained 
to be treasured in the memory of the noble guest with 
affectionate regret at ita termination !—Before the letters 
reached India the hand that traced them was cold in 
death !—And we who had rejoiced in his presence were 
mourning his departure | 

‘Thou orderest all things well, O Father, and we will 
trust where we cannot trace ! 


CHAPTER III. 


VISIT TO BRISTOL. 
THE RAJAH’S DEATH, AND INTERMENT. 


Earty in the month of September, 1883, the Rajah 
Rammoxun Roy arrived at Stapleton Grove, near 
Bristol, accompanied by Miss Hang, the deughter of 
his late esteemed friend, Mr, Davy Hane, of Calcutta, 
who then resided with her uncles in Bedford Square; he 
‘was attended by his two Hindoo servants, Ramuvery 
Doss and Rammorux Muxerjau. His son, Ravak Ra 
Roy, was already at Stapleton Grove, as we learnt from 
the letters in the preceding chapter. 

The annexed skétch gives a view of the house from 
the garden side. A grove of fine old trees leads by 
@ carriage drive from the Porter's Lodge to the front 
entrange. 

Stapleton Grove is an agreeable and commodious 
mansion, which might well be selected as an example 
of an English gentleman’s country residence. It had 
belonged to Mr. Mronazn Cas7ix, a highly esteemed 
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Bristol merchant, and one of Dr. CaRPENTER’S congre- 
gation. On the death of that genideman, and shortly 
after that of his wife, Mrs. CasTiz, Dr. Canpzwrer 
undertook the charge which they had requested him to 
fulfil of being one of the guardians of their only child, 
& young lady of great promise, confiding unreservedly 
in his excellent influence, and good judgment in direct- 
ing her. 

As neither Dr. CARFENTER’s professional engagements, 
nor the nature of his own establishment, authorised his 
seeking the privilege he would so greatly have valued 
of receiving his distinguished friend in his own house, 
it had been arranged soon after the Rajah’s arrival in 
England, that whenever he was able to visit Bristol he 
should take up his adode at Stapleton Grove, where 
Miss Krppzit and Miss Castix esteemed it a high 
honour to receive him, and would do all in their power 
to render agreeable his stay in the neighbourhood, 

After his exciting life in London, the Rajah was 
doubtless glad of the quiet of a country life, and we do 
not hear of his having made any public appearance, or 
sought for gaiety or places of amusement, during his 
too brief abode near Bristol But almost every day, if 
not daily, he and Dr. Canrerse had friendly inter- 
couraa, either at Stapleton Grove or at Dr. C.’s residence 
in Great George Street, and it is needless to say that 
increased acquaintance with the illustrious stranger 
tended only to increase the affection, admiration and 
respect, already felt for him, 

In the Howse of Prayer where Dr. CanrEnrss offici- 
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ated, Lewin’s Mead Chapel, the Rajah worshipped on 
two successive Sundays, the last he was 1o spend on 
earth in the public services of religion. 

“On the first,” says Dr. Canpenren, “I addressed this 
congregation from words in the 18th chapter of the First 
Book of Kings; where, after the solemn sacrifico on 
Mount Carmel, and the proof from heaven that Jehovah 
is God alone, the Prophet of the Lond, after sending for 
six times in vain, received at the seventh, the report of 
his servant, ‘There oriseth a little cloud out of the sea 
like a man’s hand.’ In that discourse I adverted, with 
earnest respect, to the recent death of Mr. WILBERFORCE, 
who had lived to see tho seal put to the accomplishment 
of purposes to which the groatest labours of his life hed 
been. directed ; and it was my intention, when I ogain 
preached in the morning, to continue the subject, by 
adverting to various other facts in the divine government, 
where great and effectual and lasting good was begun ix. 
circumstances which called for the faith as well as the 
hopefulness of the servauts of God; in some of which it 
seemed as if nothing were achieved or even effectually 
commenced ;—all epntributing to cheer the wearied 
disappointed heart under difficulties and opposition, and 
effording abundant encouragement to ‘the patience of 
hope and the labour of love’.” * 

On ths next Sunday, Dr. C.’s colleague, Rev. R. DB. 
ABPLAKD, officiated ; he says in reference to it, “I hed 
to apeak in behalf of Manchester New College. The 

* This sermon, “The Prophet's Cloud,” is in the volume of Dr. 
Caarenren’s printed discourses. 
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appeal interested him, end he sent me by Mr. Farin a 
kind measage, intimating his purpose of seeing me, and 
sending through me @ contribution to the College. He 
did not live to fulfil his purpose.” 

The work of the Hindoo Reformer had long been 
known in Bristol, and about eight years before, his 
services in the cause of philanthropy and religion were 
in an especial manner brought forward to this congre- 
gation, when an appeal was made to it, answered with 
even more than ite wonted liberality, to assist in the 
establishment of Unitarian worship in the capital of 
British India, 

His appearance, then, in Lewin’s Mead Chapel was 
warmly welcomed, and is recollected by many with deep 
interest. He intended visiting other places of worship, 
as he had done in London, his spirit being truly catholic, 

Tt will be remembered that seventeen years before, the 
Bajah had first worshipped with Christians in the family 
of Eustace Carey, and received from him a copy of 
Watte's Hymns; little did that gentleman know how 
that volume would be treasured. “It was a common 
practice with the Rajah,” says Dr. C.,, “as he went to 
public worship, to read some of Dr. Warts’s Hymns 
for Children ; and he frequently dwelt with great and 
earnest interest on the verse, 

“Lord! how delightful ‘tis to sea 

A whole assembly worship thee: 

At once they sing, at once they pray; 
Thoy hear of heaven and learn the way.” 


Several persons well known in the literary world hed 
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the opportunity of conversing with the Rajah. The 
celebrated essayist, Rev. Jom Foster, occupied a house 
adjoining, which he rented from Miss Castiz. Mention 
is made of his interviews with the distinguished stranger 
in the life and correspondence of that eminent man. 

Even in cases where there had been.a prejudfoo 
against the Rajah, though we cannot suppose that there 
could have been many of these, his personal influence 
soon removed it; this is remarkably shewn in a letter 
of Mr, FosrEr’s to 6 friend, dated October 8, 1833 :-— 

“I hed entertained a strong prepossession against 
him (the Rajah), had no wish to see him, but could 
not avoid it, when he was come to the house of our 
young landlady, Miss OasTur. My prejudice could not 
hold out half-an-hour after being in his company. He 
‘was a very pleasing and interesting man; intelligent: 
and largely informed, I need not say—but unaffected, 
friendly, and, in the best sense of the word, polite. I 
passed two evenings in his company, only, however, as 
@ unit in large parties; the latter time, however, in 
particular and direct conversation with him, concerning 
some of the doctrines of the Indian philosophers, the 
political, civil, and mpral state of the Hindoos.” * 

A large party was invited to meet the Rejah at 
Stapleton Grove, on the 11th of September. Of thia 
‘Dr, CagpEnteR says,— 

“In the conversation at Stapleton Grove were men 
fally competent to judge of intellectual power: and one 
and all admired and were delighted by the clearness, the 

© Vide Fosran’s Life and Carrespondence, Vol. 1, p. 84, 
E 
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closeness, and the acuteness of his arguments, and the 
beautiful tone of his mind. In the second of the two 
conversations at which Mr. Fosrar was present, the 
‘Rajah continued for three hours, standing the whole time, 
replying to all the inquiries and observations that were 
made by a number of gentlemen who surrounded him, 
‘on the moral and political state and prospects of India, 
and on an elucidation at great length of certain dogmas 
of the Indian philosophers’ Admiring respect was, I 
may say, the sentiment of all present.” 

Among those present on that occasion was JOHN 
Suupranp, Faq. of Frome, the author of many valuable 
devotional works, He afterwards addressed a letter to 
the Rajah, on one of the subjects of the conversation 
which had taken place. It never received an answer, for 
he to whom it waa addressed was on the bed of sickness 
when it reached him ; but as it possesses interest from 
indicating the nature of some of the discussions which 
then occurred, it may be here transcribed :-~— . 


“5, Bichwonp TeRRack, Cxlrrow, 
“ September 17th, 1833, 

“Resprotep Rasax,—I feel in common with others 
who were present, much indebted for the various 
information which you gave last evening, and for the 
obliging and affable manner in which it was commu- 
nicated. One subject on which we troubled you with 
many queries—~the doctrine of Absorption—is in iteelf 
so sbetrase, and our language may perhaps be so im- 
perfectly adapted to state ideas which are so entirely 
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foreign (especially when it is extamporancously used in 
a way 40 unfamiliar), that I doubt whether even the 
questions and statements of my learned and very acute 
friend Mr. Foster (though I know no one so competent) 
fully indicated to your apprehension the precise object 
of our inquixy. Suffer me to attempt expressing what 
we wished to learn with regard to the real opinions of 
those philosophic Hindus, who seek ‘absorption’ as the 
chief good. I conceive it may be briefly put thus:— 
Do they believe that there may be consciousness, or 
a plurality of consciousness (indivisibly) in the One 
Total of happy Being?——-or———Do they believe 
that there can be but one consciousness in that One 
Total of happy Being? 

“Only the former of these suppositions seems to re- 
guire being illustrated. If that be the tenet, it appears 
to me to imply that the Absorbed, though no longer 
properly an J or human persen, may still someway 
soliloguice ; or rather think or utter its dindivided strain 
in thé Divine Omniloquy. As thus—‘That which was 
1, but is rejoicingly not I, exists but also fally in-exista 
and has ita undivided being, or in-being in the Universal 
Mind - It meditates with the whole, is of the whole, 
is blest with and in the whole, The interposed and 
digsoluble, which parted the unity and continuity of the 
Divine Substance, is gloriously removed. The substance 
which was I is now not steelf (though it exists), for it ia 
continuous with the whole Divine Self It has no will, 
but a mode of the universal will, no thought but a mode 
of the whole thought of the ‘I am’ 
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“Tf such be the tenet, however inconceivable or dimly 
conceivable (by us at least) such @ sort or modification 
of consciousness may be, it is nevertheless not wncon- 
scious being to which those philosophers aspire, but a 
mode of conscious inexistence or in-being. 

“Tt is remarkable that « notion or hope akin to that 
of these teachers in whose doctrine you are so deeply 
‘versed, has been intimated, though with a very obscure 
‘vagueness, by one of our modern poeta (an anti-religions 
and, I fear, anti-theistical but very gifted mind), in a 
beautiful elegy called ‘Adonais’ I do not mention this 
at all to insinuate such a tendency in the Hindu speca- 
lation, but only as a specimen of curious coincidences 
in mental views the most remote. I ventured to suggest 
last evening a point of indirect resemblance between the 
Hindu doctrine of Absorption (so understood), and our 
dootrine of the Divine Trinity in Unity (which you 
know is so strenuously’ held, under somewhat diverse 
explications, by many of us, and impugned by others) ; 
and I still think on reflection, that our view of the 
‘Trinity does involve the principle of Zn-Existence, of a 
plurality of consciousnesses in The One Being, together 
perhaps with, what is not necessarily involved in that 
view of Absorption, an ¢nferoonsciousness, or intercom- 
taunication of the consciousnesses which are in the 
Perfect Being. Nor does this appear to me an impos- 
sible supposition ; but rather e supposition tending to 
enhance our thoughts of the Omnimodous perfection of 
Deity. (Pardon my using or inventing terms which the 
abstruseness of the topic seems to demand). I must 
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also run the hazard of being found to think darkly or 
weakly on a subject go high, and on whieh I have not 
read very much of the thoughts of others. 

“It is im itself so interesting a question, whether a 
large and lettered portion of our race are expecting and 
desiring some mode of conscious being after death, or a 
merely unconscious being (which in our view is no 
more than not being), that I hope you will forgive my 
trying thus to put the query. It will be clearly seen 
that I do not ask what you think, but what they think. 
But I by no means wish to give you the trouble of a 
lengthened answer. If my query be intelligible, you 
would much gratify me (and my friends) by simply 
writing either ‘they desire a conscious in-heing,’ or ‘they 
desire a wholly wnconscious in-being’ 

“Excuse my unacquaintance with the proper terms of 
politeness in addressing you, and 

“ Believe me, Rajah, . 
“Yours with respect, 
“JoHN SHEPPARD.” 


There was also on that occasion much conversation 
on religious topics, and as those last statements of the 
Rajeh's views possefsed peculiar interest, as well as 
much importance, after his lamented death, Dr. Oar- 
FENTER requested a written statement respecting their 
recollection of them from two gentlemen who were 
present, Rev. JouN Foster and Dr, Jemparp. These 
are inserted in his “Review” — 
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“*To the Rev. Jouw Fosrse, Stapleton. 
. “*Qnreat GEORGE STREET, 12¢ Oct., 1833. 


“Dear Sia3—Yon cannot have forgotten the remark- 
able conversation at Stapleton Grove on the 11th ult, 
principally between Dr. Jzazaxp and the Rajah, on the 
subject of the extent and reasons of the Christian belief 
of the latter. May I solicit your opinion as to the 
correctnesa of the following position—that the Rajah’s 
declarations at that time authorize the conviction that 
he believed in the divine authority of Obrist, though he 
rested this belief on internal evidence; and that he 
believed in the resurrection of Christ, 

“'May I farther ask, if any thing that passed elae- 
where in your hearing threw any doubt into your mind 
whether he believed in the divine anthority of Ohrist ? 

“Tf you deem the position correct, and answer the 
inquiry in the negative, may I, to that extent, speak of 
you as emong others at the conversation to which I 
refer? 

“Tam, &, 
“*Laxt OARPENTER.’ 

“fp this I received the following reply, which must 
set the question at rest. For the fullness of its state- 
ment, and for the permission to employ it, I feel greatly 
obliged to Mr. Fosrzp, es will also many other friends of 
the Rajah. 

“<«SrapreTon, Oct, 14, 

«Dxan Sm,—My memory is so very defective that I 
have no doubt your own, and that of each of the gentle- 
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men of the party at Stapleton Grove, will have more 
fyithfally retained many particulars of the conversation 
with that most interesting person, the Rajah Rawmonun 
Roy. I cannot recollect whether, in replying, with 
promptitude and the utmost apparent frankness, to the 
expressed in so many exact words his ‘belief in the 
divine authority of Christ,’ But it was virtually such o 
declaration when he avowed, as he did unequivocally, 
his belief in the resurrection of Christ, and in the 
Christian miracles generally. At the same time he said 
that the internal evidence of Christianity had been the 
most decisive of his conviction. And he gave his opinion, 
with some reasons for it, that the miracles are not the 
part of the Christian evidence the best adapted to tho 
conviction of sceptics, 

“This led one of the gentlemen to observe, that surely 
the sceptica must admit, that if the miracles recorded 
were real facts, they must be irrefragable proof of the 
truth of what they were wrought to attest; and that in 
go serious an affair the sceptics are under e solemn obli- 
gation to examine faithfully the evidence that they were 
actually wrought, which if they did, they would find that 
evidence decisive. 

“The Rajah instantly assented to this; but I thought 
I perceived by his menner that he had a slight surmise 
that the observation might possibly be meant to bear on 
himself, with some implication of a doubt, in consequence 
of what he had said of the inferior efficacy of the proof 
from miracles, whether he had an entire conviction of 
the reality of those recorded miracles; for he said, very 
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pointedly, that any argument on that subject was quite 
superfluous as to Ai, for that he did believe in their 
reality. 

“Tt was of sceptics generally that he spoke; but I 
thought it probable (from recollection of something in 
one of his writings), that he had especially in his mind 
the Hindoo sceptica, whose imaginations have been so 
familiarized with the enormous prodigies of the Brah- 
minical Mythology, that, in spite of their rejecting them 
a8 monstrous fables, they retain an exaggeration of ideas, 
an incapacity of apprehending the true proportions of 
things, which will not allow them to see any thing great 
ond impressive in the far less prodigious wonders of 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures: besides that their 
revolt from the belief of the fabulous miracles createa 
in them a tendency, unchecked by any due strongth and 
discrimination of reason, to reject all others. 

“In the conversation with the Rajah in a party who 
had the gratification of mecting him in a few days later, 
there was not any distinct reference to his religious 
opinions. It turned on the moral and political state 
and prospects of India; and on an elucidation, at great 
length, of certain dogmas of the Indian philosophers. 

“«Tf these few sentences can be of tlie amallest use 
to you, in any statement you inay have to make or 
maintain respecting the Rejah’s professions on the sub- 
ject of religion, they are quite at your service for that 
Purpose, 

“Tam, &, 
“*J, FosTar. 

**To the Rey. Dr. CARPENTER.’ 
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“T addressed inquiries, in the same terms with the 
first series in the note to Mr. Fostzr, to Dr. JERRanp, 
the able and intelligent Principal of Bristol College. 
Very pressing claims on his time and attention obliged 
him repeatedty to postpone the execution of his purpose 
to give me a full reply ; which I knew would be to the 
seme effect with that of Mr. Foster; and at lest he 
found it necessary to satisfy himself with sending me 
the following brief answer to my questions, which he has 
authorized me to employ in any way I judged proper. 

“*1, The Rajah Rammoncy Roy expressed his belief 
in the divine authority of Jesus Christ, as an inspired 
teacher of righteousness, and an accredited messenger 
from God. . 

“*2, He explicitly declared that he believed in the 
iniracles of Christ generally, and particularly in his 
resurrection, which he said was the foundation of the 
Christian faith, and the great fact on which he rested 
his own hopes of a resurrection’.” . 

These few days at Stapleton Grove left, then, very 
deep traces. “Those,” says Dr. Carpenter, “whom 
he had long honoured with his friendship, had op- 
portunities of “unreserved communication with him, 
on which they now dwell with deep interest and 
satisfaction. Several others who could appreciate his 
eminent qualities had friendly intercourse with him; 
and ayrangementa were making to enable more to know 
him personally, who had learnt to regard him with high 
respect. But ten days‘had scarcely elapsed before the 
fatal disorder began its ravages; and in Jess than ten 
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daya more the event arrived which has filled many a 
heart with dismay and sorrow.” 

Here our records of the Rajah’s visit to Bristol are 
‘brought to a mournful close, 

“It was the next morning,” (the 17th) says Dr. C., 
“that I saw him for the last time during his life. He 
came down late to breakfast. I perceived that he was 
much exhausted with the excitement and fatigue of the 
preceding evening ; and I felt anxious that he should 
that day have rest, His complete rest was nearer than 
any heart, but his own perhaps, foreboded: yet he 
showed no indications of loas of mental power; and in 
the evening of that day, he conversed for several hours 
with his friends of Stapleton Grove, dnd the intelligent 
mother of Mr. Esrimy, who regards it as a great privilege 
to have shared in this last most interesting interview.” 

“IT was myself kept at home by indisposition; and I 
was unable to go to see him till my presence was likely 
to prove injurious. From the morning preceding his 
illness, therefore, I saw him no more, till the rest of 
death had ended all suffering, and, as respects personal 
intercourse, all earthly hope: but then, with his more 
privileged friends who had attended him to the last, 
I witnessed the benignant expression, still surviving, 
which bad so often given a charm to his noble counte- 
nanee, and which those who shared his intimacy can 
never have effaced from their recollection.” 

The account of the last scenes we copy from the 
private journal of Mr. Esriin, by the kind permission 
of his daughter. Though it is mournful and distressing 
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to retrace in these records the gradual decay of nature 
in 80 noble a being, yet it will be soothing to the foel- 
ings of those who sorrow for his death in a foreign land 
to perceive that he had every alleviation that devoted 
friendship could minister, or that medical skill could 
afford. 

“Batsror, Monpay, September 9th, 1833.—I went to 
Stapleton to call on Rammozux Roy. I had much 
interesting conversation with him; he distinctly asserted 
his belief in the divine mission of Christ; the internal 
evidence of Christianity he considers stronger than the 
historical evidence of the New Testament, He gave me 
a little pamphlet translated from the Hindostanes, I 
mentioned to him Professor Lzr's assertion that he 
(Ramaonun Roy) denied the divine origin of Obriati- 
anity, He aaid he had denied the divinity of Ohrist, 
‘but not of his commission. 

“ WEDNESDAY, 11Tx.—Went with Dr, CagranTER to 
Stapleton to dine. Met there Dre. JERRARD and 
Symonps, Messrs. Foster, Brvor, WossiEy, AsPLAND, 
&o, &. The conversation at dinner was very interest- 
ing, the Rajah giving us an account of the process, 
mental and spiritual, which he went through in erriving 
at his present religious conclusions. His belief in the 
resurrection of Christ, and aa the foundation of his faith 
in the general resurrection, he firmly declared: 

«TaurspayY, 12Ta.—I slept here. We had much in- 
teresting conversation at breakfast. I gave Rammonun 
Roy some account of the West Indian negroes. He 
‘was not prepared for the statements I made, his know- 
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Kimpert, Miss Casriz, the Rajah, and I, came into 
Bristol in their carriage, They called at 47, Park 
Street, for the Rajah to see my bees, with which he 
was much pleased. 

“ Femay, 137a.—Saw patients at two, and at four 
wont to Frenchay ; there was # dinner party; the Rajah, 
Miss Kippent, Miss Casrix, Dr. Jznnarp, Mr, Cuppy, 
of Dublin, Mx. Brvog, J. Coates, &. &. Conversation 
on politics, Raxsgoxun Ror attacked the Whig party 
for their mode of carrying the reform question. 

“Sarurpay, 147a—I went to Stapleton Grove, and 
there met Dr. CARPENTER, We had pleasant conversation 
with the Bajah, and dined there. 

“Sunpay, 157a.—Miss Kippzi1’s carriage, with the 
Rajah, took Many and me up on our way to Chapel. I 
gave him Dr. Paionarn’s work (on “The Physical 
History of Man”), which I had borrowed of the Doctor 
for RamMonux Roy's perusal. 

“Touspay, 177a.—My mother went in the evening 
to spend a day or two at Stapleton Grove, to meet 
Rasoxonuy Roy. 

“Tuurspay, 197H.—I rode over to Stapleton to aca 
my mother, &. Found the Rajah ill in fever; he saw 
me very willingly, and I prescribed for him. Called at 
Mr, Brieut’s counting-house to put off going to Ham 
Green; and et eight the Rajah’s carriage came for me. 
I found him a little better, but still feverish, Mr. Jou 
Hane and Miss Hany, with whom Rammoxvy Ror lives, 
were there. Ialept thera . 
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“Famay, 20Ts—The Rajah no better. I came home 
by two in the Rajah’s carriage; went out again to dinner, 
The Rajah had headache coming on, but it subsided on 
the effect of medicine. He slept in the evening, but 
with his eyes much open. Qn awaking about eleven, I 
found his extremities very cold and his pulse 180 and 
weak, with the appearance of collapse. Warm liquids 
and a little wine, and external warmth, relieved him, 
put his restlessness, changing from the bed to the sofa 
on the ground, was very great. I begged to-day he 
would allow Miss Haze to attend him constantly. He 
said it would be very improper. EI assured him the 
customs in this country rendered it quite proper, and 
she was admitted. I had her called up after she had 
gone to bed, to stay up with the Rajah He seems 
much gratified with my services, and glad for me to 
sleep here. I felt very anxious about him to-night, and 
told my mother I should propose Prichakn’s seeing him 
to-morrow, if he were not better. 

“Sarorpay, 218T.—Miss Hare sat up with the Rajah, 
and informed me in the night how he went on I saw 
him early ; his pulse was better, and himself altogether 
improved ; tongue no better. Miss Kipprii proposed 
Dr. Patonarp should see him, to which I cheerfully 
assented. Went into Bristol; saw some patients at two, 
and went out to Stapleton with Pricnarp to dine at 
five. “1 did not tell the Rajah of Puicuanp’s visit 
‘until he was in the house. The Dajah expressed his 
satisfaction, and told me after how much Paicuarn’s 
countenance indicated talent. Mr. Hane met us here, 
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and highly approved of Pricnaxp’s coming. I went 
bed at eleven, Miss Hane sat up again. 

“Sunpay, 22np—The Rajah was very restless ti 
towards morning, when he slept with his eyes mu 
open, PRIcHARD came at half-past eleven; I went : 
with him, but returned at three. Mr. Hare came o 
also, In the evening the Rajah was better, and I w 
in more spirits about him. He said while PricuaR 
Mr. Hane, and I were with him, that if he were to di 
he had the satisfaction of knowing be hed the be 
advice in Bristol Many and my mother went in 
meeting in Miss CasTir’s carriage and returned. Mi 
Hanr’s attention to the Rajah is most watchful ar 
unwearied ; she has great influence with him, makix 
him take his medicine much better than I could. He 
evidently much attached to her, and her regard for hi 
seams quite filial 

“Monpay, 23RD.~I rose a little before five. TI 
Rajah had passed a restless night, having only inte 
rupted sleep with his eyes open, He was much o 
pressed all day, taking but little notice as usuall 
and yet perfectly collected when roused. I becan 
more apprehensive of the event, but still am inclim 
to regard his recovery as probable as his death. Mi 
Hang spoke in the morning of more advice. I urged 
also; Mr. Has, though on his own account he did n 
wish it, considered it proper in the case of so we 
known and distinguished an_individuel ; and principal 
on his suggestion Dr. Cazricx was called in. He can 
with Parcuarp in the evening. The head appearing 
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organ most affected, leeches were applied. The Rajah 
was rather better at night. He has expressed to me hia 
gratitude for my attentions, looks at me with great 
kindness, and constantly presses my hand. I assisted 
him into a warm bath in the earlier part of the dey; 
he seemed. somewhat relieved at night. 

“Torspay, 247H.—Mr, and Miss Hare and young 
Rajan Ram sat up last night. I left them at eleven; 
returned to the sick chamber at five am. The Rajah's 
pulse was e little better than it was last night, and 
altogether he was not worse. CaRRICK and Pricnamp 
came at twelve. During the day more composed and 
mote quiet sleep, but with his eyes open. Towards 
evening and the night he is always worse. 

“Wepyzapay, 25ra.—The Rajah slept e good deal, 
and was quister than during any preceding night; pulse 
120 and weak ; Mr. Hane etaid up. When he reported 
to me, between three and four a.m., the patient’s state, 
he expressed alarm at the frequent weakness of the 
pulse ; extremities disposed to be very cold, but easily 
yecoming warm when covered; he spoke very little, 
‘but is sensible when roused. I came into Bristol about, 
twelve ; went to Stapleton to dinner, The Rajah is still 
very poorly and weak. A mattress has been placed on 
the ground for him, where he now lies without changing 
his situation. He seldom speaks, 

“Tronspay, 26TH.—Mr. Haze sat up during most of 
last night; he reported to me between three and four 
am, that the Rajah’s pulse had sometimes been very 
weak and rapid, so as to make him feel very solicitous. 
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He was in an imperfect sleep, with the eyes open most 
of the night. Dr. Camnick came at eleven, and before 
PricHaRD arrived we were summoned to the room by 
Miss Haze, and fond him with an attack of spasm, 
with convulsive twitchings of the mouth. These went 
on more or less for an hour or two, and he seemed not 
sensible of oar visit, though in the morning when I 
want to him, he smiled at me and squeezed my hand in 
an affectionate manner. We had his hair cut off, and 
cold water applied to the head. After the spasms sub- 
sided, he appeared to sleep, the eyes still open, pupils 
amall; the left arm and leg appeared paralysed. We 
settled to have Dr. Bennarp in the evening. I staid 
here all day, and am getting very apprehensive about 
the event. In the afternoon he became much warmer, 
and the pulse a little stronger, but spasms came on 
again about half-past six. He has swallowed with too 
great difficulty for many hours to ellow of any quantity 
of nourishment, and he has been but little sensible since 
the moming, when he gave me his last look of recogni- 
tion and thankfulness. Dr, Brrxarp could not come— 
it ‘was useless, Pricard and Canrice left the Rajah 
in o dying state. Nobody went to bed before twelve. 
Miss Kropext was much with the Rajah; Miss CasTie 
occasionally; Miss Hanr, Mr. Joun Harn ond Rayan 
Raw, seldom out of the room; my mother looked in 
now and then. 

“Faray, 277H.—The Rajah became worse every few 
minutes, his breathing more rattling and impeded, his 
pulse imperceptible. He moved about his right am 
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constantly, and his left a little a few hours before his 
death. It was a beautiful moonlight night ; on one side 
of the window, aa Mr. Hang, Miss Kippm and I, 
looked out of it, was the calm rural midnight scans; on 
the other, this extraordinary man dying. I,shall never 
forget the moment, Mies Hark, now hopeless and 
overcome, could not summon courage to hang over the 
dying Bajah, as she did while soothing or feeding him 
ere hope had left her, and remained sobbing in a chair 
near; young Rajan was generally holding his hand. I 
doubt if he knew any since morn yesterday. About 
half-past one, to please Miss Kippgiw, as life was fast 
ebbing from our admired friend, and nothing but watch- 
ing the last breath remained for those around, I lay 
down on my bed with my clothes on. At half-past two 
Mr. Hane came into my room, and told me it was all 
over; Ram RoTon was holding the Rajah’s chin, kneeling 
by him; Miss Hane, young Rasau, Mise Krpent, Mr. 
Hang, my Mother, Miss CasTiz, Raw Horny, and one 
or two servants were there also; his last breath had 
been drawn at twenty-five minutes past two am. 
During his last few moments Ram Roruy, who is a 
Brahmin, on Mr, Hane desiring him to observe any 
custom usual among the Brahmins, said some prayer in 
Hindostanee. ‘When the ladies had retired, we laid the 
body straight on the mattress, and conversed with the 
Hindoo servants. About half-past three or four we all 
left the room, some of the servants sitting up in the 
adjoining room. I went to bed, but not to much sleep, 
the event of the night being too distressing, Our break- 
L 
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fast party was a melancholy one. Miss Harr remained 
in bed. Puau, marble mason, came out with an Italian 
and took a cast of the Rajah’s head and face* Mr, J. 
Haze and I went into Bristol, and made arrangements 
sbout the examination to-morrow. Dr, CARPENTER came 
out to us in the morning+ We were all of us much in 
the room to-day with the body, which had a beautiful 
majestic look. The event is a stunning one to us.” 

“The Rajah repeatedly acknowledged, during his 
illness, his sense of the kindness of all around him, and 
in strong language expressed the confidence he felt in 
his medial advisers. It was a source of gratification to 
the friends with whom he resided in London, to find 
that, distressing as the event was to the family he was 
visiting*he had every comfort and accommodation that 
6 large house, a quiet and healthy situation, and attached 
and affinent friends could bestow. 

“He conversed very little during his illness, but was 
observed to be often engaged in prayer. He told his son 
and those around him that he should not recover, 

« An examination of the body took place on Saturday, 
when the brain was found to be inflamed, containing 
some fluid and covered with a kind of purulent effusion: 
its membrane also adhered to the skull, the result, pro- 
bably, of previously existing disease: the thoracic and 
abdominal viscera were healthy. The case appeared 


* The cast is in the possession of Miss Eertzx, Durdham Down, 


+ Dr. Oanexurzs was prevented by his own illness from seeing 
‘the Rajah before his death. 


brain, which did not exhibit, in their usual degree, the 
symptoms of that affection.” 

“The knowledge that the Rajah,” says Dr. CARPENTER, 
“had, in various ways, manifested solicitude to preserve 
his caste, with a view both to his usefulness and to the 
security of his property, and the belief that it might be 
endangered if he were buried among other dead, or with 
Christian rites, operated to prevent the interment of his 
remains in any of the usual cemeteries. Besides this, 
the Rajah had repeatedly expressed the wish that, in 
case of his dying in England, a small piece of freehold 
ground might be purchased for his burying place, and a 
cottage be built on it for the gratuitous residence of 
some respectable poor person, to take charge of it, 
Every difficulty, however, was removed by the offer of 
Miss Casriz, in which she had the warm accordance of 
all her intimate friends, to appropriate to the object a 
‘beautifully adapted spot, in’a shrubbery near her lawa, 
and under some fine elms. There this revered and 
beloved person was interred, on the 18th of October, 
about 2pm. The coffin was borne on men’s shoulders, 
without @ pall, and deposited in the grave, without any 
ritaal, and in ailence, Every thing conspired to give an 
impressive and affecting solemnity to his obsequies. 
Those who followed him to the grave, and sorrowed 
there, were his son and his two native servants, the 
members of the families of Stapleton Grove and Bed- 
ford Square, the guardians of Miss Castia and two of 
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her nearest relatives, Mr, Ketumy, Mr. Foster, and Dr. 
JERRARD, together with several ladies connected with 
those already enumerated: and as there could be no 
regular entry of the interment in any officis) registers, 
those who witmessed it have signed several copies of a 
record drawn up for the purpose, in case such a docu- 
ment should be needed for any legal purposes.” 

A fac-similie of this record is here given. 

The venerable mother of Mr. Esriin thus recorded at 
the time her recollections of the eventa following the 
Bajah's death :-— 

“Soon after the Rajah’s decease, it became a subject 
of deep interest how and where he should be interred. 
Misa Castiz, and her aunt, Miss Kipper, wished to 
have him deposited in their family vault in Brunswick 
Square burying ground. But this Mr. Hans, his bro- 
ther, and niece declared would be quite contrary to the 
Rajah’s positive injunction, which was to be buried apart 
JSrom all others, not im a usual place of interment, nor 
were not strictly complied with, he should lose caste, 
and thereby deprive his aona of their inheritance, and 
lessen his own influence in India, In these circum- 
stances Miss Castix at once offered a place in her 
grounds well suited to the solemn purpose, which was 
gratefully accepted by the Mr. Hangs, and thoroughly 
approved by her guardians and relatives. 

“SrapieTox Grove, Faway, October 18th, 1883.—I1 
attended, with a select number of mourning friends 
(perhaps twenty), the interment of the lamented Rajab. 
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The scene was truly affecting and impressive. We all 
followed the coffin along the broad gravel walk, and 
through a winding path between the trees, which led to 
the beautiful spot selected, and consecrated indeed by 
being his resting place! Here we all stood around the 
open grave, in eolemn silence, and watched with intense 
interest his sacred remains deposited in their last abode. 
‘We remained fixed to the spot for a considerable time, 
our minds filled with such thoughts as the awful scene 
could not but suggest, and I felt that no words were 
wanting to increase the proper feeling of our hearts. 
‘When at length an intention of retiring was manifested, 
@ burst of grief was observed from those moat nearly 
connected, The two Hindoo attendants who closed the 
funeral procession, stood leaning against the trees and 
sobbed aloud, as they took their last look at the grave 
of their late kind master. The sacred spot is in. a recess 
surrounded by shrubs and trees, a beautiful seclusion 
near the lawn.” . 

Mrs. Estrin described as follows the departure of the 
Hindoo servanta 

“Ocropen 297m, 1833——Mr. Hare having fixed the 
next day for the departure of the late Rajah’s Hindoo 
attendants from Stapleton Grove, requested that they 
might be permitted to take leave of the ladies, and to 
express their gratefal thanks. Accordingly they entered 
the drawing-room, bowing very low several times, re- 
turning their thanks for the many favours they had 
received. Miss Kipprit then said, ‘Ram Roron, you 
have, I understand, visited Mr. D. at his request.’ ‘Yes, 
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Ihave’ ‘Well, Mr, D. declares that you told him that 
when the Rajeh was dying he prayed to 364 gods!” 
Baw Roron exclaimed, ‘It is a great lie’ ‘What then 
did you say?’ said Miss Kinpxti, The Hindoo lifted 
his eyes and hands to heaven, and pointing in a most 
energetic manner upward, exclaimed, ‘The Rajah prayed 
to Him—to that God who is here—who is there—who 
is all over—everywhere ; to that God—the one God!’ 
“When they took their final leave they were extremely 
desirous to touch the ladies’ hands. We all presented 
our hands in succession ; to each they made a profound 
obeisance, bowing almost to the giound, and when they 
quitted the room they said, ‘Ob! it is hard to go without 
our master.” 

The following sccount of the interment ie derived 
from Mr, Estum's diary — 

“Fumay, 18th Oot, 1888. * © © ‘The party 
assembled at Stapleton were young Rayan and Miss 
Haz, Miss Kippeu and Mr. Josrpa Harg, Mr, Jomy 
‘Haze and Miss Oanrenrer, Miss Casttz and Dr, Can- 
PenrzR, my Mother and myself, Hnron CasTiz and 
Mr. B, Sura, Mazy, Misa E. Dawson and Miss Foster, 
Dr, JepRanp, Mesera. Hargis, Fostes, Kropeni and G. 
Sanpezs, Ram Rorun and Ram Houry, nearly in which 
order wa followed the body in fours; it was brought out 
at about half-past one, without any pall; the attendants 
‘were merely in common mourning dress, and followed 
the body along the centre gravel walk, turning to the 
left over the lawn to the shrubbery, where it was to reat. 
Tt was then let down into ths brick grave. The most 
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perfect silence was observed, save when broken by the 
soba of those who attended. Ram Hunny was particu 
larly distreased. It was s most solemn and affecting 
ceremony. After a long silence Dr. CazrenrEr said 
(there were servanta and bearers, &c., about) that the 
departure from usual customs on this occasion was in 
compliance with what was known to be the Rajah’s 
desire, and Mr. Jouw Hane desired Ram Rorun to ex- 
plain to the Rajeh’s friends and family in India that he 
lay in a spot by himself, and that no religions service 
‘was performed at his interment. We saw the lid of 
the shell screwed down over the coffin, and returned to 
the house, Dr, CaRPENTER read « copy of verses written 
for the occasion.” 

The following reminiscences of these affecting scenes 
‘were written by the present editor two years ago for the 
Hindoo gentlemen who then visited the Bajah’s grave. 
As they faithfully record the vivid impressions of the 
time, she may be excused in introducing them here. 

THE RESTING PLACE 
OF THE RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 

“We mournfully and in solemn silence laid the sacred 
remains of the revered Rajah in the peaceful, beautiful 
spot we had chosen, on the 18th of October, 1833. 

“ How, but a few weeks before, we had rejoiced at his 
long-expected visit to us! We had for many years 
watched his Star in the East, rising in calm solitary 
grandeur, the herald, we hoped, of a glorious morn to 
Denighted India. We had seen it pass steadfastly on 
its heavenly way through the midst of dark clouds, and 
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even through fierce storms of persecution, and finally 
tise above them. My beloved Father, the devoted 
minister of pure Christianity, hed viewed with intense 
thankfolness the efforts of this noble Hindoo to preeant 
to his countrymen the ‘trath as it is in Jesus’ free from 
all the corruptions with which ages had laden it, from 
all the creeds and articles of man’s device, that they 
may be led Hy Christ, the beloved Son, to the Heavenly 
Father, It would be vain to attempt to describe our 
emotions on finding that this Ohampion of Truth had 
‘burst through all the Setters of prejudice and conven- 
tionality,—had crossed the ocean,—had come to our 
England,—had degired shove all to embrace my Father, 
to whom he had long felt united in the bonds of Chris- 
tianity,—had seen him,-—had come to our city to be in 
daily intercourse with him! At the distance of thirty 
long yeare all this rises before me in its early freshness. 
“My Father would have rejoiced to receive the Rajah 
into his own house, hed he possessed fitting accommo- 
dation for ao illustrious a guest. But his ward Miss 
Castix, a young lady of remarkable loveliness and 
maturity of mind, who resided with her aunt in a com- 
modious mansion in beautiful grounds near Stapleton, 
felt highly honoured by the privilege of placing ber 
‘house at bis disposal, There he came; there gathered 
round him the wise and good who were able to obtain 
access to him; there Jou Fosrer, of world wide cele- 
brity for his unique and original writings, wes a frequent 
domestic visitor; and there, or in his own house, my 
Father saw him daily. How did he win the admiration 
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and respect of all by his noble, princely bearing, and 
hia gracious manners! How did I rejoice when it was 
say privilege to be in his company! 

“On one Sunday only did he join with us in worship 
in our Lewin’s Mead Chapel. We were very happy to 
have him there among us. My Father had selected for 
his subject, “The clond no bigger than @ man’s hand,” 
in reference to the progress of negro emancipation, of 
which the devoted advocate, Mr. WiizERrorcr, bad just 
‘been summoned from his labours; and he felt the text 
and the tenor of his sermon equally applicable to the 
‘hopes we had for India, The occasion was deeply inter- 
esting. The melancholy privilege had been given him 
of following to the grave the champion of the oppreased ; 
little did he imagine that in a few short weeks he should 
be called on to offer a similar mark of respect and 
affection to his illustrious hearer. 

“It was on the 17th of September, after the Rajah 
hed been about ten days in Bristol, that my Father 
went ovet to breakfast with him at Stapleton Grove, 
and that day being my sister's birthday, she was allowed 
the special pleasure of accompanying him. The Rajah 
appeared in his usual health and epirits, and on their 
departure, with his accustomed courtesy, attended them 
to the garden gate. This wes the last time they were 
ever so to sea him. Mrs. Esriin, the venerable mother 
of our medical attendant, was staying at the house, and 
enjoyed his society that evening, doubtless delighting 
him also by going back to the last century, and telling 
im what she hed seen at Paris, when, on her wedding 
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excursion, she and her hesband were at Versailles the 
last time the Court was held here, and found themselves 
in the midst of the great French Revolution; or how the 
Polish patriot, Koscrusxo, visited Bristol, and received 
hospitality from them. This was his last evening of 
social intercourse. The next morning he was somewhat 
indisposed ; then we heard to our grief that the Rajah 
was ill; then that he was worse; the best medical 
practitioners did all that human skill could do for him, 
but unaveilingly ; the fever gained ground rapidly, and 
soon the awfal news arrived that he was dead! It was 
like a thunder-clap to us! We had seen him in the 
full strength and prime of manhood ; his noble majestic 
frame seamed likely to last to a ripe old age; we thought 
that a long career Jay before him. The Heavenly Father 
knew best how His great work should be accomplished, 
and summoned this, His faithful labourer, to his rest, 
that others might enter into his labours. 

“Tt were useless now to dwell on the grief and per- 
plexity which filled all our hearts; on the darkness 
which seemed to brood over the future of India, Nor 
will I attempt to record my solemn thoughts, when 
I entered the death chamber, and, placed near those 
windows whence the living Rajah hed so often looked 
out on our lovely English scenery, I stood by the coffin 
which contained his mortal remains. 

“The Rajah’s illness had been so sudden, and such 
parfect quiet and freedom from exciting topics had been 
enjoined, as the only chance for recovery, that he had 
given no directions as to his lest wishes. It was known, 
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however, that he adhered to all Brahminical customs, 
which, in his opinion, did not savour of idolatry ; this . 
‘was not from any value which he attached to them, so 
much as to avoid all unnecessary cause of offence to his 
countrymen, which might lessen with them the influ- 
ence of his writings. Two Brahmin servants continually 
attended on him, and after his death they found upon 
him the thread indicating his caste, The attached friends 
whose advice and assistance he had often sought in 
London, gave it as their opinion that with these known 
feelings of his, it would not be right to inter him in an 
ordinary burying ground ; indeed, he had been heard to 
express the wish that if he died in England, e spot of 
ground should be purchased for him where he might 
lie in peace, and a cottage erected near to protect his 
resting place from intrusion, They thought, likewise, 
as these rae ve a0 Fellgions worship or te Derseme 
at his interment. 

“Tn accordance with these viows, it was considered 
best to select @ secluded spot in the shrubbery shaded 
with beautiful trees, and there preparations were made 
for the last mournful rites. But these arrangements 
and necessary consultations occupied donsiderable time, 
and ag much public interest had been excited by the 
visit of the illustrious stranger end ‘his mournful death, 
my Father decided on paying the respect due to him of 
@ funeral sermon in his Chapel, without farther delay, 
and it waa announced that on the evening of Sunday, 
October 7th, he would preach on the mournful subject. 
The Chapel-yard was thronged some time before the 
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service commenced, and not only was every pew in the 
+ edifics densely crowded, but seats in the aisles were 
speedily filled, and the whole vacant space was closely 
eccupied by people standing. Never, before nor since, 
have I beheld such a crowd in thet or in any other place 
of worship, All who knew my Father, or who had ever 
heard him preach, will imagine what feeling, what depth 
of spirituality, was infused into every part of the service, 
The grand fortieth chapter of Isaiah which he read, had 
to ma a high significance which it had never had before, 
and to this day I seldom hear it or read it without 
thinking of the Rajah. The sermon need not be de- 
scribed, as it was printed The conclusion of it was 
deeply impressive. Who would have thought that on 
the sixth anniversary of that solemn time, the voica 
that uttered those words would no longer be heard in 
that sacred place ; tliat the farewell he then gave to 
his illustrious friend would be uttered to himself; that 
even a deeper grief would fill that Honse of God? 

“ At length all the preparations were made. The 
Messre, Hare had come from London, and those only 
were invited to assemble et Stapleton Grove who had 
‘been personally connected with the Rajah; Miss CasTiz’s 
guardians and immediate connections, the Messrs. Harz 
and their niece, who had attended on him in this last 
ness like 2 daughter, and young Ragan Raw, his 
adopted son, with the Brahmin servants; the modical 
attendants, including Mr. Esrum with his venerable 
mother and young daughter; Dr. Jznparp, the cele- 
‘brated Joun Foster, my father and myself. Soon after 
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noon was the shrine containing the mortal remains of 
that glorious spirit, slowly and solemnly, in the deepest 
silence, borne down the broad gravel walk, followed by 
us his mourning friends, who had but lately known him 
in earth, but who hoped to meet him in the Father's 
Mansions above. The bearers wound along a shady 
walk, which his foot had doubtless often trodden, and 
there deposited their sacred burden in the appointed 
resting place! No voice ventured to express the deep 
thoughts which must have filled every breast! ‘Who 
could have spoken over such a grave? afterwards said 
Joux Foster. 

“On returning to the breakfast room, my Father 
expressed a wish to read to all present what he felt 
to be in harmony with the occasion, and to my mirprise 
and confusion he read these aonneta, in which I had 
endeavoured to express my feelings, however inade- 
quately. Then we separated to our homes.” 

The following sonneta are those composed after the 
death of the Rajah, and read by Dr, CaRPeNTER on 
that solemn ogcasion — 


SONNETS 
ON THE INTERMENT 


or TH 
RAJAH, RAMMOHUN ROY 


AT STAPLETON GROVE, 


FRIDAY, the 16th of October, 1833, 


L 


Tay Nation sat in darkness; for the night 
Of pagan gloom was o’er it:—Thou wast born 
‘Midet superstition’s ignorance forlorn : 
Yet in thy breast there glow'd a heavenly light 
Of purest truth and love; and to thy sight 
Appear’d the day-star of approaching morn. 
‘What ardent zeal did then thy life adorn, 
From deep degrading guilt to lead aright 
‘Thy fallen people ; to direct their view 
To that bless'd Sun of Righteousness, whence beams 
Guidance to all that seek it—faithful—true ; 
To call them to the Saviour’s living streams. 
Tho cities of the Hast have heard thy voioo— 
“ Nations behold your God! rajoice—rejoice.”” 
Is, xh 9, 
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IL 


Exxdl'd from home, e’en in thy earliest youth, 
The healing balm of women’s love was pour’d 
Tato thy troubled breast: and thence were stor’d. 
Deep springs of gratitude and pitying ruth.— 
To lead thy race to that primeval truth 
Which, bright and pure, on all alike bestow’d, 
Points heavenward ; and to guide them on the road 
Of Christian faith—was thine: but yet to soothe 
‘Neglected woman; to assert her right 
To drink of wells of everlasting lifo; 
To match her, trembling midst the dismal night 
Of pagan horrors, from the flery strife 
Of dark-soul’d zealote—thts must wake our love, 
‘This fervent raise our thanks for thee above. 


mm. 


Far from thy native clime, a sea-girt land * 
Sita thron’d among the nations ;—in the breasts 
Of all her sons immortal Freedom rests ; 
And of her patriots many a holy band 
Have sought to rouse the world from the command 
Of that debasing Tyrant who detests 
‘The reign of truth and love. At their hehests 
The lave is free ; and Superstition’s hand 
Sinks powerless.—Hitherward thy steps were bent 
To seek free commune with each kindred soul, 
‘Whoee highest powers are ever willing lent 
To free their race from folly’s dark controul. 
To our blest Isle thou didst with transport coms: 
Here hast thou found thy lest, thy silent home, 
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Ty. 


Thy work thou didst fulfil while yet *twas day ; 
And still right-onward towards thy beacon tend 
‘With faith and zeal. And now thy footsteps bend 

‘Where Ohristian friendship offers thee the stay 

Of sympathy and love. But who shall say 
‘What joy was ours, the eager ear to lend 
To all thy accents, and thy steps attend — 

The Angel of the Lord hath call’d away 

His faithful servant, at the evening hour, 

" ‘While glowing tints still gild the western sky. 
‘Yet though around our hearts dark sorrows lour, 
And tears of sad regret must dim the eye, 
‘We mourn not without hope. Thy race is run, 
Enter thy rest! Servant of God— Well done” ! 


Vv.. 


Bright hopes of immortality were given 
To guide thy dubious footsteps, and to cheer 
Thine earthly pilgrimage. How firm and clear 

Arose thy faith, thet as the Lord hath risen, 

So all his followers shall meet in heaven |— 

Thou art gone from us; but thy memory, dear 
To all that knew thee, fades not: still we hear 

And see thee yet as with us :—ne’er are riven 

The bands of Ohristian love |—Thy mortal frame 
‘With us is laid in holy silent rest: 

Thy spirit is immortal; and thy name 
Shall by'thy countrymen be ever blest. 

en from the tomb thy words with power shall rise, 

Shall touch their hearts, and bear them to the skies. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TRIBUTES TO THE RAJAHS MEMORY. 


Ty was indeed an appalling event—a deeply affecting 
dispensation of Providence, which so unexpectedly de- 
prived India of her noble gon, and the world of one 
of the most remarkable men which the century has 
produced. 

The hopes of all who loved mankind, and who felt an 
especial interest in that great country which had become 
80 closely connected with our own, had bean raised to 
very high expactation by the steady unwavering progress 
of the great Hindoo Reformer. Having watched him at 
a distance with high admiration, we hed the privilege of 
receiving him into our homes and our social circles ;— 
we had seen him in the midst of the attractions of 
our capital, steadily keeping in view his great object 
of promoting the welfare of his country, and making 
the griltification of any private wishes yield to this, 
‘We had witnessed his’ intense interest in the general 
diffusion of frea principles, especially in England, a 
country whose destiny must so materially influence the 
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East. Those who had any ecquaintance with the less 
public proceadings of the Government, had observed 
how ready and able he was to afford all needed in- 
formation ;—how courteous, humble and respectful in 
giving it;—how firm and persevering in adhering to 
the course of duty;—how patient and assiduous in 

‘We trusted that he was now to rest awhile in the 
enjoyment of the intercourses of friendship, thus pre- 
paring to retum with renewed strength to carry to hia 
countrymen new light, end the assurances of belp and 
sympathy from their brethren in England. 

But it was not so ordered. The sun of India went 
down with tropical suddenness, and left us in the deepest 
gloom. We were bewildered and cast down. The noblo 
form of him in whom we hed seen the embodiment of 
all that was good and noble and lovable, and which 
had appeared likely to last for many long years, was 
laid low in death, even while the thought of him in 
apparent health and strength was fresh in our remem~- 
brance. He passed away without one message to his 
countrymen,—withont one last testimony to the truths 
which he had laboured to establish—without one ex- 
pressed wish as to the future of his family, and especi- 
ally of his adopted son, left thus in the land of strangers | 
He believed from the commencement of his Mnees that 
the hand of death wea upon him, but, though his spirit 
waa frequently in prayer, and thongh while consciousness 
remained he could give a loving, grateful look, and an 
affectionate pressure of the hand -to those who were 
tenderly caring for him, disease checked all utterance of 
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his wishes. Thus, too, was it ordered. In that solemn 
hour his faith in the Eternal Spirit resigned the labours 
of his life to higher keeping than hig own, and his 
confidence in his friends left all else to them without 
distrust or anxiety. His faith had a sure foundation,— 
for it was based on that revelation of the Father of our 
spirits which was made by his well-beloved Son. 

At this distanoe of time we can perceive some of the 
reasons of that appointment which appeared at the time 
80 mysterious. India was not at that period prepared 
fully to appreciate its great reformer. Had he returned 
to his own country he might have received even greater 
opposition and persecution than he had before experi- 
enced ; had he died there, it is not likely that the event 
would have axcited any special interest at the time, 
judging from the remarkable want of it which was there 
manifested at the period of his decease, But now that 
thirty years bave witnessed great changes in his native 
Jand,—that some of his views have made much progress 
among his countrymen,—that important alterations have 
taken place in the position of our Government in refer- 
ence to India, tending to remove the feeling of separation 
between the two nations,—it is now that the fact of the 
sacred remuins of the Rajah Rasmonun Roy being laid 
in our country forms a kind of tie of relationship 
between us, while the reverence and love with which we 
treggure the memory of our distinguished guest are a 
token to them of our sympathy with themselves, and 
may give to his writings an added claim on their 
attention. 
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The death of the Hindoo Reformer attracted much 
attention in the journals of the day, and drew pablic 
notice to his life and labours. In all that we have met 
with, however, the sources of information were the same 
only as have already been laid before the reader in this 
volume, and it would be unnecessary to repeat them. 
‘We shall present therefore in this chapter such private 
testimonies of respect as have been preserved to us, and 
in the next such portions of the Funeral Sermons which 
‘were preached on occasion of his death, as show the 
estimate formed of his character by ministers of pioty 
and intellectual attainmenta, - 

The testimony of the family of the Mr. Hanes, with 
whom the Rajah resided in London, has been given to 
us by Dr, CanrenTze. He says,— 

“From this family I have received every advantage I 
could deaire, in forming or confirming my opinions es to 
the Rajah’s habits and cheracter; and to the several 
members of it, bis other personal friends must feel 
grateful for the numerous sources of comfort which he 
enjoyed among them. Mr. Annorr (in the ‘Athensum’) 
seys, with perfect justice, that they ‘discharged the 
duties of hospitality towards him, ever since his arrival 
in England, with a kindness, delicacy, and entire dis- 
interestedness, which are honourable to the English 
character” 

“ Possessed of the Rajah’s unbounded confidence, ac- 
quainted with all his movements, and enabled to judge 
with complete accuracy of his habits and dispositions, the 
unhesitating and unequivocal testimony of this family, 
one end all, to the unvarying purity of his conduct and 
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‘ é 
the refined delicacy of his sentiments, is a3 decisive ag 
itis valuable. I had, myself, repeated opportunities of 
observing with what earnest respect he appreciated true 
delicacy in the female character : and I learn that, while 
‘he always maintained his habitual politeness to the sex, 
and may therefore have misled the superficial observer, 
he manifested a very prompt and clear discrimination 
aa to individuals; and that he commonly expressed 
strong dislike, and even diegust, where they seamed to 
him to depart from that true modesty which is essential 
to ita excellence, 

“Mr, Joszra Haze—his brother fully agrosing with 
him—assures me, that the Rejah was constantly in 
the habit of dictating, to those who were for the time 
acting as amanuenses, in phraseology requiring no im- 
provement, whether for the press or for the formation 
of official documents—such verbal amendments only 
excepted, as his own careful revision supplied before the 
final completion of the manuscript: that he often had 
recourse to friends to write from his dictation; among 
others to himself and the members of his family: that 
it is his full conviction, that, from the day of the Rajah’s 
arrival in this country, he stood in no need of any as- 
sistance except that of a mere mechanical hand to write: 
and that he has often been struck—end recollecta that 
he was particularly so at the time the Rajah was writing 
his ‘Answers to the Queries on the Judicial and Revenue 
Departments’—with his quick and correct diction, and 
his immediate perception of occasional errors when he 
came to revise the matter. These facts I and others 
have repeatedly heard from the Mr, Hanes; and I rest 
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' 
with conviction upon them. It is happy for the Rajah’s 
memory that he lived in the closest intimacy and con- 
fidence with friends who are able and willing to defend 
it, wherever truth and justice require.” 

‘Mrs. Esti recorded at the time some interesting 
particulars which she learnt from Miss Hane. “The 
Rajah read the Scriptures daily in Hebrew and Greek. 
‘Miss Haze often read them to him also;—this was pever 
omitted at night. He was also in a constant habit of 
prayer, and was not interrupted in this by her presence; 
whether sitting or riding he was frequently in prayer, 
Be told Miss H.that whenever an evil thought entered 
into his mind he prayed. She said, ‘I do not believe 
you ever have an evil thought.’ He answered, ‘O yes, 
‘we are all liable to evil thoughts.’” 

A touching mark of respect to the memory of her 
illustrious guest was given by Miss CasTuz.® A fine 
painting of the Rajah by Briaas, RA, was brought to 
Bristol for exhibition ; Miss Qastzm purchased it and 
presented it to the Bristol Philosophical Institution, that 
all who visit the place of his death may there see his 
living likeness. It is from this beautiful picture that 
the frontispiece is taken. The Rajah’s personal appear- 
ence, which is well represented in this picture, is thus 
described in the Asiatic Journal, as quoted by Dr. 
CanrEnTER in the appendix to his sermon :— 

“*The person of Rammwonun Roy was a very fine one, 


* This catimable young lady did not long survive the Rajah, 
Afr 9 tdlous end wensing nee she died December 1,188 
ma 
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‘He was nearly six feet high; his limbs were robust and 
‘well-proportioned, though latterly, either through age or 
inerease of bulk, he appeared rather unwieldy and in- 
active. His face was beautiful; the features large and 
manly, the forehead lofty and expanded, the eyes dark 
and animated, the nose finely curved and of due propor- 
tion, the Hps full, and the general expression of the 
countenance that of intelligence and benignity. The 
‘est portrait of bim extant, is a full-sized one by Buraas, 
It is w good picture, as well as an admirable likeness,’ 
This portrait is now exhibiting in the Bristol Institution, 
T fully concur,” Dr. O. continues, “in the Journal's praise 
of it. It gives, indeed, the impression of a less bully 
person than the Rajah’s was, in at least the later part of 
life; and the mouth does not satisfy me in ite form or 
ite expression : but the rest of the countenance, the 
attitude of the figure, and the hands—beautifully signifi- 
cant, ag well as masterly painted—give that expression 
to the whole which those who contemplate Rammonon 
Roy as the Hindoo Sage and Reformer would most 
desire. It ia the expression of devout, reflecting, benig- 
nant philanthropy; hopeful, yet with a tinge of pensive 
solicitude ; looking onward, and upward, and contem- 
plating the gleams of truth and righteousness breaking 
forth to enlighten and to bless his country.” 

Miss Arms thus writes of the Rajah to Dr. CHANNING, 
im a letter dated Hampstead, Oct, 28, 1833 :— 

“TI have had- your line by Dr. Tyckenman., I was 
in Kent when he called here, and therefore only saw 
him last week, but I am exceedingly struck and 
delighted with him, and impatient to hear him speak 
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more of his noble exertions and designs, On Thumday’ 
next I hope he and Mr. Panazes will meet over my4 
breakfast table my friend Mr. Lz Breton and dear 
Joama Barmise. You will be with us in spirit, for 
many associations will bring you to the minds of all 
of us. When I have the privilege to be present at a 
meeting like this, of the gifted and the excellent from 
the far ends of the earth, it seams to me a foretaste of 
the happiness reserved for the world of spirita. Alas 
for one who gave me this feeling beyond all others—the 
admirable Rawmonux Roy! He has been frustrated of 
one of his cherished hopes, that of seeing you face to 
face, either in this or the other hemisphere—but you 
‘were no strangers to each other. Scarcaly any descrip- 
tion can do justice to his admirable qualities, and the 
charms of his society, his extended knowledge, his com- 
prehension of mind, his universal philanthropy, his 
tender humanity, his genuine dignity mixed with perfect 
courtesy, and the most touching humility. His memory 
TI shall cherish with affectionate reverence on many 
accounts, but the character in which I best love to con- 
template him is that of the friend and champion of 
woman. It is impossible to forget his righteous zeal 
against polagymy, his warm approval of the freedom 
allowed to women in Europe, his joy and pious gratitude 
for the abolition of suttes, Considering the prejudices 
of birth and education with which he had to contend, 
his constant advocacy of the rights and interests of the 
‘weaker sex seems to me the very strongest proof of his 
moral and intellectual greatness.” 

The following letter from Dr. Boorr, an American 
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physician of London, to Mr. Karur, is a most valuable 
testimony to the Rajah’s religious character -—~ 


“94, Gowzr Sraeer, BEDroRn SquAzE, 
“ November 27th, 1833, 

“My DEAR §1R—Yonr kind, most kind letter of 
yesterday, has this moment reached me, and I have 
shed tears over it, at the fresh recollection of the sorrow 
that has thrown a deep shadow over the future hopes 
end happiness of my life. I feel the most sincere 
gratitude to you for your valuable services, and your 
devotion and tenderness over the sick bed of our late 
peloved friend. God knows I have deeply sympathised 
with you in the painful responsibility of your situation, 
and I am well assured that gverything which the sound- 
est medical judgment, and the deepest solicitude could 
suggest, was done. In the feelings of all around me 
here, who dearly loved him, you and Dr, Pricann are 
apoken of with sincere and grateful respect, and the 
blessing of & just man made perfect now resta upon you. 

“Your account of the change in your feelings towards 
the Rajah, from the influence of the reporta that had 
reached you, has very deeply affected me; for, knowing 
the Rajah so well, it is the most striking evidence of the 
force of human prejudice that I have hitherto met with, 
—I mean on the part of those who misrepresented him 
to yo; for your yielding to those representations arose 
from the same sensibility that led yon firat to admire 
him in his works. I thank God that you had an oppor- 
tunity of tearing yourself the veil from your eyes, and 
that the primitive love end admiration you cherished 
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for him, was confirmed by your personal intercoume 
with him; confirmed to be rendered immutable by the 
weal of Death | 

“To me he stood alone in the single majesty of, I 
hed almost eaid, perfect humanity, No one in past 
history, or in present time, ever came before my jndg- 
ment clothed in such wisdom, grace and humility. I 
Imew of no tendency even to error. To say he was 
not the disciple of Christ, thet he even amiled in 
approbation of infidelity, and joined those thoughtless 
and weak and ignorant men who set themselves up 
against the testimonies of the human heart, which 
asperta the truth of religion against the wit and the 
follies of the vainest and the cleverest head, is to belie 
his whol life. I have often éalked with him on religious 
enbjects, and have sean him amid sceptics. He was 
never more free and unembarrasyed and cheerful, than 
when arguing with those who had a logical and acute 
mind. He often told me that he always introduced the 
snbject when he met the historian of India, and that 
his object in the argument was to show the insufficiency 
of human reason for the production of the highest moral 
‘worth, and the highest happiness. He even contended 
that ‘the Spirit that was in Christ Jesus,’ and unknown 
mind to more elevated, purer, and more disinterested 
thoughts, motives and actions, than the noblest philo- 
sophy of antiquity did or could do; that the Christian 
precepts left nothing to desire or to hope for through 
futurity ; that, as a gystem of morality, it was alone able 
to lead to purity and happiness here, and to form the 
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mind for any conceivable state of advancement hereafter, 
He often beautifully said, ‘I can never hope in my day 
to find mankind of one faith, and it is my duty to 
exercise the charities of life with all men’ He did not 
go sbout with the spirit of proselytism. He argued 
only for the sense of religious obligation, and emphati- 
cally assured ua that all his experience of life had 
exhibited to him virtue and self respect and happiness 
in ita true elements, ever in proportion to the intansity 
of that sense. He was the humblest of human beings, 
and ardent as he was in the faith of his selection, he 
was sensibly disturbed if religion wea spoken lightly 
of, or argued but reverentially before woman. Ho 
would often smile and speak jocosely when the tunt 
of the discussion made him uneasy from his sensibilities 
towerds women being awakened; and those who knew. 
him, saw by his manner and looks that he adopted this 
lightness of manner in hopes that the subject would be 
dropped. : 

“I was once in his presence where a father was 
expressing doubts of Christianity before two of his 
daughters, who were near forty, and before three other 
Indies. He expressed hifnself most forcibly in defence 
of the immutable truth of the religion, and when the 
conversation was resumed by the sceptic, he touched 
lightly and with levity on the diction and -expressions 
of the other, and often in the interval sat as if he were 
abstracted and unconcerned in what was said; and when 
appealed to, he in the same careless manner criticised 
the language of his opponent, without touching the 
sense. A lady whom he loved sat by me, and said in 
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an under tone to me, ‘The Rajah appears to smile at 
everything.” I replied, “Your words import more than 
you mean, end you mistake his present feelings; he is 
visibly distressed, and wishes the subject to be dropped.’ 
She observed him closely, and said I was right, as he 
took an early opportunity of calling his attention to 
something else. He soon after left the party. I had 
an engagement with him the next morning, and the 
first eubject he spoke of was the convetsation the night 
before, and he expressed himself highly offended that a 
father should, before his own daughters, confesa his 
infidelity, and so far forget himself as to say anything 
to shake the faith of a female. Ho added, ‘it ia more 
painful to me to argue with sceptics before women, for 
there is no hope of its leading to good, and there must 
‘be pain where it is our duty to give pleasure always; 
I never permitted religion to be discussed before my 
daughters or wife.’ I can only say that at every visit 
my admiration of him grew with my intimacy with his 
mind and actions. He/was the most liberal, the most 
amiable, and the most candid of men. His generosity 
‘was unbounded ; his most touching politeness was an 
instinct of his nature; it never left him to his most 
familiar associates; while he paid just deference to rank, 
in obedience to the conventional etiquette of society, 
he honoured above all men the poor gardener whom 
he met with in some rich establishment in India, who 
had, uninfluenced by the authority of his superiors, 
examined the Scriptures, and adopted the faith of the 
Unity of God. He went to the garden every day to 
talk with him, and he often said to us, ‘I could have 
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taken him in my arms as a brother” I called with him 
on Dr. Tuckermax, Mr. Dewey, and Mr. Pamiis, of 
America, and when he had shaken hands with them he 
said, with his countenance lighted up with animation, 
‘I am so happy to be with Uniterians’ He did not 
mix in the sect as some expected, and reflections were 
often passed upon him. Mr, Fox has touched this with 
admirable force in his sermon. The object of the Rajah 
was to mix with and know all sects. One of his greatest 
desires was to seo Catholicism at Rome. He admired 
the obedience to duties in the Catholics, and always 
spoke of them in this light with admiration, Whatever 
faulta were mixed with their faith, he recognised in 
their attention to the poor and sick, the noblest spirit 
of Obristianity. One of the lest arguments I heard 
from him was his defence of them, against one who 
urged their acting under an artificial stimulus. Ho 
contended that what they did was enforced on all, by 
the very example of Christ ; and that the stimulus was 
their faith in the force and trath of that example. 
“But I must stop. When I think that I shall see 
him no more; that the beauty of his countenance, the 
picturesquenees of his eastern costume, the kind recep- 
tion, the noble example of virtues I never felt, at least 
a0 powerfully, in others, the hope I hed entertained of 
his future usefulness, the certainty I had of his present 
happiness, and all his enlarged affections,—when I think 
that these have passed away for the forever of my brief 
existence, I feel a sorrow such as I never felt before, 
and ons which can only find consolation in that pure 
religion of which he was so able « defender. His loss 
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has given tenfold value in my mind to his writings, and 
I have studied them with a subdued feeling sirice his 
death, and risen from their perusal with a more con- 
firmed conviction of his having been unequalled in past 
or present time, Peace to his sacred memory ! 
“Present my best respects to Misy AOLAND and Dr. 
CARPENTER, and believe me, 
“ My dear Sir, 
“Sincerely and gratefully yours, 
“T, Boor.” 


Dr. Boorr speaks of accompanying the Rajah to visit 
Dr. TuokERMAN, the’ originator of Domestic Missions, 
whose devotion to his work had exhausted hie physical 
strength, and led him to aeak restoration in our country; 
Dr. Tockenmax was an intimate friend of Dr. CHANNING, 
with whose spirit he had so long held valued communion. 
This meeting with one of the most devoted followers of 
the Saviour, and one who had deeply imbibed his spirit, 
was afterwards spoken of by the Rajah with deep in- 
terest. Its effect on Dr. TuckknMaN himself was thus 
described by him in a letter to Dr, CARPENTER -— 

“T had interchanged a few letters with that great and 
excellent man while he was in Caloutta; and had looked 
with the highest interest to the hour when I should see 
him in England. And devoutly do I thank our heavenly 
‘ Father that I was permitted to see him. Before I met 
him here, he was, however, comparatively only an object 
to me of exalted admiration. But I had not been an 
hour with him, before that revelation waa made to mo 
of his heart, which called forth the far higher and more 
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delightful sentiment of love. Yes, in the acquaintance 
of an hour he became to me an object of very high and 
strong affection ; for I saw in him the most unequivocal 
evidences of an advancement in Christian pioty and 
virtue—which I have sean in few, very few, of those 
who have been born and reared under the strongest 
lighta, and best influences of our religion.” 

Ths following poetical tributes to the Rajah’s memory 
evidence the deep feeling which his character and death 
excited — 

THE INTERMENT 


oF 
THE RAJAH, RAMMOHUN ROY, 
AT STAPLETON GROVE 


‘3Y mies DALE. 


No votcu, no whisper broke the deep repose, 

‘When to the earth that sacred dust Was given; 

All silently the sacrifice arose 

From kindling hearts, in one pure flame, to Heaven. 
Pure from the sun of righteoumoes it came 

Upon those hearts. Language, to common thought 
Interpreter, had dimmed that holy flame ; 

Or, with the prism’s power, to sight had brought 
The varying hues which human frailty throws 

O’er things divine. Oh! never more misplaced, 
‘Than st that grave where narrow bounds inclose 
‘Him, whose diffusive love had all mankind embraced. 
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STAPLETON GROVE. 


THE RBAJAH’S TOMB. 


‘BY wavs acta, 


‘Tua is the spot! ‘There needs no soulptured line ; 
No column marks the Rajah’s lonely tomb ; 

But shadowing elms their drooping boughs incline, 
And shroud hia cold remains in sacred gloom. 


‘Yeu; far from Ganges’ conseorated wave, 
Beneath our pallid groves, and northern akiss, 

A stranger's hand hath laid thee in thy grave, 
And strangers’ tears have wept thine obsequies. 


A stranger? No; thy “‘caste” was human kind; 
Thy home—wherever Freedom’s beacon shone; 

And England's noblest hearts exulting shrined 
The turbaned offapring of a burning sone. 


Pare generous mind! all thet wea just and true,— 
All that was lovely, holiest, brightest, beat— 
Kindled thy soul of eloquence anew, 
And woke responsive chords in every breast. 


Sons of the wosterm main around thee hung, 
‘While Indian lips unfolded Freedom’s laws, 

And grateful woman heard the Brahmin’s tongue 
Proclaim her worth, and plead her widowed cause, 


Ab! why did Fortune dash, with bitter doom, 
‘That oup of high communion from thine hand, 

And soatter, darkly withering o'er the tomb, 
The blessings gathered for thy native land ? 
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Be hushed our murmurs! He whoge voice hed won. 
Thee, heav’n bound trav’ler, forth from Pagan night, 
In mercy called the trusting spirit on, 
And bade it dwell with Unoreated Light. 


Perchance when o’er thy loved paternal bower, 
The Sun of Righteousness shall healing rise,— 

‘When India’s children feel his noon-day power, 
And wingle all in Christian sympathies,— 


Hither their pilgrim footsteps duly bound, 

‘With fervent zeal, these hallowed haunts shall trace, 
And swoetly solemn tears bedew the ground 

‘Where sleeps the friend and prophet of their race! 


THE PRAYER OF RAMMOHUN ROY. 


BY MBS. THOMAS WOODFORDE. 


In a Park where bounds the fallow deer 
As he scents the fragrant thyme, 

There is @ spot where weeping trees 
Lowly to Earth incline. 


Stranger ! ’tis not a hermit’s cell, 
Or grot, or mimic toy ;— 
It is a grave, where sleepeth well, 
The Brahmin—Rawwonux Bor. 
x 
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A Hindoo brother resteth there, 
‘Far from his caste and home ; 
‘No manselenm riseth near, 
No overshadowing dome ! 


Alone, his form evanisheth 
Into the dust around !— 

‘The faithful soul, that loved so well, 
Companionship hath found ! 


‘To him dark Supersiition’s wand 
Could not ita hate impart ; 

‘Tt had no power to fuse his brain, 
Or potrify his heart. 


Ho turnod his prayar within his broast, 
And én the Brahmin prayed :— 


“Ob, God! thou know'st—for from thine oyo 
‘No thought can be consealed— 

The cumbrous book on which I look 
‘Still leaves Thee unrevealed ! 


“My God above, yea! far above, 
‘Whate’er Thy creature sees, 

My heart must hope thy voice ne'er spoke 
‘Such fearful threats as these! 
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“Forgive me if I dare not think 
To sean Infinity ; 

Though trembling, dziven from Thee in Heaven, 
In earth I worship Thee ! 


«¢ My human heart all tenderly 
‘With earthly love o’erflows ;— 

Henoe come my fears, my hopes, joys, tears, 
And hence my crimes and woes | be 


“A breathing atom of Thine carth, 
Me Nature's laws oppress ;— 
My spirit weak doth ever seek 
Its kindred earthiness. 


“But thou! oh! lovely, living Earth, 
And I, a part of thee, , 

In boundless space have destined place 
For dread Eternity ! 


“Yes, God. doth love his own frir Earth,— 
Bleat Hope ! I cling to thee; 

And the soul He hath sent from Heav'n is lent 
That His Earth may perfect be. 


“Ot Light Divine, that invests my clay, 
Radiance from Him above, 

So burn thy fire that my one desire 
And mission on Earth be—Lovs!"* 


Taunton. 
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A WYMY, 
#UNG AL LINSLCRY CHAPEL, MOGRTICLDS, AFTER A FUNERAL APRON 
By Tun Rev. W. J. Tox, 


By UARRIET MARTINEAU. 
AMusic by Miss Flower. 


No faithless tears, O God! we shed 
For him who, to Thine altars led, 

A wallow from a distant climoe, 
Found rest benoath the chernbim ; 

In Theo ho rests from toil and pain, 2 
O Fathor! hear our truo Amon. 


No faithless tears! Led forth hy Thoe, 
Meck pilgrim to the sepulchre, 

For him Thy truth from duy to day, 
Sprang up and blossomed by tho way ; 

Shalt Thou not claim Thine own again ? 
O bond to hear our decp Amen ! 


No faithless tears! Though many dream 
To woo his face by Ganges’ stream ; 

Though thousands wait on many a shore, 
The voice that shall be heard no more ; 

O, breathe Thy peace amid their pain, 
And hear Thy children’s loud Amen! 
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SONNET 


ON THE MEMORY 


THE RAJAH, RBAMMOHUN BOY. 


‘Wuay from afar we saw thy burning light 
Rise gloriously o'er India’s darkenod shore, 
In spirit we rejoiced ; and then still moro 
Rose high our admiration and dolight, 
‘When, steadfast to pursuo thy course aright, 
‘We saw theo brave florce persecution’s powor.— 
As yet we know thoe not,—but that blost hour 
Which firet disclosed theo to our longing sight, 
Awakened in us deepest Christian love, 
And told us thou haist sat at Jesus’ fect. 
But now @ glowing halo from abovo 
Circles our thoughts of theo, whon to the seat 
Of mercy, rapt in ardent prayor, we come, 
“Our Fathor ! lead Thy wandering childron homo!” 


E: M. 0. 
Baistox, 
Bunvay, October 27th, 1833, 
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Gne other tribute remained to be paid to the remains 
of this great man. Sacred as was the spot where he 
was laid, and requiring to those who knew and loved 
‘him no stone to mark the spot, beneath the overhanging 
trees, which their hearts reverenced,—yet it was right 
that the public should have access to his grave, and 
should see a befitting monument erected over it. This 
could not be done at Stapleton Grove, which had now 
passed out of the CasrLE family. The Rajah’s friend, 
the celebrated DwARKANATH Tacone, desired to pay this 
mark of respect to his memory, and it was therefore 
arranged that the case containing the coftin should be 
Temoved to the Leautiful cemetery of Arno’s Vale, near 
BriatoL This was suitably accomplished on the 20th of 
May, 1843, and a handsome monument was erected in 
the apring of the year following by his friend, the en- 
lightened and celebrated Dwankaxaru Ticorn.® A 
visit wos afterwards paid by him to the spot, and re- 
cently by his grandson, SATYEXDRA Nato Tacoret 

DwanrxanxatTn Tacore died also in o strange Jand, 
but he lies ino yloomy cometery in Loudon, Kensal 
Green, and no tomb befitting his rank has been erected 
to mark the spot. Surely his remains will he transferred 
to the spot where resta his nolile friend! 

Many of the countrymen vf the illustrious Bralunin 
have already visited the spot where reposes all of him 

* Tt is well roprmented in the acoompanying engraving, and 
attracts considerable attention. 

{ This gentleman was the first Hindoo who passed the Civil 
Service Examination, and he now holds offies in Indie. 
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thet is mortal, and doubtless all will feel what is bean- 
tifully expressed by one of them,—“The place where lies 
the faneral temple of Rajah Rawmonun Roy is a sacred 
place for Hindoo Pilgrims!” May such « pilgrimage 
rouse and stimulate those who undertake it to fresh exer- 
tions for their country. “The memory ef such a man,” 
writes another, whose words have been already quoted 
in the preface, “ must ever be dear to the Hindoos; and 
it is the duty of those of our countrymen who can afford 
to visit England, not to return without paying their 
tribute of respect to the spot where rest the remains of 
that ilustrious man. To perform this duty we have 
visited this famous city, which has the honour of pos- 
sessing the mortal remains of Rasoxonun Roy. It was 
the good name of your revered and pious father which 
‘brought the Réjé here, and it is that of the latter again 
which has attracted us here; you can therefore imagine 
how greatly we must feel the satisfaction of having per- 
formed this pilgrimage (if I may so call it), with your 
Kind assistance. We hope that the performance of this 
duty will stimulate our cxertions, and help us on in 
following the paths of truth and righteousness. My 
great ambition in life is to be useful to my countzy, 
and to do good to others; it is this strong desire that 
has brought me to this part of the world, in order to 
seek khowledge, and the acquaintance of the great and 
the good. Our prayer is that God may give us the 
power, ebility and knowledge, which we may devote to 
the service of our country. The performance of duty 
is its own reward, and though our exertions may not 
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bear any frit in cur lifetime, the thought of having 
done our duty will be the greatest happiness to us, 
‘May God hasten the day when alll strifes and party feel- 
ings will subside—when sects and castes will merge into 
ons, that of humanity —when we shall coase to regard 
the Engliah, the Hindoo, and the Jew, as belonging to 
different nations,—and when we shall ail aing, the 
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CHAPTER V. 


FUNERAL SERMONS FOR THE RAJAH, 
RAMMOHUN ROY, 
a 


Rav. Dz. CARPENTER, Bav. ROBERT ASPLAND, 
Rav. Da, DEUMMOND, 
Bay. J. SCOTTEPORTER amp Rev. W. J. FOX. 


Iris probable that in many pulpite there were notices 
of the mournful event of the Rajah’s death. The Rev. 
Dr. Kexney, of St. Olave’s, Southwark, whose ministry 
Rasmonun Roy had frequently attended, preached a 
faneral sermon for him at the request of his parishioners ; 
he also wrote a letter to Mr. J, Hane expressive of his 
warm attachment to the Rajah and high appreciation of 
his character, Five sermons were printed, and though 
now out of print, copies are before us; from these we 
now proceed to give such extracta as will illustrate the 
character of the Rajah, and show the estimation in 
which he was held. 

The first is from De, CaRrEwTeR, preached in Lewin’s 
Mead Chapel, Bristol, Oct. the 6th, 1833, It containa a 
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fall review of the labours, opinions and character of the 
Rajah, and was printed with a number of extracts from 
his writings, and with the Biographical Memoir at the 
commencement of this volume. From this pamphlet 
large extracts have been already made, 
Daniel va, 13, 14. 
I saw IN THS HIGHT VISIONS, AND, BEHOLD, ONE LIKE THE 
Som or Max CANE WITH THE CLOUDS OF HEAVEN, AND 
CAME TO TNE ANCIENT OF DAYS; AKD THEY BROUGHT 
Mim NEAB BEFORE HIM: AND THERE WAS GIVEN HIM 
DOMINION, AND GLOBY, AND 4 KINGDOM, THAT ALL PROFLE, 
KATIONS AND LANGUAGES, SHOULD BUBYE HMC: HTS Do- 
‘MINION 18 AN EVERLASTING DOMINION, WHIOH SHALL NOT 
PASS AWAY; AND IS KINGDOM THAT WHICH SHALL WoT 
‘BE DESTROYED. 

“This sublime declaration of the prophetic spirit cannot 
be fulfilled till all the nations of the earth shall form a 
part of the kingdom of the Messiah ; and it will be fulfilled 
in its oompletest extent, for it proceeded from mm who 
is almighty, eternal, and unchangeable. The Christian 
believer who has cordial faith in this and other rolated 
prophecies, must have tho settled unwavering conviction, 
that the day will come when tho knowledgo which is ‘life 
oternal’ shall be diffused into every region, and received 
into the hoart of every rational being, on the faco of the 
earth, 

No one who hasa just sense of the value of the Gospel, 
can be indifferent to tho spread of its divine truths, or 
to tho increase of their influence whcro they are already 
received. Let tho question he fairly put to ony who have 
imabibed its sacred principles; who have sean how it com- 
munioates light and guidance, how it raises and refines the 
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purposes and desires, strengthens in weakness, supports in 
sorrow, heals the contrite heart, cherishes the beet affoo- 
tions, is continually expending, invigorating, and elevating 
the understanding, and directing the soul heavenward ;— 
whether they can conceive a more inestimable treasure, or 
can think it a matter of no moment whether or not others 
ahare it with them. He who prays that the kingdom of 
God may come, and his will be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven, must, if he pray with the spirit and with fho 
understanding, be solicitous to promote the practical re- 
ception of the Gospel; and if, in any good degree, he bear 
the image of his Lord, he will decline no exertion, nor shun 
any diffoulty or sacrifice, where he has a reasonable pros- 
pect that he may thereby promote the great end of God's 
moral government, the virtue and happiness of his rational 
offspring. From him whom he views with gratitude as his 
benefactor, and reverences as his sovercign and judge, he 
has learnt, that to know, with tho knowledge of the heart, 
‘the only trae God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent’ 
‘is life eternal’: and if he have himeelf, as a sinful, dying, 
accountable creature, experienced, in godly sorrow, ita 
precious promises of divine mercy, ita strength in tempta- 
tion, its guidance in spiritual porplexity, ita consclations, 
its warnings, and its hopes—hopes full of immortality— 
he will love much; and grateful to him who suffered and 
died to extend and assure the gracious blessings of tho 
Gospel, -and to Him from whoro tonder merey they sprang, 
ho will deem it on imperative ‘uty to do what in him lies 
to enable others to share in those privilogos and blessinga, 
and to become faithful subjects of tho Mossiah’s kingdom. 
. * * * > 
“There can be no doubt in the mind of him who hag 
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duly considered the declarations of prophecy and the genius 
of the Ohristian religion, that it is designed to be universal, 
both in extent and in duration. Men of the highest in- 
tellect have perceived its disclosures expanding as they 
have themselves advanced in odmprehension of mind. As 
they have ascended the heights of human intelligence, they 
have discerned more and more of the glories of ‘the light 
of the world’, And it is not conceivable that any period 
ehall arrive, in this state of being, when the Gospel can 
be regarded, by those who possess and understand its 
‘principles and ita hopes, as other than ‘ the pearl of great 
price’, beyond all other gifts of our Hoavenly Father of 
inestimable value. 

“(Ta proportion, too, as the minds of men are cultivated 
with sound knowledge, Christian truth is more readily dis- 
cernible, and its influences are more effective. 
suits not the spirit of the Gospel, which is ‘the spirit of 
power, and love, and of a sound mind’; and where to 
ignorance is added the debasing influences of sordid selfish- 
ness and pollution, scarcely any thing can raise above the 
mire of earth. On the other hand, where the understanding 
is exercised, truth is found to be ita best nourishment; and 
sound knowledge, the healthy food of the soul. Tho mind 
is thus prepared for light from heaven; and that light 
‘ shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ 

‘‘ Many parts of the prophecies are still obscure. To the 
eye which can only partially discern even the present, 
that which resposts things to come must commonly have 
something of tho darkness or the dimness of futurity. Even 
those portions which respect things long past, seem fal! of 
mystery to those who are little acquainted with the ancient 
periods of the world, and have not considered the appro- 
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priste language of prophecy. But if there is any thing 
clear, explicit, and certain in prophecy, it is, that the time 
shall come ‘wher the knowledge of Jehovah shall cover 
the earth as the waters do the channels of the deep’; when, 
* from the rising of the sun to the going down of the eamo, 
‘his name shall be exalted among the Gentiles’; when, ‘in 
every place shall be offered to him incense and a pure 
offering ’—the offering of the heart, the sacrifice of the 
life. The anticipation of this great and glorious result 
was one of the habitual sentiments of our Lord’s prophetic 
spirit. He looked through darkness, and through evil, 
towards good unbounded, and in its influences eternal. 
And this anticipation can scarcely fail to be fixed in the 
Ohristian’s heart. His Lord ‘must reign till all enemies 
are brought under his fect’, The ‘Heathen have been 
given him for an inheritance, and the uttermost parta of 
the earth for a possession’. The words of the prophet in 
my text are singularly impressive end decisive; and they 
are the more important, because whenever our Saviour 
applies to himself the appellation ‘the Son of Man’, we 
may reasonably understand a tacit reference to them. 
* * * . * 

While many of our Obristian brethren were oontem- 
plating with intense earnestness, and costfully promoting, 
the efforts made by Missionaries of their own denomination 
to spread the Gospel among the Hindoos—as it appeared 
to us with little eticcess, or, on the system they adopted, 
well-grounded hope,—the sttention of the Unitarians in 
England and America began to be arrested by the infor- 
mation which came to us from various quarters, that in the 
British capital of Hindostan a highly-gifted Brahmin had 
‘been, Zor some time, with little knowledge of the Gospel, 
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preparing the way for its divine light by dispersing the 
debasing darkness of heathen idolatry; and that he had 
bean endegvouring, with much success, to lead his more 
intelligent countrymen to the ancient and purer forms of 
their religion. This was Ramwonuy Roy. Woe learnt that 
long before he had attended to the instructions of Christ, 
he had attained the faith of Abraham, and worshipped and 
served the ‘ono living and true God’, without any mixture 
of idolatry ; and that it appeared likely to be his honour 
to contribute effectually, even if indirectly, to the diffusion 
of faith in Ohrist, partly by his personal labours, and 
partly by his odoporation with others—his countenance and 
his aid in their exertions. These labours were directed to 
tho exposure of the evils of the prevalent faith of his 
countrymen; and particularly to the extension of that 
knowledge respecting the Supreme and Eternal Creator, 
which their most ancient ‘scriptures’ taught, in language 
that is not surpassed, in sublimity and truth, even by that 
of Moses and the Prophots ;—-often blended, however, with 
tauch that is mystical; and with much also that was calcu- 
lated to lead away from the truth, or, at least, to furnish a 
pretext to the grovelling coul—in process of time alrundantly 
and benefully employed—to direct its edorations to the 
manifestations of the attributes of the Supreme Being, and 
to worship unr who is the invisible, eternal, universal, and 
ever-present Spirit, under numberless forms of created 
intelligences, or of the beasts of the earth, or of things 
without intelligence or life. 

«Several of the Brahmin’s productions, with this object 
in view, principally designed for his own countrymen, came 
into my hands, now twelve years ago: but at least six or 
eight years before that period, he had made and exten- 
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sively cixoulated translations of the Hindoo sacred writings, 
and afterwards abridgments of them ; and there is no doubt 
that great and important benofits have arisen from theso 
publications among the cultivated and inquiring part of his 
countrymen, whose minds, trained by their native learning 
and knowledge to e great degree of acuteness and refine- 
ment, had become disgusted with the degrading nature 
and influences of the ceremonies and worship of their 
own people, yet wore impressed with sirong repugnance 
at the prevailing representations of Christian doctrine, 
which was increased, there is reason to believe, by tho 
extreme absence, at that period, in British society in 
general, of the ordinary indications of any deep sense of 
religion. These publications contain numerous passages 
which ate well fitted to elevate the sentiments, and to 
attract those whose hearts were already elevated; whilo, 
in their mode of expression, and in the reverence with 
which the Hindoos are accustomed to regard these writings, 
as proceeding from the Deity and themselves in part pos- 
sessed of deity, they are more fitted than our scriptures, as 
@ whole, for the earliest periods of departure from the popular 
opinions of the Hindoos. 


‘The absolute unity, unrivalled supremacy, eole worship, 
and essential mercy of the only true God, are too strongly 
asserted in Rasmoxus Rov’s writings, and were too un- 
equivocally maintained by him in conversation, to leave any 
doubt as to his doctrinal opinions on those points, He 
repeatedly told me and others that ho never introduced his 
opinions unnecessarily; but that when the subject was in- 
troduced he never hesitated to avow them: and of his entire 
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disbelief in the doctrine of the trinity, of the incarnation, 
&., we have abundant assurance. In his replies to the 
‘Missionaries who attacked his selections from the instruo- 
tions of Christ, he also developes his views respecting the 
person of our Lord. That he regarded him as entirely 
subordinate to the Supreme Being, and dependent upon 
xm, for all his high powers and authority, must be obvious 
to every one who peruses that remarkable controversy. He 
Qwells, with peculiar earnestness and satisfaction, on the 
conclusion he had attained respecting the nature of that 
unity which subsisted between Obrist and his heavenly 
Father—the unity of design, of affection, of operation—auch 
as oxisted between his disciples and himself. On all these 
points, which alone are essential to Unitarianism, he agrees 
with the Unitarian. In those treatises, however, he also 
epeaks of our Saviour as préexistent, and as employed in 
the creation of the natural world ; in which he differs from 
the great bulk of contemporary Unitarians, more nearly 
approaching to the sentiments of the excellent Dz. Parce, 
From the conversations which I bad with him in the later 
part of his life, I believe that he was more disposed to 
regard that priexiatence as only in the divine purposes; 
and the creating logos, not 2s Obrist himself, but as that 
divine power which wrought in and by him. But however 
this may be, he was undoubtedly a Unitarian; and he has 
repeatedly said, when not among members of the Unitarian 
nect, ‘My heart is with the Unitarians’. 

“t As to his Obristian belief—tho only ground for un- 
certainty arose from the assertions, on the one hand, of 
those who will not allow the claims of the Unitarian to the 
sppellation Christian, because he does not receive those 
doctzines which he firmly balioves to be without foundation 
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in the instructions of Christ and his Apostles; or, on the 
other, of those who have misunderstood the nature of the 
ground on which the Brahmin’s convictions most rested, 
the manner in which he spoke of doctrines which they 
themselves always associated with Christian belicf and 
doomed essential to it, and the caution with which he 
habitually avoided oll public expression of the adoption of 
Christianity by those personal acts which would lave boon 
regarded by Christians in general ns a ronunciation of his 
encient faith, and probably employod by his cnemica in 
India to lessen his influenco and fo injuro liy intorosts. 
He never was baptized, though appliod to for tho purpuso 
‘by the direction of somo of tho highest dignitarica of tho 
Established Church: he could not havo beon baptized 
into the Trinitarian faith. Ho might havo beon baptized 
into Unitarian Ohristianity, without renouncing what he 
regarded as the pure doctrine of Mindocism re-puting 
the Supreme Being; but his system prevonted him from 
engaging in the positive rites of any sect of Cliistians. 
‘While he maintained his caste as 9 Brahmin, ho hud on 
acknowledged right to instruct his countrymen in tho 
doctrines of their religion, which he maintained to havo 
‘been, in its purest and most ancient form, monothcisin in 
faith and in worship, and to which he laboured, in many 
cases effectually, to lead his fellow-Brahmins. The ac- 
knowledgement of the divine authority of Obrist is, in 
itself, in no way inconsistent with the maintenance of their 
ancient faith; for as Moses and the Prophets had done, 
Ohrist end his Apostles taught the same. We have in 
his controversy with the Baptist Missionaries (befure the 
attempt made to deprive him of his caste,) the clear declara- 
tions of his belief that ‘Jesus of Nazareth’ was ‘the 
a 
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Christ of God’, that ‘he was sent with a divine law to 
guide manking by his preaching and example’, that he 
roccived from the Supreme Being ‘a commission to come 
into the world for the salvation of mankind’, and that he 
was, by him, ‘empowored to perform wonderful work.’ 
This belief, howovor, ho rosted, a3 we havo learned from 
himself, less on thoso wonderful works, than on the internal 
proofs derived from the excellence of our Saviour’s instruc- 
tions respecting the charactar of God and the duty and 
welfare of man, and from the circumstancos attending the 
first promulgation of the Gospel; and he laid little stress 
upon miracles as @ means of converting his countrymen, 
from their being so much accustomed to mireculous re- 
lations in reforence to those deities whom they were called 
upon to renounce. But though the elements of his faith, 
or tho grounds on which he held it, might not agree with 
those of Ohristians in gencral, I am, in the recollection 
of several residents in this city or its neighbourhood, of 
the first respoctability for character and intellectual attain- 
monts, and of various religious persuasions, correct when I 
tay, that, less than a week before his last illness began, he 
expressed his belief in the divine origin of our Lord’s 
instructions, in his miracles, and in his resurrection from 
the dead. On this great fact, indecd, he declared that his 
own expectation of a resurrection rested. ‘If TI did not 
believe in the resurrection of Christ’, were his emphatic 
words, ‘I should not believe in my own’. Believing as 
he certainly did in this essential fundamental fact of 
Christionity, you may term him whet you please—I have 
no hesitation in seying that he was a Christian. 
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“t As to hia more direct services to Christianity, I view 
them as of vastly more importance than has yet, perhaps, 
been developed. It is no slight service, that he has 
rendered a large portion of the recorded toachings of 
Ohrist accessible to his countrymen, in their eacred lan- 
guage, the Sansorit, and in the ordinary language of Bengal. 
Porplexed himself with the various doctrines insisted 
upon by the teashers of Ohristianity, ho sought for tho 
essential characteristics of this religion—its moral system, 
its sanctions, and its promises—in the words of Christ 
himself; and these he presented to tho Hindoo public in 
the way which he deemed most ‘likely to produco the 
desirable effoct of improving the hearts ond minda of mon, 
of different persuasions and degrees of understanding.’ 
‘This simple code of religion and morality (he sys at tho 
end of his Introduction) is so admirably caloulated to 
elevate mon’s ideas to high and liberal notions of ono Go», 
who has equally subjected all living creatures, without 
distinction of caste, rank, or woalth, to change, disappoint- 
ment, pain, and death, and has equally edmitted all to be 
partakers of the bountiful mercies which ho has lavishod 
over nature; and is also so well fitted to regulate tho 
conduct of the human raoo in the discharge of their various 
duties to Gop, to themselves, and to socicty; that I cannot 
but hope the best effecta from ite promulgation in tho 
present firm.’ 

“Qne would have thought that the Christian Missionaries 
would have hailed the learned end excellent Brahmin as 
their fellow-labourer, and as at least preparing the way 
for that knowledge of Christ which they thought essential 
to his Gospel. True it is that he did not introduce into 
the ‘Precepts of Jesus’ the narration of our Lord’s miracles: 
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‘but the purpose of the miracles was answered if any 
were led without them to the same end—the reception 
of Jesus Obrist as a heaven-sent teacher, and the dis- 
position to receive his words as the words of truth, 
and the guide of heart and life; ané the Brahmin 
thonght such narrations less likely to affect the minds 
of his countrymen, than the simple records of Christ's 
instructions, He know that the Saviour hath declared 
that he that dooth the will of his Heavenly Father, was 
to him as a brothor, or sister, or mothor: and ho ex- 
pressed his conviction that the sayings of Obrist which he 
had presented to his countrymen, aro those ‘the obedience 
to which is a0 absolutely commanded as indispensable and 
all-sufficient to those who desire eternal life’; that they 
‘include every duty of man and ali that is necessary to 
salvetion’, while ‘they expressly exclude mere profession 
or belief from those circumstances which God graciously 
admits as giving « title to ctornal happiness’; and that 
thore is not, in tho New Testament, any commandment 
‘similarly enjoining a knowledge of the mysteries or his- 
torical relations contained in those books’. But it is an 
immense advance when any are led from the degrading 
forms and disgusting and cruel practices of heathen idolatry 
to the reception of the only true God, and to seck for the 
words of eternal life in the instructions of Jesus Christ. 
Even if they were only brought near to the kingdom of 
God, he who presented the means of this progress, and in 
a way that ho deemed more likely than others to affoct 
their minds, should surely have been recaived with oon- 
ciliatory encouregement; and perceiving—as his previous 
writings showed—that he had « mind open to truth, it 
would have been wise calmly to present to him the means 
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of greater light, and to await its effects, without attempting 
to thwart or to oppose his progress. But his reception by 
the Missionaries ‘surprised and disappointed’ him; and 
he appears to have had some reason to complain of s want 
of candour and liberality towards him. Tho attack had, 
however, a highly beneficial effect: it led him to mature 
his views of Christian truth; and to discern, by close ex- 
amination of the Seriptures, what are the roa! doctrines of 
Obrist and his Apostles. His First and Second Appeals 
especially (and also, though more directly critical, and 
more influenced by English controversial works, his Final 
Appeal,) prosent the extraordinary efforts, and most im- 
portant xesearches, of a mind faithfully seoking for light, 
and coming to the Scripturos with no other prepossessions 
than those which arose from views respecting the Supreme 
Being which Christianity had only to extend and establish. 
In addition to a remarkable critical skill, they display the 
segacity of a clear and acute understanding, guided by the 
love of irath and duty, and illuminated by devotion, and 
by sentiments respecting the character and disponsations 
of the supreme and universal Parent which porfectly har- 
monized with all the spontaneous dictates of his pious and 
benevolent spirit. I porsuade mysclf that the reasonings 
and representations of the Brahmin will yet lead many 
Christians to reviow their own conclusions; and assist them 
to discern, that tho faith roquired for the benefits of the 
Gospel, is perfectly accordant with tho dictatos of a sound 
understanding: whilo, at the samo time, the boautiful 
manifestations of his charity, humility, and benevolence, 
may contribute to improve them in tho spirit which tho 
Gospel requires. 
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«His enlarged and benignant spirit, the tenderness and 
purity of his own heart, the maternal love which he had 
experienced, and the influences of that soothing kindness 
which he had received from the women of Thibet when he 
was separated from the endearments of home, aided (I 
repeat it) to produce in his mind those sentiments of re- 
spect for woman in her domestio and social and moral 
relations, which entirely raised him above the narrow and 
degrading views entertained of the female sex by his 
countrymen in general; and which led him to contribute, in 
various ways, to the just appreciation of them, and to their 
protection from the eordid purposes and superstitious zeal 
of those who degraded them by debasing rites and practices, 
and condemned them to self-immolation. He regarded 
woman, whother considered as an intellectual or aa a 
spiritual being, as fitted, by natural powers and capabilities, 
4o bo the companion, tho friend, and the helper of man, 
In all this his sontiments admirably coincided with the 
gonius of tho Gospel, and with the spirit and conduct of its 
Donevolent Author; and it is no unreasonable supposition, 
that the perception of this characteristic of the Christian 
system contributed to his interest in our Scriptures, 
which record tho most affecting instances of the reverential 
attachment of devout women to the Saviour, and their 
devoted faithfulncss when oven his disciples deserted him ; 
and which prosent various indications of the readiness of 
the female sex to receive his heavenly truths, and to labour 
for tho diffusion of them among mankind. 

. . 


* * . 


“Such was the illustrious person whose removal from 
an extensive field of usefulness we feel to bo a call for 
trust and submission; and such the nature and extent of 
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his labours in it. Premature we might be tempted to 
think his summons from life, while the powers of his mind 
were in their vigour, and while his sources of enjoyment 
and of self-improvement were so great, in the intercourses 
of friendship ahd affection, in the honour and attachment 
of wise and good men of all ranks and of all persuasions, 
in the engagements of kindness and benevolence, in tho 
perception of the effects of his labours of patriotiem and 
philanthropy, in the pursuit of truth, tho study of scripturo, 
and the exercise of piety: but the future is unknown; and 
God's time ia best. Protracted life might have displayod, ° 
in languor and exhaustion, if not in deprossion, the natural 
effects, on a frame like his, of a long course of that arduous 
toil and often severe conflict, which had been occasioned by 
his own beneficent purposos, or by the harassing opposition 
and even hostility of others. He might have had unlooked 
for trials of faith and patience, in the slow and sometimes 
interrupted operation of those causes of good to his country 
whick his comprohonsive and ardent mind must havo viowed 
as now effectually commenced. At any rate, ho has sunk 
to rest in the midst of affection and respect, with all thoso 
purposes carried into offoct which lad horn his objcut 
through life: and could wo havo known the thoughts of his 
heart, whon ho belioved the hour of his departuro ap- 
proaching, I am perrundod that we should havo found, 
blended with tlom, the emotions of dovout thanktulness— 
which now fill our hearts—ihat ho had lived so long, and 
that his oils and his conflicts had not boen in vain. 
“They havo not been in vain; end tho tomb does not 
terminate their efficacy. The influence of his personal 
examplo and of his instructions will bo felt improssively 
among many who have witnessed and received them. His 
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writings will be more read and appreciated. Those who 
have been already acquainted with them, will review them 
with that new interest which the mournful thought pro- 
duces, that he whose intelligence and benevolence dictated 
them, is now among the dead. The purposes of his 
exertions will, in the heart of many a one, receive & new 
impulse from the consideration that all who valued him for 
them and are able to promote them, are bound to do what 
they can to supply the loss of his efforts and his counsels, 
In many and various ways his great objects may be carried 
into effect, with an influence derived from the termination 
of hia courao, which the misinterpretation of his motives, 
or a wrong ostimate of his mode of accomplishing them, or 
tho beliof that it peouliarly rosted with him to tffect them, 
might have contributed to prevent. The spirit under which 
he obviously laboured will transfuse itself into the hearts 
of othcra who havo thoso objects in view ; and his writings 
will aid the wizo ond bonevolent in promoting them. 
‘Though dead he yet speaketh’; and the voice will be 
heard impressivoly from the tomb, which, in his life, may 
havo oxcited only the passing emotions of admiration or 
rospoct, 

“That voico may be hoard by his intelligent Hindoo 
friends and other onlightened Brahmins, It may excite 
them to renewed and increased efforts 10 carry on the 
work of intellectual and moral improvement among their 
countrymen: to diffuse tho purer light of religion which 
‘his writings contain, among those who ere yet debased and 
superstitions: to give the ndvantagos of a wise education 
to the young and uninformed: to riso themselves, and teach 
others to riso, above the narrow prejudices of caste and 
eect; and thereby weaken that thraldom which so much 
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interrupta the progress of truth and virtue; and elevate, 
‘by knowledge and a just sppreciation, those who may thus 
be the friends and companions of the prosent generation, 
and whose early instructions and training will so much 
promote the welfare of the next: to cioperate with the 
benevolent efforts of the British Government for the welfare 
of their country ; and by giving tho system adopted the aids 
they inay effectually afford it, prepare for the extension and 
increase of the advantages which bonovolont wisdom has in 
view. May we not hope, too, that his example will lead 
tho best and most enlightened emong the Hindoos to study, 
and thence to value, those Scriptures which he habitually 
atudied and valued? And, percoiving, as he has practically 
shown thor!, that the religion of Christ requires no re~ 
nunciation, in faith and worship, of the purcst and most 
ancient principles of their own, to follow him in this respect 
also, and to receive themselves, and load others to roosive, 
the instructions of Jesus ns the guide to peace and hap- 
piness? If such should be the results, his death will be 
blessed to their highost intorosts, and to those of their 
countrymen at large. 
* * * . 
«To all of us, the rapid progress of fatel diseaso, by 
which ho has unexpectodly been called from life to whose 
intercourse we had hore looked forwards with so much 
earnestness and hope, presenta a fresh warning as to the 
uncertainty of life, The voice speaketh from his tomb, and 
urges us to work the work of lifo while it ia day. His 
example, too, may woll strengthen our desire to work 
that work faithfully, and as those who aro to give an 
account. A strong sense of responsibility influenced him 
in the course which Providence marked out for him. The 
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spirit of benevolence, of humility, and of pisty, dwelt in 
his heart. You learned not from himself, except by casual 
expressions, or in reply to direct inquiries, what he had 
done for mankind, in respect to their temporal and spiritual 
well-being; but on reviewing it for ourselves, we soo that 
it claims our admiration and our deep respect. He sought 
tho bleasing of God on his work, and pursued this as an 
accountable being ; and we may well say that the blessing 
of God has rested upon it for great and important good. 
“Servant of God! farewell! thy work is o'er’, Thou 
hast beon summoned to that rest which remaineth for the 
people of God, and we shall soon commit thee to the silent 
tomb ; but it will be with the hope of meeting thee again, 
when this mortal shall put on immortality, and that which 
is sown in weakness, shall be raised in power and glory. 
Thy honoured remains will not repose in ground that has 
‘beon consecrated by human ceromonial, or even by the 
exclusive employment of it os the abode of the dead; but 
they will thomsclyes hallow the spot where they rest, and 
it will be ondeared by the remembrance of thy benignity, 
thine affection, ond thy friendship. Never will be effacod 
from our memory the beamings of thy countonance, and the 
mild accents of thy voice ; and by all who knew thoe, will 
thy namo bo loved and reyered.—‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord; they rect from their labours; and 
their works follow them’. ‘The influences of thy labours, 
thine instructions, thy example, are still with us; and these 
will render theo still the guide and the benefuctor of thy 
raco. As respects others, thy labour will not bo in vain; 
aud as respects thysclf, thou art awaiting thyreward. The 
day will come when tho Lord of Christians will call thee 
from the tomb ; and then, I doubt not, wilt thou hear the 
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approving words addressed to thee, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!’ 

“God grant, my hearers, that a like blessednesa mey be 
our lot; that we may faithfully improve our talents for 
usefulness to others and our own spiritual well-being; and 
that, when the Lord of Christians shall call us and all men 
from the tomb, we may receive the blessed welcome, and 
be admitted into the joy of our Lord.” 


On the same Sunday, the Rev. R. Asrtann preached 
a funeral sermon in the New Gravel Pit Meoting, 
Hackney, where the Rajah had not unfrequently been 
a listener. A large portion of the sermon consists of 
biographical notices of the Rajah, and extracta from his 
‘writings, which had heen already presented 4o the public 
by Dr, Canrentrr. In was, therefore, not intended for 
publication. Mr. AspLanp states in the preface that 
“the considered the sermon preached upon the occasion 
by his respected friend Dr. CanrEnten, of Bristol, to be 
the proper fnnereal trilute to the memory of tho Rajah ; 
and this he hoped, and still hopes, 1o see published, 
especially as Dr, CARPENTER was in frequent intercourse 
with the illustrious deceased, during his last days, end 
enjoyed, besides, peculiar opportunities of acquiring an 
exact knowledge of his life and opinions. But an 
edition of the sermon having made its appearance 
(printed, it is supposed, from notes taken at the time 
of delivery), without the sanction of the author, no 
alternative is left to him, unless he could consent to 
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pear the imputation of putting out a mean and illiterate 
publication, in reference to a name entitled to every 
outward mark of respect.” On the title page of the 
sermon are the appropriate lines of the poet of Paradise 
‘Lost and Regained — 

“One man except, the only gon of light, 

In a dark age, against example good, 

Against allurement, custom, and e world + 
Offanded.” 

The subject of the sermon is “The future accession 
of good men of all climes to Christianity, and their 
final congregation in \ besven Mr. Asriaxp thus pro- 
faced it,— 

“Judging that it would not be uncongenial with the 
feclings of tho congregation, nor presumptuous on my 
part, nor, perheps, wholly unserviceable to the cause of 
Christian trath, I ventured last Sunday morning to an- 
nounce that I should adapt the present discourse to the 
melancholy event of the somewhat sudden and, according 
to the course of nature, premature decease of our distin- 
guished oriental visitor, Bajah Raswoxun Ror; the 
rathor, as he was an occasional worshipper in this House 
of Praycr, and repeatedly expressed that he felt a deep 
interest in this congregation. On that occasion, I stated 
that I did not meditate » mere eulogy upon the departed 
Brahmin, My object is to represent him as, with my 
means of knowlodgo, I consider him to have been, and to 
describe his religious character and profession as it appeared 
to myself, and to others that had still better means of 
forming o correct opinion. His condition in ‘relation to 
Obristianity was so peculiar; his rank and aoquiroments 
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and labours justly attracted to him so much public atten- 
tion; and so many contradictory statements have beon 
made of his religious views, that it cannot be regarded as 
an indelicate or uninteresting inquiry, whether he embraced 
the gospel entirely and unreservedly, and what was hia 
decision amidst the conflicting theories of Christian sects 
upon the truo scheme of doctrine propounded in the 
Obristian Scriptures. My answer to this inquiry will bo 
anticipated from the words which I aball now read os a 
text,—ihe groundwork of some obsorvations not, I trust, 
foreign from the subject. You will find the words in 


Hatthew vou, 11. 
Anp I sy unto you, THAT MANY SHALL COME FROM THE 
EAST AND WEST, AND SHALL GIT DOWN WITTE ADKAHAM, 
AND T8AAG, AND 4ACO, TH THE KINGDOM OF URAVEN, 


“The speaker is our-Lord. He was now ‘acting in his 
great ond delightful character of a Comforter and a 
Saviour, and his gracious prediction was uttered upon the 
contemplation of an extraordinary degree of faith end piety 
in one from whom they might have been loast expected, a 
Roman centurion or captain, who improved tho opportunity 
of his military employment in the Holy Land to inquire 
after true religion, and whose inquiry terminated in his 
abandonment of the idolatry of his fathers and his adoption 
of the pure, Jewish worship. 


“Tt would seem to follow of necessity from the admission 
of the gospel as the power of God and the wisdom of God, 
that the more earnestly and diligently it is studied, the 
better it will be understood and the more highly valued ; 
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that the pleasure derived from it will be in proportion to 
the love of it, from & knowledge of its fitnees and excel- 
lence; that oneness with its spirit and obedience to its 
requirements will always go together ; and that the union 
of faith and virtue is tho only qualification for the perfect 
enjoyment of its promised blessings in that world where 
faith will be turned into sight, but where charity never 
failoth. 

“These are solemnly important conclusions. They 
should impol us, on the one hand, to inquire seriously 
into the truth of God by Ohrist, lest by our own indolence 
and worldly-mindodness we fail of discovering the pearl 
of great price; and, on the othor hand, to take a willing 
part in all wise and sincere efforta for the promotion of the 
moral and spiritual improvement of the world, and to hail 
with disintorested forvour, and to embrace with fraternal 
Jove, all the wise and good, whether from the east or the 
woat, from the north or the south, who enter into the 
church of Christ with minds enlightened by the wisdom 
from above, and hoarts purified by tho influence of divino 
truth, praying and seeking only for glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good-will to men, 

“We shall thus, my Christian friends, be prepared to 
unite with the multitude that no men can number, out of 
every kindred, tribe, tongue and people, and from every 
dispensation of light,—with patriarchs and prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, who, their warfare ecoomplished, 
their affections wholly sanctified and their spirits perfected, 
will sit down in heavenly places with Him after whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named, to pursue 
divine knowledge, to exercize universal Jove, to taste pure 
bliss, and to proclaim eternally growing gratitude to the 
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Almighty Father, blossed in himself and blessed, too, in 
all his creatures for evermore. 

“To apply the subject to the occasion. There has been 
recently takon from tho earth one to whom many of our 
humble observations, to whom I solemaly believe tho 
sublime words of our Lord, apply; a rare, perhaps an 
unparalleled instanco of a man who, by the virtuous use 
of groat talenis and splendid acquirements, under tho 
divine providence and grace, delivered his own epirit from 
the enthralmont of idolatry, and entered by degroes into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

. . * « * 

None can deny that our departed Christian brother 
‘was an extraordinary man, whether we consider his intel- 
lectual energies, his moral qualities, or his theological 
attainments. Conturies may intervene beforo his equal in 
all respects shall rise up in Hindostan, so bright a light 
shining in so dark a place. He is a memorable example 
to the world of what an individual may accomplish by 
firmness of purpose, diligence, perseverance, fortitude, dis- 
interestedness and candour, in the acquirement of truth, 
amidst the greatest disadvantages, and the diffusion of 
trath, amidst opposition and reproach. Would that they 
could be warned by his example, who, with all the oppor- 
tunities of improvement around them, neither inquire nor 
think, neither instruct nor are instructed, lay down no error 
and acquire no truth, and, except as far ag self-interest 
prompts, meditate no one good service to their fellow 
creature. 

“The name of Ramronuy Roy will endure as long 49 
the history of religious truth. It is alroady, in part, and 
will hereafter be generally cherished in both hemispheres, 
in that which is distinguished by his birth, and in thie, 
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which will, it is now probable, have the boast of keeping 
his honoured relics: Aere, he will be celebrated for breaking 
the firat link of the long chain which has pressed down the 
heart of his country to the dust; a¢ Aone, when India shall 
stretch ont her hands o the truo God, he will be revered 
as the first of hor reformers and philanthropists. And 
more than this, and above all earthly fame, may we not 
gather from the promises of tho gospel, this morning im- 
perfectly expounded, that when the Throne ehall be sot, 
end the books shall be oponed, and the dead, from both 
sea and land, shall be judged out of those things that aro 
written in the books, according to their works, his name 
wil] be found in ihe Book of Life, and the Son of Men will 
wolcome him, with all the righteous, into his Heavenly 
Father's kingdom! Even eo. Amen.” 


Mr, AsrLanD gives in notes to his sermon the follow- 
ing statements, which were probably derived from the 
article in the “ Athenum” :— 

“Mr, Anwor says, that during the groator part of the 
period of Raasntonun Roy’s residence at Calcutta, ‘tho 
whole powors of his mind were directed to the vindication 
of the doctrine of the unity of God. In this, ho main- 
tained the sacred books of Hindus and Mussulmans, Jews 
and Ohristians, agreed; and that all apparent deviations 
from it were modern corruptions. He propagated it day 
and night, by word and writing, with the zeal of an apostle 
and the self-deyotion cf a martyr. He was ever ready to 
maintain it against all goinsayers, from the believer in 
thirty-three millions of gods to the denier of one: for both 
extremes are common in the East. The writer remem- 
bers finding him at his Garden House, near Calontia, one 
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svening, about seven o'clock, closing a dispute with one of 
the followers of Badh, who denied the existence of a Deity. 
The Rajah had spent the whole day in the controversy, 
without stopping for food, rest or refreshment, end rejoic- 
ing more in confating one atheist than in triumphing over 
a hundred idolaters: the crodulity of the one he despised ; 
the scepticism of the other he thought pernicious; for he 
was deeply impressed with the importance of religion to 
the virtue and happiness of mankind’.” 
* * * . * 

“¢There were,’ says Mr. Auworr, in the ‘Athensum’, 
‘three maxims in polities, in ethics, and in religion, which 
he often repeated; with these I shall eum up this brief 
eketoh of his lifo and character. The first he expressed. in 
an Arabio sentonce, Jisdn abié ul thson : ‘Mon is the slavo 
of benefits.” The second, a couplet from the Anwari 
Soheili, which will be found in many a fair lady’s album: 
«The enjoyment of the two worlds (this and the next) rests 
on these two points; kindnoss to frionds, civility to enomies.’ 
And the third, from the philosophic Sadi—which ho often 
repeated, and ofton expressed a wish to havo inscribed on 
his tomb: 

‘(THR TRUE WAY OF KERVING COD Is TO DO GOOD TO MAX.’ 

“Amon: #0 let it be: the religious reformor of the 
Hindus could not have a more appropriate epitaph.” 


Though the Rajah had not been able to visit Ireland, 
yet the Sister Isle was not uninterested in the visit of 
the Hindoo Reformer, and on October 27th, 1833, a 
sermon was preached in the Presbyterian Church of 
Strand Street, Dublin, on occasion of his death, by the 
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Rey, WitlaM Hawron Demamond, D.D., which was 
published by special request. “The Rajah received 
addresses,” Dr. Drummonp states, “from Ireland, par- 
ticularly from Belfast and Cork, and a gentleman of 
this city was commissioned by the Irish Unitarian 
Society to invite him to a public entertainment. It 
was accordingly his intention to pay this country a 
visit, He seemed to take a deep interest in the affairs 
of Ireland, and I can state on the unquestionable 
authority of a friend, who was frequently in his society 
in London, that in the course of a month after his 
arrival, he had acquired such an intimate knowledge 
of ita statistics, politica and religion, as might almost 
justify the belief that he had long been directing his 
exclusive attention to those subjects of enquiry.” The 
following are extracts from Dr. Devmmonp's sermon, 
which was entitled “A learned Indian in search of 


religion * — 


Praln ixxxv1., 8, 9, 10. 

AMONG THE GODS THERE 18 NONE LUKE UNTO THEE, O Lonp! 
‘NextHEs 4RE THERE ANY WORKE LIKE THY WORKS. ALL 
NATIONS WHOM THOU HAST MADE BHALL COME AND WOR- 
sitir DEORE THEE, O Lonp; aD SHALL GLORIVY THY 
NAME—"OR THOU ART OBEAT, AND DOKSI WONDEOUS 
THINGS: THOU ABT GoD ALONE. 


 You—Junovan is God alone, and all attempts to raise 
up any god beside God the Father, are as impotent as 
would be the attempt to sap the foundations of the earth, 
or pluck the sun from his orbit. His works, through all 
their boundless variety and amplitude, declare him, by the 
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unity of their design, to be Oz. The voice of Revelation, 
throngh all the rich diversity of her communications, de- 
clares him to be Ona. The great legislator of the Jews, 
their kings, their prophets, the inspired apostles; the blessed 
Baviour himself, he who was filled with the Spirit of the 
Most High—all declare him to be Oma. This is the oon- 
clusion at which the wisest and best of men, in all ages 
and countries, who have faithfully followed the twin lights 
of nature and revelation, have arrived. The light of nature 
and the light of revelation flow in parallel lines from the 
same great fountain of everlasting truth. The latter shines 
with a brighter and more intense ray than the former—but 
they never cross each other’s path, nor stream in opposite 
directions; nay, they may be said to blend and mingle 
together, as the rays of heat, and of colour, in the solar 
‘beam, to produce one white and brilliant illumination. 
The God of nature is the God of revelation; and it is 
impossible that by the voice of tho one he can contradict 
what he has uttered by the voice of tho other. What 
nature has spoken, revelation has repeated in more audible 
sounds, The aspirations of naturo in the soul of man 
aftor a holier, happier, state of being, aro re-echood by 
revelation ; and nature’s ‘longings after immortality,’ are 
cherished and exalted into a lively faith in the resurrection 
from the dead, by that ‘ gospel, which hath brought life 
and immortality to light.” 
. * . * 

“Of the character of the excellent Rajah, intellectual, 
moral, religious, there seems to be only one opinion among 
all those whose opinion merits consideration. As for what 
may be thought or said of him by those, and such no doubt 
there are, who because he could not ombrace their peculiar 
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doctrines, would etill denominate him a heathen, it is un~ 
worthy of a moment’s notice. Would that but ome little 
shred of his Christianity were ahered among them, it would 
make them better Ohristians than ever they are likely to 
‘become with their ignorant and malevolent bigotry! We 
have the testimony, not only of friends to his religious 
views, but of some who were opposed to them, that he was 
pious, and good, and learned, and wise, and patriotic, and 
generous, and disinterested. In fact, I cannot at this 
moment recollect the name of any individual, since tho 
days of the apostles, that has so preeminent a claim to the 
title of Christian. 
« + . * . w 

“The accession of such # convert 2s the Rajah to the 
truth of Christianity, should, we might suppose, bo hailed 
with oxultation by all his friends, and especially by thoso 
employed in missionary labours, though his cpinions did 
not altogether harmonize with theirs. But no, such is the 
spirit of bigotry—such the effoct of entertaining narrow 
viewa of Obristinity, and making it consist, not in ‘meat 
and drink’ indeed, but in something still worse, in tho 
belief of doctrines which shock reason, and impeach tho 
justice and mercy of the Father of all—that it would rather 
such converts as he had remained still immersed in the 
idolatries, and abominations, from which he had escaped; 
‘That a Brahmin of such high character, so distinguished 
for strong intellectual powers—for superior mental culti- 
vation—for such patient and persevering industry in the 
study of languages to aid him in the search after truth— 
that such a man should strip off the prejudices of education, 
should yenounce tho popular superstitions of his country, 
‘ander the severe penalty of incurring the hostility of hia 
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relatives and friends, and at the no amall risk of losing his 
paternal property, and most dreadful of all, of losing casts, 
which, as you well know, is to the Hindoo a grievance 
more terrible than excommunication in the Roman Catholic 
«Ohurch—that such a man, under such circumstances, should 
come forward to avow his belief in Chirstianity at all, 
ought surely to be a subject of rejoicing to every one 
who feels a real interest in the extension of the Saviour’s 
Kingdom. 


* . * . * 


* Such was the learned Indian’s high veneration for the 
sacred Seripturos, that he refused to recsive.any doctrine, 
as a doctrino of religion, which thoy have not revealed. 
Hoe gave the decrees of Councils and Fathers to the winds, 
and taking the word of God as his only truo guide and 
instructor, asserted with it, the divine unity, in opposition 
to all Tritheism and Polytheism. ‘ 


“«Tt is my reverence for Christianity,’ eays he, in bia Second 
Apposl (p. 804), ‘ and for the author of thia religion, that has in- 
duced me to endeavour to vindicate it from the charge of Polytheiam, 
aa far as my limited capacity and knowledge extend. It is indeed 
mortifying to my feelings, to find a religion thet from its sublime 
dootrines and puro morality should be respooted above all other 
systems, reduced almost to a level with Hindoo theology, mercly 
by human creeds and prejudicos ; and from this cause brought to a 
comparison with the paganiam of ancient Greece, which while it 
included a plurakty of Gods, yet maintained that @aoc act it, oF 
‘God is ene,’ and that their numerous divine persons wero all 
comprehended in that one Deity.” 

“\¢ Having derived my own opinions on this subject entirely from 
the Scriptures themselves, I may perhaps be excused for the con- 
fidence with which I maintain them against those of so great a 
majority, who appeal to the same authority for theirs; inasmuch 
ag I attribute the different views, not to any inferiority of judg- 
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ment compared with my own Umited ability, but to the powerful 
effect of early religious impressions; for when these are deep, 
reason is seldom allowed its natural scope in examining them to 
the bottom. Were it o practice among Christians to study first 
the books of the Old Testament as found arranged in order, and 
to acquire a knowledge of the true force of scriptural phrases and « 
expressions, without attending to interpretations given by any sect; 
and then to study the New Testament, comparing the one with tho 
other, Obristianity would not any longer be liable to be encroached 
on by buman opinions,’ (804, 805.) 

“ Again he observes, in his Final Appeal, ' The dootrins of the 
‘Trinity appears to me 80 obviously unsoriptural, that I am pretty 
sure, from my own experience and that of others, that no one 
ponseased of merely common sense, will fail to find its wnscrip- 
turality, after a methodical study of the Old and New Testaments, 
‘unless previously impressed in the early part of his life with creeds 
and forms of speech preparing the way to that doctrine” 


The Rajah attributes thet prevalence of belief in the 
Trinity, which exists in Obristendom, to the same cansoa 
as those which perpetuate and establish Hindooism in the 
‘East,-—the force of early impressions. 


“The minds of youths, and even infants, being once thoroughly 
impressed with the name of the Trinity in Unity and Unity in 
‘Trinity, long before they oan think for themselves, must be alwaya 
inolined, even after their reason has become matured, to interpret 
the sacred books, even those texts which are evidently inconsistent 
with this doctrine, in a manner favourable to their prepoesesved 
opinion, whether their study be continued for three, ar thirty, or 
twice thirty years. Could Hindooism continue efter the present 
generation, or bear the studious examination of « single year, 
if the belief of their idola being endued with animstion were not 
carefully impressed on the young before they come to years of 
understanding?’ (838.) 


“Having in another place noticed some facts in Mosheim, 
end shewn how some nominal converts to Christianity 
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came to pass & decree constituting Obrist ons of the persons 
of the Godhead, he says, 

‘These facts coincide entirely with my own firm persuasion 
of the impomsibility, thet a doctrine s0 inconsistent with the evi- 
dence of the senges as thet of three persons in one being, should 
ever gain the sincere assent of any one, into whose mind it has not 
been. instilled in early education. Karly impressions alone can 
induce a Christian to believe that three are one and one is three; 
just aa by the samo means a Hindoo is made to believe that millions 
are one, and one is millions; and to imagine that an inanimate idol 
is a living substance, and capable of assuming various forma, As 
I have sought to attain the truths of Christianity from the words 
of tha author of this religion, and from the undisputed instructions 
of his holy apostles, aud not from a parent or tutor, I cannot help 
refusing my assent to any doctrine whioh I do not find soriptoral.’ 

“Noble, magnanimons declaration! Would that those 
who pride themselves on their exclusive right to the name 


of Ohristian, were to profit by this example! 
* * * . * 


“Having, during the progress of this discourse, been 
‘under the painful necessity of animadverting on the 
illiberality of some of the Rajah’s opponents, it is with 
no emall satisfaction that I turn to the agreeable task 
of shewing that his character and views were highly 
appreciated, not only by that denomination of Christians 
who claim him as their own, but by liberal and enlightened. 
members of other denominations. A striking instance of 
thia occurs in the dedication to him of « sermon entitled 
* Charity, the greatest of the Christian graces,’ by the 
Bev. Riozamn Wannae, Rector of Grest Chalfied, Wilts, 
1832. The letter dedicatory runs thus,— 

“'Rusaz!—Allow me to introduce the following sermon to 
the notice of the public under the auspices of *: your respected and 
respectable name.’ 
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“ €The epithets are appropriate, not so much on account of the 
condition, fortune, or talent (distinguished as they may be) of the 
person to whom they are applied, as for the deep interest which 
he takes in the happiness of his fellow crestures, and for the 
labours in which he exercises himself for the diffusion of the 
Lrowz or Catisriaxrrz, and the promotion of Evaxaxutca Love . 
among an hundred millions of his countrymen, immersed in 
spiritual detkness, or drunken with intolerant superstition ! 

“Rajah ! never shall I forget the long and profoundly interest- 
ing conversation which passed between us a fow days ago, on 
subjects the most important to the comfort and peace of mankind 
here, and their felicity hereafter ;—nor will the noble declaration 
fade from my racollection—that ‘you ware not only ready to 
sacrifice atation, property, and ever: life itself, to the advancement 
of a religion, which (in its genuine purity and simplicity) proved 
its deaoent from the God of Love, by its direct tendency to render 
mankind happy, in both a prosent and a future world; but that 
you should consider the abstaining from such @ course, aa the 
non-performance of one of the Aighest duties imposed upon 
rational, social and accountable man! 

“'Rajah | @ ‘door’ of the most extensive usefulness is ‘ opened’ 
to you by Diviwz Provrpaxce, macte virtute esto. Go on as you 
have begun! and msy God prosper your benevolent endeavours 
to spread through the fairest, but mokt benighted portion of 
the earth's surfaco, THE _NOWLEDGE or CuBIAeT AND THE 
PRAOTION oy CHRISTIAN OHARTTY. 
«I am, Rajah, 

“Your friend and brother in Christ, 
“‘Bionarp Warnza,’ 


“This, I doubt not, you will affirm to be a truly 
Christian letter, as worthy of its writer as of him to 
whom it is addressed; such sentiments, from a Rector of 
the Church of Znglond, is a sign of the approach of 
favourable times—of ‘times of restitution’ to the know- 
lodge and the worship of the only living and trns God. 
On the sure word of prophesy we found our belief, that 
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the time is approaching when ‘all nations whom Jehovah 
hath made, shall come and worship before Thee, O Lord, 
and shall glorify Thy name, for Thou art great, and doeat 
wondrous things, Thou art God alone.’ ‘They shall come 
from the east, and from the west, and from the north, and 
from the south, and shail ait down in the kingdom of God.’ 
‘We may wish to see that day at hand, and we should do 
all in our power to expedite its approach. 
° . * * . 
‘The illustrious Rajah is among the firat and choicest 
fruits of Indian convorsion, and his conversion is romark- 
able in this, that it was effected in opposition to difficulties 
and discouragements which, to any mind of ordinary 
stamp, must havo proved insuperable, solely by his suporior 
knowledge of Scripture, combined with an invinciblo love 
of trath. It is well known that Mr. Wouax Apaw, o 
Boptist Missionary of Serampore, who endeayonred to 
tmeke him a convert to orthodoxy, concluded his task by 
acknowleding himself a convert to the truo evangelical 
opinions of the Rajah! By him has the great, tho over- 
lasting truth, ‘Jzzovam ove Gop 1s ows,’ bean proclaimed 
to the nations of the East. It has been attosted to those 
of tho West by his appearance among thom, by hia 
character, by his writings, May his great and good 
oxample be followed by thousands and millions of his 
countrymen, and may wo lend our strenuous efforta to 
promote a cause, which has for its objocts tho glory 
of God, the honour of Christ, and tho felicity of man. 
Amon.” « 


A foneral sermon on the death of the Rajah Ram- 
MOHUN Rox, wes also preached in the Meeting Mouse 
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of the first Presbyterian Congregation, Belfast, on Nov. 
the 10th, 1833, by the Rev. J. Scorr Portzs, This 
gentleman was associated with Mr. Davison, when the 
Rajeb confided to him the care of his adopted son, and 
there, he states, he had the high gratification and honour 
of forming the ecquaintance of that illustrious man. 
Mr. Porte had the privilege of being admitted to 
some degree of intimacy with the Rajah, who seldom 
failed to call at least once a week to inquire respecting 
his son’s progress. He had thus peculiar opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of the Rajah’s manner and 
mind, as developed in ordinary intercourse. To these 
he bears strong testimony in the discourse, from which 
we give tho following extracts :— 


Matthew xm, 81, 82. 

‘Tnx Kmapox or Heaven 1 LiKe TO 4 GRAIN OF MUSTARD 
SNED; WHIOH A MAN TOOK AND BOWED IN HIM FIELD ;— 
WHIOH IXDEED IS THE LEAST OF ALL GREDG; BUT WHEN IT 15 
GROWN, IT 18 THR GREATEST AMONG HERR, AND BECOMETH 
ATREE! 60 THAT THE BIRDS OF THE ATR COME AND LODGE IN 
‘THE BRANCHES THEREOF, 

* . . * « 


«There are men who have achieved, in their own breasts, 
victories over self, over passion, appetite and desire, oom- 
pared with which the conquests of Alexander or Napoleon 
‘were but the amusements of children. Such characters, 
God has from time to time raised up to adorn and dignify 
the race of mankind; to spread around them the lights of 
scionce and philosophy; to kindle the torch of philanthropy; 
to fan the genial flame of benevolence; and to teach the 
‘base, the grovelling, and the low in soul,—the little vulgar, 
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and the great,—what human nature is, and to what an 
elevation it may soar. In my. mind, the accession of one 
of these, confers more glory on Christianity, than would 
accrue from the homage of a host of kings. Were I called 
on to point out the person whose testimony I considered as 
of the greatest importance to the Gospel, I should direct 
my finger, not to the wealthy, the dignified, the power- 
fal ;—not to the warrior, the statesman, or the sovereign ; 
—bnut to some patient persevering votary of truth and 
righteousness. I should select some one who lived in calm 
seclusion from the turmoil of business, and the pomps of 
greatness, devoting all the energies of a mighty spirit 
to the discovery and diffasion of sound principles ; little 
regardfal whether his doctrines might be popular, or tho 
reverse, provided only they commended themselves to his 
own reason ; and who practised what he taught. 

“ And, my friends, I could point out, not one, but many 
such examples. I could select those whose vigorous minds 
have run the most excursive career into the reelms of 
science and fancy,—but who returned to take their rest in 
the branches of the Christian Revelation; and who valued 
far more than those intellectual qualities and ettainments, 
in which they outstripped all their oo-temporaries, the 
‘possession of that invalusble treasure, the truth aa it is in 
Jemus. I could point to him who sung in sublime accents 
the fall and the recovery of man,—the strife of angels, and 
the overthrow of flends; the glorious majesty of heaven, 
and the gloomy hozrors of the infernal abyss ;—Mrtow! 
Hoe was a Ohristian;—a zealous, a conscientious Christian ; 
a Christian upon rational and deliberate conviction ;—a 
Christian who spent much of his time, and employed much 
of hia talent, in elucidating the sense of those venerable 
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writings in which the principles of the faith are recorded ; 
and who esteemed this the noblest ocoupation of his mental 
energies. And so was Newron: he whose comprehensive 
soul grasped the huge machinery of the universe in its 
embrace; and reduced to order the fregments of a mighty 
plan, before but imperfectly understood. Bo, too, was 

Looxs; who led the way to the knowledge of the human 
mind ; jeaching the student of nature to look inwards ; and 
revealing to him a world there, not less interesting nor 
Jess important in its relations, than the world without. And 
such was Lanpwse, the close, accurate, patient investigator 
of éntiquity;—whose assiduity never tired; whose inquiring 
spirit was never satisfied while any fect relating to the 
oarly history of the faith was unexplored; and whose can- 
dour in stating the result of his inquiries, has never been 
impoached, oven by those whose judgment he controverted, 
and whoee argumenta ho exposed. Such, too, was Air 
‘Wii11au Jonzs, whoxo researches into the language, his- 
tory, and records of the oriontal nations, have never been 
equalled by the labours of any other scholar, before or 
ince his day; and who undortook these inquiries for this 
among othor important purposes,—that he might determine 
whether or not there existed in the literature of the East 
any authentic history irreconcilablo with the Christian 
Beriptures. The rosult of his search was his confirmation 
in the faith of Jesus: s conclusion tho moro imuportant,— 
‘bocause, as he himeelf declares, he would not have hesitated 
to svow, and had no motivo to conceal the contrary in- 
ference, if it had appeared to be supported by the facts of 
the case, and sound argument.’ And,—not to troublo you 
by onumerating others, whom it would be easy to add to 
tho list,—such was ono, whose namo I do not hesitate to 
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introduce in connexion with those just mentioned, bocauso 
IT concsive him to have been in many respects the equal, 
end in some the suporior, of tho greatest among them ;—I 
mean the late Mustrious Christian Brahmin,—the Rojah 
Ramwonum Rox. Thoso and such as theso are the great 
men whose names add weight and value to their tostimony. 
These were tho truly grent;—groat not by the accident of 
birth,—not by the circumstances of fortune,—not, by tho 
chances of conquest, nor by the apportionment of worldly 
dominion ; but great in genius, learning, and virtue. Tho 
dominion they have exercised, is ovor the spirit of man, 
the immortal soul,—not the gross material framo, Thoir 
patent of nobility boars the stamp and scal of tho colestial 
chancery. When I contomplate tho conduct and history of 
these illustrious sages ;—when I witness their ardour in 
promoting the knowlodge of divino truth;—when I sov 
them exerting, in this holiest and best of causes, tho trun- 
ascendant abilities with which thoy wero gifted by their 
Creator ;—I am struck with the fulfilment of my Saviour’s 
prophetic similitudo :—‘ Ths kingdom of Heaven is Tike unto a 
grain of seed, which a man took and sowed in his field ;-—ulich 
te indeod the least of all sesde; Lut when it te sprung up, it 
beoometh « tree, in whose branches the high soaring birds 
of heaven take tefugé. My faith is strengthenod, when I 
witness the eccomplishment of this scemingly most im- 
probablo prediction. I am made to feel that though 
heaven and earth may pass away, the words of Jesus shall 
not pass away. And I revere that Gospel, which though 
first preachod to the poor, and, more than any other religion, 
adapted to the wants of persons in humblo life, is not loss 
suited to the requirements of the most refined and enlight- 
ened minds. 
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“T have mentioned the lately deceased Rajah Rammonux 
Rox, as one whore talents and history entitle him to be 
ranked agong those men of Hustrious soul, to whom, as 
it appears to me, the phrase in the parable of our Saviour 
may be most expressively referred: and a brief survey of 
the leading facts in his eventful life, will be sufficient to 
justify the estimate I have formed.” 

The substance of the biographical sketch of the 
Rajah here given has appeared in a former part of this 
volume, Mr, Porter thus speaks of the publication of 
the “ Precepts of Jesus” — 

“The conduct of Busnronux Roy in presenting to his 
“countrymen the didactic and moral parts of the Gospel, at 
first, in a detached form, was evidently prompted by re- 
flection on the experience of his own conversion, These 
were the passages which first nttracted his own attention, 
interested his foelings, and allured his mind; he naturally 
concluded they were the most likely to engage the souls of 
other persons similar in faith and habits. His procedure 
wes warranted by reason ; for thero is nothing in the nature 
of things, or in the laws of morality, that requires any advo- 
cate to bring forward, at the very outset, those parts of his 
case, which, as he well knows, may and must prevent him 
from obtaining « hoaring in urging what farther he has to 
advance. It was demanded by policy; for had Ruaoonun 
Roy insisted upan the doctrinal and miraculous portions of 
the New Testament, in addressing persons unprepared to 
reeeive them, ho would only have confirmed them in their 
prejudices, and strongthened them in their obstinate rejec- 
tion of Obristianity altogether. Whereas, by presenting 
to them those sections whose truth, beauty, benevolence, 
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and utility, could not but be apparent to every candid 
observer, he took the most promising means of securing 
their attention and favor, when he should afterwards have 
cocasion to introduce the other portions of the sacred 
volume to their notice. His conduct was sanctioned by 
the example of the apostles of Ohrist. In this senso, Paul 
openly avowed to some of his converts, that he ‘fed them 
with milk and not with meat, because they were not able to bear 
##’; and even Ohrist himself spoke the word unto the 
saultitudes who frequented his preaching, ‘as they wore able? 
to receive it. For the same purpose, he spoke much to 
them in parables, ' that sseing they might see and not perovive; 
that hearing they might hear and not understand ;—that is, that 
they might attain to some impressions of the truth withou? 
their knowledge, unaware of the process by which it was 
aquired.” 


‘With respect to the Rajah’s character, Mr. Porter 
Bays — 

“T believe I only speak the general sentiment of all who 
knew him, when I declare, that the extent, vigour, end 
profundity of his mind were much more evident to those 
who conversed with him personally, than to those who only 
knew him in his works. Never have I known a person 
who brought a greater variety of knowledge to bear upon 
almost every topic on which he conversed ;—never one 
‘whose own remarks were more original, ingenious, solid, 
and useful. Yet, with all his great attainments, he was a 
modest seeker after knowledge. He did not disdain to ask 
information from the youngest person in company, if he 
seemed. disposed and qualified to afford it: for he was far 
removed from the puerile ambition of wishing fo appear a 
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universal genius. But he chiefly addressed himeelf to the 
old, to whom ho slways paid remarkable deference and 
recollection of tho state of moral and political knowledge 
in their youthful daye, and as compared with the present 
time, He loved to hear of tho progress of society in 
philanthropy, virtue, and religion; and to discuss the 
means by which that progress might be accelerated. 

“Tt ooourred to me, that, even while discussing the 
affairs of England, his beloved India was uppermost in his 
thonghts. Often, after conversing on the means adopted 
for the support and edtcation of the poor,—upon the 
industrial and commercial syatem, and upon the social 
smechinory of (Britain, some expression would escape him, 
which impressed the attentive observor with the conviction, 
thet the Rajah was treasuring up in his mind, facts and 
suggestions that might bo of service on his return to that 
country, for which his bosom never ceased to beat with a 
son’s affectionate solicitude. It was for India, that he 
loft his native land ;—it was for Indis, that ho sojourned 
among strangors; subjecting himself to the thousand in- 
conveniences of a residence amidst a people differing totally 
in manners and customs from those which he was obliged 
to maintain ;—it was for India, that he exposed a delicato 
constitution to the vicissitudes of a strango climate, and 
risked the loas of hoalth and ease, and endangered life 
iteolf, 

{The purity no less than the benevolence of his mind, 
‘was conspicuous in all the acts and words, and evon the 
tones and looks of the Rajah Ransorun Roy. Offences 
against tho laws of morality, which are too often passed 
over as trivial transgressions in European society, excited 
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the deepest horror in him. His whole manner and ap- 
pearance discovered how much he shrunk from the very 
thought of them, when associated with the names of any 
for whom he had formerly felt respect. The admonitions 
which he addressed fo his son, upon such subjects, were 
among the most impressive that I ever heard. They have 
left upon my mind the sentiment of a holy sublimity. It was 
an elovating thing to hear tho mild, solemn and affectionate 
tones of that voice, inculoating the practice of whatsoever 
things are pure, lovely, and of good report; and to behold 
the eye and the whole expressive countenance of the Rajah 
boaming with benevolence and piety. Never will the im- 
pression of those moments be effaced from the recollection 
of those who witnessed them. Nor was it for those only 
with whom he was closely connected, that the Rajah felt 
end expressed such sympathy. I can tell my countrymen, 
that for Ireland’s welfare, he felt all the interest of a 
philanthropist. I remember well, that, on the first and 
only occasion when he attended divine worship in Oorter- 
lano Chapel, during my ministry, my flock were ongaged in 
making a collection for the relief of the suffering poor in 
the West of Ireland, then in a stato of lamentable distress; 
and when I road a lotier from a clergyman in that quartor, 
giving an account of the state of things in his neighbour. 
hood, tho teare which fell from his eyes, doclared how 
dooply he was moved by tho recital. I have reason to think 
that the liberal contribution which we wero enabled to 
transmit to the general Committee, was materially aidod by 
his generosity. The Rajah was hsbitually serious, pious, 
and even devout. THe was in the daily habit of perusing, 
in a very thoughtful manner, some portion or partions of 
tho Word of God; and prayer, both publio and private, 
q : 
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‘waa an ordinance which he never neglected. —This practios 
he observed, no matier what might be his avocations; even 
when they were of such a nature that most Ohristians 
would hold them a plausible exouso for omitting the duty. 
He was, as his writings testify, a Unitarian Obristian, 
Such he frequently avowed himself, both on the title page 
of his works, where the name sppears; and by his atten- 
dance upon the anniversaries of the Unitarian Association, 
in London. On one of these occasions, J heard him deliver 
his sentiments at considerable length, with great force and 
correctnesa ; although the weak state of his health, at the 
time, rendered it impossible for him to make himself heard 
at a distance, and the speech consequently could not be 
reported. It chiofly dwelt upon the importance of practical 
principles, as compared with mere articles of faith; and 
more especially those which are called mysteries. 

“One defoct in his character, or perhaps I should say in 
his manner, the partiality of friendship would have led me 
to poss over in silence, or under a gencral admission of 
imperfection; but it has been publicly mentioned, and need 
not now be concealed; the more especially, as I am per- 
suadod thet the moro it is examined, the more will it 
appear to admit of extonuation. It is this: that either a 
personal disposition to acquiescence, or compliance with 
the lawa of oriental politeness, sometimes induced him to 
aot in sush a way as allowed strangers to leave him with 
incorrect impressions of his opinions and views. With 
those whom he knew and loved, he conversed most freely 
and unreservedly upon all topics: and by them his ain- 
cerity and candour were most highly appreciated. But, in 
conversing with strangers,—and more especially those who 
ealled upon him out of mere curiosity, without any intro- 
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duction or business of any kind, as multitudes did, he 
‘would not enter into controversy ; even though in shunning 
it he yielded seeming assent to principles most oppqsite to 
his known opinions, and which he would rather have laid 
his head upon the block than have published to the world 
as his own. This has been set down as insincerity; but, 
however contrary to our better regulated judgment, I am 
informed that it isno moro than is roquired of every person 
who aspires to the character of a well-bred man among the 
natives of Indie. It would be judging too harshly to con- 
demn him, an Oriental and s Hindoo, for non-conformity 
to a Buropean standard. After all, it would be difficult to 
assign a motive for the deception, if he had wished to 
deceive : and it is universally allowed, that few have sacri- 
ficod more to the cause of truth and sincerity than he. 
“Another point which has been somotimes objected to 
in his conduct, is, in my mind, capeble of a very easy 
defence: I allude to his anxioty to avoid every act by which 
ho might forfeit the privileges of oswe. It has been held 
that this anxiety showed him to be wavering in his pro- 
fesaion of Ohristianity. But, nover wes objection more 
fatile, Len if the distinction of caste were founded on 
religious considerations, the Rajah might be defended on 
the same principles with the apostle Paul; who, with tho 
Jews lived as a Jew, that he might gain the Jows, though 
he himself stronuously maintained, that those restrictions 
to whick he subjected himself, were abolished. But the 
best authorities are agreed that caste is a civil, not a re- 
ligious institution.—Adherence to it, therefore, is no more 
a proof of insincerity in the profession of Christianity than 
tho retention of a title of nobility would have been. And 
when it is considered, that without casts he would have been 
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cut off from intercourse with all the enlightened and learned 
among his countrymen,—and, at the same time, would 
have been deprived of his landed property, sufficient reason 
will be seen for the conduct which he pursued. This view 
of the origin of caste was not peculiar to Ramronur Roy. 
Tt has been taken up by ofher competent and strictly im- 
pertial authorities, including the Abbé Dvzozs; the Danish 
Missionaries at Travancore, the most successful of all the 
teachers of Obristianity in India, who freely permit their 
converts to retain the distinction of caste; and, finally, by 
the Supreme Court of Hindoo law at Calcutta, which, by 
ita decision already mentioned, may be considered as having 
finally sotiled the question, 
* . . « . 

“Thus departed one of the most extraordinary men 
whom the world has witnessed for centurios: one, whose 
freedom, vigour, and independence of thought, commanded 
tho admiration even of advorsaries; and whose amiable 
dixposition, parity of mind, and benevolence of heart, 
attached to him, by indissoluble ties, the souls of all who 
wore admittod within the circle of his friends: ono whose 
ardent love of truth, and indefatigable search after it, led 
him to renounce prejudices the most dear, and connexions 
the most beloved; to embraco opinions once the most 
obnoxious, and to submit to losses and deprivations tho 
most painful and severe. He was a man who loft all and 
followed Christ: and closely did ho tread in his master’s 
footsteps. His integrity and philanthropy ware never 
questioned, and could not be called in question. Ho fellin 
a land of strangers, surrounded by countenances on which 
hia eye had never rested, till a few days before; where 
foature, complexion, language, msanors, all told him that 
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he was dying in a foreign soil; far from his beloved India, 
for whose good his heart beat uncoasingly. He was carried 
off in the midst of his days, when much of active usefulness 
might have been expected in the course of nature, But 
now,—all his benevolent plans are suddenly cut short, and 
all his high thoughts are parished. Alas! how many hopes 
has this mysterious dispensation brought at once to a close! 
‘Wo trusted,—wo fondly trusted, —that it was ho who should 
have redoomed unto Christ the Israel of tho East; but it 
haa othorwiso pleased God, and our duty is rosignation. 
Lot us hopo that He will, in His own good providenco, 
raiae up other reformors, to finish tho work so nobly begun; 
and to complote that which is now loft unfinizhed for lack 
of time. Let us pray tho Lord of tho harvest, that ho may 
sond forth other Iabourors into this fiold, men like-minded 
with the Rajah Rascxoncn Rox. 
° * * > . 
“In conclusion.—Let us bless God, for tho progross of 
iho Gospel throughout tho world, up to the present period. 
Lot us glorify Him for tho illustrious mon whom Ie has 
raised up to adorn its profession. Tet us rejoice in tho 
labours of those who have dovotod their lives to tho illus- 
tration and spread of its puro doctrines, Let us pray, that 
a succession of such labourers inoy Lo raised up to purify 
it etill farther from those corruptions which yet obacuro its 
nativo beauty, Let us trustfully anticipate tho time, when, 
in its divin and simple majesty, it will bo acknowledged 
and obeyed from the xising to the setting sun; the day, 
when ‘ Jzaovan shall bs Hing over all the earth ; when there 
shall bo Ox Lon, and his name One.” 
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The last sermon is by the Rev. W. J. Fox. He 
prefaces it by saying,—"The following discourse was 
elivered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place, on Sanday, 
October 14, 1833, and is published at the request of the 
congregation, and in testimony of the feelings by which 
both preacher and hearers were influenced towards the 
extraordinary man whom it commemorates.” 


Wa, xm, 1, 
Now vax Lond gap ast UNTO ABRAM, GBT THER OUT OF 
THY COUNTRY, AND YROM THY KINDRED, AND ¥nOM 
THY VATHER's HOUSE, UNTO A LAND THAT J WILL EHOW 


THEE. 
Hebrews, x1, 8. 
AuD ux weer OUT, NOT KXOWING WHITHER HE WENT. 
. . ° . *. 


« Abraham was an Oriental; and whatever the nation 
of the individual, I apprehend thet an Orientaliam of 
nature and mental character belongs to this class of 
reformers. I mean by Oriontalism, a tendency towards 
the spiritual, the remote, the vast, the undefined, as 
distinguished from the microscopic and grovelling intellect, 
which looks only upon earth, sees only in detail, and 
comprises all philosophy in the calculations which most 
directly solve the questions, ‘Whst shall we eat, what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed ?? 
The men whose monuments rise on the ascending path 
of human improvement, like ‘towera along the steep,’ 
beneath which the tide of time has hitherto besten in 
vain, have always had loftier and wider views than these. 
‘They have seen, and foreseen, what to others was only a 
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shadowy distance; and even Socrates, who brought down 
philosophy from the clouds to the business of mankind— 
the Utilitarian of antiquity—had his inspiring demon; 
a mode, perhaps, of admonishing his disciples that there 
are impulses and influences of higher origin than they 
perosive, whose spirits are incarcerated in the gross 
material world. Of Obristian reformers and philanthro- 
pists most evident is it, that this Oriental spirit is upon 
their spirit, for they imbibe it in the religion itself. Our 
Bible is Eastern; it finds or creates an affinity in those 
whom it vests with a power and a commission to enlighten, 
exalt, and bless the souls of their contemporaries. 

“Anothor mark of this typo is, the departing, always 
figuratively, and often in a literal sense, from the patornal 
home, and the shrinos in which worship the family, or tho 
countrymen of him to whom, in his youth, God spoaks, 
thet he may benefit mankind. For such light springs up 
in the darkness. It implics o conscicntious originality of 
thought. There must be tho clearness and the boldnoss 
which consanguinity is not likely to have anticipated— 
which society is not likely to recognise, and which as, in 
the first instance they display the mental strength of the 
individual, next subjoct his moral strength to a severe and 
painful trial. Parent, child, friond, countrymen, all cling- 
ing to the superstitions against which the reformer bears 
his testimony, become instruments of torture, agonising in 
proportion to the superior ‘susceptibilities of his nature. 
Perhaps,“by the very oporation of trying and wounding 
him throngh his sympathies, expanding and refining those 
sympathies, so as to contribute to his better qualification 
for the work of genorous, but ill-requited bonefloance, 
which he was croated to accomplish. 
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“Such men make their pilgrimage as did the pateiarch, 
in one aense, ‘not knowing whither.’ It often leads them 
to lands’ they little though to visit—to » mental path they 
little expected to trace—to exertions and associations they 
Kittle thought to make or form—to conclusions which once 
their minds would have deemed appalling—to some unex- 
pooted rest of faith from their spirite, and perhaps an 
unexpected grave for their mortal bodies. They know, as 
Abraham knew, whither they go, in this particular, that 
it is where truth, and conscience, and benevolence shall 
load; they have the faith which, knowing this, deems it 
knowledge enough, a sufficient revelation of futurity, such 
as the Saviour used not only for his own strength, but for 
his disciples’ consolation, ‘ whither I go ye know, and the 
way ye know;’ and that way knows, that path illumined, 
they are content it should lead through unknown regions, 
covered with clouds and derknoss. 

«I will only mention more, that in such men’s views, if 
chiefly directed to scientific and social improvement, thero 
has usually been involved a recurrence to come sublime 
simplicity of prineiple, from the forgetfulness of which, 
error and injury had been occasioned. In theology, the 
reformation has generally related to the divine nature and 
character, and has been & protest against some modification 
of polytheism or idolatry. All great eras of religious 
improvement have been a return towards the simplicity of 
that faith in one infinite spirit, of which Abraham was 
the patriarchal confessor. The losing sight, doctrinally 
or practically, of the Divine Unity, has been the source 
of almost all corruptions and debasements of religion, 
whother among Jews or Gentiles, in ancient or modern 
timos. That ‘there is one God,’ truiam as the assertion 
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may seem to us, is, in reality, s proposition ao full of 
trath, and so exclusive of error, so rich in devotion, and 
80 hostile to superstition, that, under somo modification 
or other, in some application or other of i to the details 
of faith and praotice, it has always been deeply enshrined 
in tho souls of spiritual reformers. Whonever and wher- 
ever such men arise, their lives, characters, and influcnce 
are deserving of our earnest study—whenever and whorover 
they die, their toss is to bo lamented, and their memories 
chorished ; and so be it with him, the unexpected termi- 
nation of whose career has occasioned the feeling which 
pervades this assesobly, and in whom was visible the imago 
and superscription of that, excellence which I have been 
describing, and which, first in distant report and then in 
personal observation, our hearts recognised in the Rajah 
Ruamonvx Roy. 

“Strange is it that such a man should have been givon 
by India to the world. * * Strange, that jn the proudest 
and most selfish tribe of the land of caste, which arrogates 
a diviner origin than the rest of the community, and 
unserupulously makes the rest subsidiary to its pleasures, 
ite eupidity, and ite arrogance, legislating for the Brahmin 
with o recklessness of all inferiors’ rights, to which there 
ia nothing comperable even in the worst insolence of 
feudality—should have been born one, in whose heart 
men’s common nature and equal rights seem ever to have 
‘been recognised ; whose own soul was such a revelation to 
him of the universal brotherhood of humanity, that he read 
it everywhere, even in the revories of Brahminical theo- 
logy, and became its advocate and missionary bofore the 
voice of the Apostle had told him it was the word of Gud. 
Stzange, that from that exclusive and restricted land, 
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where the selfish interest alike of the native priesthood, 
and of the foreign conqueror, obstruct free communication 
with the world at large ; whore the invisible wall of super- 
stition, guarded by temporal, even more than by spiritual 
terrors, has hitherto confined all, except the very outcasts 
of the people, within its magic cirdle—should have come 
one who was already, in principle and feeling, a citizen of 
the world, a member of the great fraternity of enlarged 
and liberal minds, in whom the foremost men of all free 
and civilised nations would welcome a congenial visitant, 
and whom one country after another was anxiously waiting 
to tell, upon its own shores, how he was already known 
and honoured there. Strange is it—but he was not of 
India, 20 much as for India; and the influences of race 
and of country that were over him, only so far tinged tho 
universality of his spirit, as to give it thet colouring in 
which the best of his countrymen would delight, and 
which would more completely qualify him to be (as in the, 
perhaps, remote agency of his character and instructions I 
think he will yet be) the moral and spiritual reformer of 
his people, the Apostle of Hindostan, the patriarch there 
of @ purer faith, worship, and morality. 

“ The remarkable faculties and operations of his intel- 
lect,—the readiness with which it roceived new impressions, 
and the tenacity with which it retained whatever had once 
‘been made;—the wide field over which his aoquirements 
spread, comprising sciences and languages, which individual 
Knowledge rarely associates together ;—the caution with 
which he arranged facts, and the acuteness with which he 
detected rophisms,—the minutoness of detail to which his 
invostigations descended, ond the broad prinsiples which 
he #o early adopted, and so extensively applied: theee 
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qualities, remarkable as they were, and remarkable as 
they would have made him, even- amongst the literary 
men of the most enlightened otuntries,—owed their high- 
est worth to that pure and beautiful moral constitution 
which was the real glory of his character. Facility and 
kindneas are the common qualities of his countrymen, 
#0 far as priestaraft and subjugation allow us to discern 
the native qualities of that gentle but perverted race. 
Not only ware those, in him, sublimed into virtues, by 
their combizmtion with his intelligence and his principle, 
but he was born to that expansivenoss of sympathy and 
feeling which, when feeling is also strong, preaenta the 
Germ of the noblest philenthropy—of that which will love 
man, and toil for man, and suffer for man, and eventually 
bless man; while yet not the most exclusive fabricator of 
« family-interest can have more of tenderness and fondness 
to all who dwell within the circle of his domestic affections. 
And there was yet more than this in him; there was a 
tendency, which took the happiost direction, towards what 
wo msy call netural religion, or more properly, veneration; 
I moan the ready recognition, the deep appreciation, of 
whatever is morally superior. Real greatness, which is 
moral greatness, he felt, he loved, he venerated, wherever 
it oxisted. Hence the beautiful humility of hia character; 
ita freedom from the restlosaness of the mere innovetor, 
from the pragmaticalness of the mere controversialist, from 
the nationality of the narrow-minded patriot, and from the 
hard ambition of the sectarian leader and religious despot. 
It was this which made him turn with disgust from the 
gross mythology of his country ; it was this which mado 
him rejoice in every beam of the true light which he found 
glimmering among the dark pages of their Shasters; it 
was this which guided his unerring selection of those wise 
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and holy fragments, which have floated down from the 
remote antiquity of their theological books, intermingled 
with wild dreams, and preseriptions of foolish or pernicious 
ceremony; it was this which made him so promptly perceive, 
that, whether his mission were natural, or supernatural, 
the ‘ precepts of Jesus’ were the ‘guide to happiness: and 
if we may advert to a lower, though not less striking ope- 
ration of the same faculty, it was this which overoame his 
young hostility towards the English name and people, his 
aversion from the conquerors and despoilars ofshis country— 
making him comprehend to what a superior race and nation 
they belonged, and gaze, neither in hate nor envy, at their 
grandour in arta, and arms, end literature, and polity, and 
even in religion ; it waa this which made him neither the 
indisoriminating admirer, nor the indiscriminating associate 
of European residenta; but attracted him towards, as they 
were attracted towards him, the most distinguished for the 
‘best qualities of head and heart; the most able, the most 
honourable, the most upright, though not always the most 
influential, of all that aojourned there. It was this which 
mado him select, when he camo to the daring resolution of 
passing abroad to qther nations, the conntries most worthy 
of such visitation; and dictated alike the purposes which 
he should, in each pursue, and the associations he should 
form with kindred spirite, to whom, in the simplicity of his 
own worth, he did homage, because he reverenced in them, 
that which made them his moral kindred, his spiritual 
brethren. Such a disposition is of itself a preparation for, 
and pledge of, final beatitude in heaven; it ripened him 
‘to feel bleesedness in sitting down with patriarchs in the 
Kingdom of heaven, and in joining the society of the spirits 
of just men made perfect. 
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‘His adoption afterwards of Christianity, I can soaroely 
call a converston ; for it no more wrought an essential change 
in him, than it would have done on the patriarchs gnd holy 
men of the Jewish nation, who lived before the coming of 
the Saviour, but in whom was the spirit of Ohrist. It war 
not a change, but an enlargement, and new modification 
of his religion. It affected rather the evidence of his 
principles, than the principles themsclves; for the unity, 
epjrituality, and perfection of the Deity, a moral govern- 
ment, and a futore life, with the summary of duty in love 
to God and our neighbour, had long constituted his religion, 
And those are the substance of Obristianity; the poouliarity 
of which, as distinguished from the pure theism of the 
‘Hindoo Reformer, consists rather in evidence and applica- 
tion, in the bearing upon these traths of a supernatural 
system, and in the resurrection of Christ, than in the 
truths themselves, He had previously that faith, that en- 
lightened and filial confidence in God, which the writer 
to tho Hebrews has so distinctly characterized as the life 
of all pure religion, most acceptable to God—most safe 
and honoureblo for men. ‘He that cometh unto God, 
must believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seck him.’ So came the inquiring 
philosopher; and what bigot shall eay that, so coming, 
ho was not accepted? Like another character in this same 
record, ‘ho walked with God.’ He already manifested 
that spirit of devotion which permanently possessed him ; 
which wfs neither weak originally, through the imper- 
fection of his knowledge, nor polluted afterwards by the 
also fires of controversy in which he was compelled to 
engage; but ever strong,—shining steadily even through 
the last days of silence avd darkness, when his life ebbed 


away. This is religion ; this is Obristianity in spirit and in 
substance, whataver its appellation. Nor is it improbable, 
thet, by a direst influence, as well ss a native affinity, 
his faith was linked to that of the patriarch, in the 
words of whose history we have ventured to describe his 
character and destiny. Through the traditions, both of 
India and of Arshis, might something of the spirit of 
the Father of the faithful descend upon the Indian Re- 
former; like the mantle of the ascending Elijah, borpe 
hither and thither on the whirlwind, but resting at length 
on the meek and expectant disciple who knelt upon the 
earth. Strong as must generally be the prejudices of the 
Hindoo against the gospel; strong from the interweaving 
of idolatry with all the dictates of education and the 
concerns of life; strong, from its remote antiquity and 
‘unquestioned reception by the many millions around them; 
strong, from the connexion of the Christian name with 
those whom they fear and hate, while they obey, and 
who exhibit little of his benign spirit to mitigate their 
prejudice; strong in all the arts employed to uphold 
idolatry by a shrewd, unprincipled, ambitious, and rapa- 
cious pricsthood, possessing the hereditary reverence of 
the community; we may yet well believe that his mind, 
which had vanquished these prejudices in itself, and long 
struggled with them in others, was neither unprepared 
nor indisposed for the rocoption of Christianity. He must 
have felt congeniality with the sncred writers, as soon as 
their pages were fairly open before him. Tho simplicity 
of their narrative, the fervour of their devotion, the depth 
of their philosophy, the purity of their precepts, the 
‘boundleeancea of their benevolence, the splondour of their 
hopes—-all must have touched corresponding chords in 
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his bosom—must have made him feel that this was what 
he wanted—must have led him to the Lord of all, not like 
Tohn's disciples, questionsag, but affirming, thowart he that 
should come; I look not for another. 
“Yet his reception of Christianity was no act of impnise, 
of gratified curiosity, or accordant feeling, but of in- 
vestigation as patient and perfect as if it had been to 
him, of ll systems of religion, tho most incredible or 
umeongenial. He acquired both the Hebrew and Greek 
langnages, that he might study the Scriptures in their 
originals, Ho called in the aid of a Jewish Rabbi, for 
the one, and of a Ohristian Missionary, for the other; tho 
sitigular circumstance having occurred, es you know, of 
the Missionary, who thus aided his labours, being himself 
converted from the Trinitarian opinions which he was 
nent thither to promulgate. This investigation, and the 
doctrinal controversies which ensued, occupied at least 
three years: he looked back on them with complacency: 
he hed found in Obristisnity his own pure theiam and 
morality, not overturned, but gloriously strengthened and 
illustrated. The doctrine of a plurality of divine persons 
had been to him « stumbling block, at the portal of the 
Christian temple. The angel of inquiry rolled away the 
atone, and told him of the resurrection of the man Christ 
Jesus. But while he was more and more appreciating 
Christianity, many Obhrietians were less and less appre- 
ciating him, because it was not their dogmatized and 
seotarianized Obristianity. He sat at Jesus’ fect, with 
listening ears, and eager eyes, and loving and obedient 
heart; while they were pointing to church and to chapel, 
and seying, ‘Lo! here is Obrist,’ or, ‘Lo, Obrist is 
there? It better became him, than it would become us, 
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to forget the insults and vexations to which he was 
subjected, by that spirit of sectarian bigotry which dwells 
in the nominally Ohtistian body, the worst of demoniacal 
possossions, * * * Not for such a man should there 
be that poor and pitiful, that blind and bitter conflict, to 
make a party trophy of thet which could not, from its 
very nature, become the prize or the possession of a party. 
Tho factions of Jerusalem might as reasonably have battled 
for the light that usod to irradiate their temple. What 
can matter, whether ho said Shibboleth or Gibboleth, or 
neithor ? he spake with tho tongues of men and angels; 
for his spoech was charity, the truo language of heaven, to 
which the noise of creeds and their partizans is but as the 
sounding brass, or the tinkling cymbel. 

Tho Unitarions, who expected (if such there were) 
that ho should only worship in their chapels, and be 
identified with their affairs—and the Trinitarians, who 
ocauso he went about the walls of their Zion, to mark 
its towers and paleccs, would incarcerate him within its 
gates, and claim him for their own,—alike mistook that 
which became such a man on such a mission. It was 
in his own froo and Catholic spirit, ever ready to ask 
‘Aro yo not all brethron? why fall ye out by the way?’ 
that he wendod his way, in charity, awhile with each ; 
nay, that sometimes, with a literal observance of the 
precept, when somo partizan, with rude hand, constrained 
him {o go a mile with him on his rough road, he would, 
in his orientol courtesy, ‘go with him twain’. But 
the affectation of a doubt on the doctrinal opinions of a 
amen who has illustrated them with unsurpassed acuteness 
of criticism, variety of information, and conclusiveness of 
argument, through o succession of publications, ia scarcely 
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more endurable than the bigotry which would append 
everlasting damnation to his known continued belief in 
the doctrines ao defended, of the proper unity of God, and 
the forgiveness of sinners, by his unpurchased mercy. 
“The testimony which he thus bore against the do- 
parture from the worship of the one only God, both by 
‘Hindoos and by Christians, has not been borne in vain. 
Tta useful inflnenco has already been made apparent, 
although it will probably be long before the fol extent 
and power of that influence will be manifested. Thou- 
sands of his countrymen have followed his example in 
the renunciation of idolatry. The philosophical theista 
of India now comprise no inconsiderable portion of 
whatever is eminent amongst the natives for intelligence 
and charactor. In their temple at Oaleutta, where his 
voice has been often heard, and at the mention of which 
his countenance would glow with devout and bonevolent 
pleasure, no exclusive worship is offerod #0 the Deity, 
but homage in which the Hindoo and the Buropean, 
tho rationalist and the supernaturalist, the Jow, the 
Mahometen, and the Christian, may and do unite. Where 
the votaries of so many creeds must continue to mect 
and mingle in the midst of gn idolatrous multitude, may 
there long remain, though he shall never return to it, 
that one spot in which man, unquestioned, may offer the 
‘universal prayer to the universal Father. And tho flame 
which he had kindled continued to burn and brighten 
in his absence! The liberal Hindoos, notwithstanding 
the power and wrath of the idolatrous priesthood, aro 
growing in strength end influence. To them, apparently, 
we must look for the carrying on of his work, and the 
continuation of the process whose consummation will be 
zg 
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the disuso of idolatrous ceremony, the extinotion of caste, 
the enlightenment of the people and improvement of 
their oqndition, the reception of pure Christianity, and 
tho attainment of political existence and freedom. Then 
‘will his name receive ita rightful honours, and his country 
know its benefactor. 


‘*We shall see his face no more! His presence has 
passed away a8 a poetic image fades from the brain! 
But it hag left impreesions which will long endure; 
influences of good, wide and deep, here; yet wider and 
deoper in the distant land of his nativity. And, ‘being 
dead, he yet speaketh’ with a voice te which not only 
India but Europe and America will listen for generations. 
A few days of foyer have made him dust. It appears 
that no skill could have seved a life which, as he was 
probably but in about the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
seems to us prematurely terminated. Subsequent to all 
other signs of consciousness, he indicated the yet surviving 
sonse of tho kindness of his friends, and, by silent 
devotion, of the presence of his God. His body will bo 
silently committed to ita reet in ground only hallowed 
by its reception—-the noblest of all consocrations. Many 
will there be whom personal attachment will draw 
towards that spot, and it slowdd draw them thither; for 
it is good to weep over the grave of such a man, and 
makes the heart better. (ood will it be for them, there, 
to adopt as the rule of their own conduct his favourite 
quotation from the Persian poet, which he often wished 
should be inscribed on his tomb—‘rag rRUx Way oF 
survine Gop, Is To DO GooD To MAN.’ 
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“(And if we ehed at his death ‘no faithless tears,’ euch 
is the service which the contemplation of his life will 
stimulate us to render. God is not served by our forms and 
ceremonies, our creeds and anathemas, our wild emotions, 
or our bustling zeal. Ho will have mercy, and not sacri- 
fice. The garland with which the Hindoo decks his idol 
is not less worthy heaven than the uscless obeervancos and 
mysterious dogmas, by the faith and practice of which 
many who are called Christiana, have thought to propitiate 
God. The disseminstion of knowledge, the mitigation of 
suffering, the prevention of oppression, the promotion of 
improvement, the diffusion of a boneficent piety,—thess 
aro God’s work, for us, towards others; and they are all 
reflected upon ourselves in the building up of our own 
charactera to intellectual and moral oxcellence. ‘Spoaking 
the trnth in love,’ wo shall best bear our own toatimony, 
and prolong theirs who have joined the ‘cloud of wit- 
nesses’ that compass us about, as wo ‘run the raco sot 
before us, locking unto Jesus.’ The vaice of duty may 
not call us to quit cither country or kindred ; but our souls 
have their pilgrimage of faith to pursue, through varied 
trials, to our Father's house, in which there are many 
mansions, wherein ultimately shall be gathcred togetbor 
the whole family of heaven and earth, Already should 
our hearts feel the bond of that holy fraternity,—the love 
which never faileth, which never shall fail, in time or in 
eternity ; for it is the essence and the influence of God, 
and ‘he that loveth dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ 

“Thus may we anticipate, according to our usefulness 
and progress, acceptance in degree like that which aweited 
our departed visitant and friend. For may we not do- 
voutly trust that the Great Master has received him with— 
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“Well done, good and fsithfol servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord;’ and that patriarchs and prophets, 
epostles. and confessors, philosophers and reformers, the 
holy and illustrious of all times and countries, gathering 
round to grect a brother, have responded in gratulation, 
‘Amon, oven so, Lord Jesus!" 


Here we bring to a conclusion the notices we have 
Leon able to collect of the last days in England of 
the illustrious Hindoo Reformer, the Rajah Rasoronun 
Roy,—o man who, though he was greatly admired 
and nppreciated during his life by those who could 
discern even a small portion of his greatness, will 
perhaps be far better comprehended, and therefore 
exert a far wider influence over his countrymen, now 
that time has removed some of the barriers which 
avparated him from them during his lifetime. India 
will doubtless not much longer delay to prepare for 
him an enduring tribute of reverence and respect, as 
well aa to perpetuate the history of his life for future 
generations. It is probable that the painting from 
which the froutispiece is copied is the beat repre- 
aentation of his living form that exists;—while the 
‘bust taken after death preserves his actual form 
‘Will the capital of his country long remain without 
the honour of possessing such a status of him ag 
may show to future generations the noble benefactor 
of his country? Ere all have passed away who 
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personally knew him in India, will not efforta be 
made to collect all that can be known respecting him 
into a complete and permanent Memoir? “ 

There is, however, one further mark of respect due 
to this Mlustrious Reformer, which he would value more 
highly than any other. 

‘We have seen how earnestly he laboured to dissemi- 
nate the great traths which he had devoted his whole 
life to discover, and to present them to his countrymen 
for their serious consideration in a simple and popular 
form. To accomplish this he spared no expense, no 
time, no personal exertion. His unexpected, and, to our 
narrow view, premature summons to the other world, 
prevented hia accomplishing all ho had purposed in this 
respect, His works were never given to his countrymen 
and to the world in a connected series :—many of the 
books which he published are now out of print, and 
it is probable thet manuscripts of his may yet be 
discovered which he intended for publication, had not 
death arrested his hand. 

Let his countrymen undertake tho secred task of 
collecting and publishing in o complete and permanent 
form all his works, and of rendering those of them 
to which he attached the greatest importance eeceptable 
to the public generally by being printed in a cheap 
and popular edition. Thus will the most enduring 
monument be raised to his memory] Thus may his 
high and excellent aspirations be enabled to kindle the 
hearts of generation after generation of his countrymen, 
and through them of countless multitudes. Listening 


with reverence to his voice, now speaking to tham 
from the World of Spirits, may his countrymen be Jed 
on by him to @ pure and holy religion, which will 
guide them in peace and hapyiness through this world, 
and prepare them for another and a better. And thus, 
without distinction of country or clime, shall myriads 
bless the name of the first Hindoo Reformer, tho 
Rajah Tuacwonen Roy. 
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LIST OF THE WORKS OF THE RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY, 
WHICH HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


(From the Notes to Bfr, Fox's Sermon), 


1, The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Teace and Happinoss, 
extracted from the Books of tho New Testament ascribed to tho 
Four Evangelists, To which aro addod, the First and Second 
Appeal to tho Christian Pabhe, in reply to tho Obsorvations of 
Dr, Mansmaax, of Sorampore. London, 1828, 


9. Final Appeal to the Obnstian Public in, Defenco of tho 
“Procepts of Jesus.” London, Hunter, 1823, 


&. Translation of several principal Books, Passages, and Texts 
of the Veds, and of some Controversial Works in Brahminioal 
Thoology. London, Parbury, 1882. 

‘Thia Collection cuntains the following Tracts, to tho titles of 
which are affixed the dates of their (English) publication at 
Calcutta :— 

‘Translation of an Abridgment of the Vedant, or Resolution 
of all the Veds; the most celebrated and revered Work 
of Brohminical Theology ; estabhshing the Unity of the 
Supreme Being, and that He alono is the Objoot of Pro- 
fitiation and Worship. 1816. 

‘Translation of the Moonduk-Oopunishud of the Uthurvu Ved. 
1818, 

Trenslation of the Céna Upanished, one of the Chapters of tho 
Sama Veda. 1824. 

Translation of the Kut’h Oopunishud of the Ujoor-Ved, 
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‘Translation of the Ishopanisiet, We f the Chapters of the 
‘Yajur Véds, 1810, * 

‘A Translation into English of a anges ‘Tract, inculosting 
the Bivine Worship ; esteemed by those who believe in the 
Revelation of the Véds, a3 moet appropriate to the Nature of 
the Supreme Being. 1827. 

A Defence of Hindoo Theism, in reply to the Attack of an 
Advocate for Idolatry, at Madras, 1827. 

A Second Defénce of the Monotheistical System of the Véds ; 
in reply to an Apology for the present State of Hindoo 
Worship. 1817. 

An Apology for the Parsuit'of Final Beatitude, independently 
of Brabroinical Observances. 1820. . 

Translation of a Conference between an Advocate for, and an 
Opponent of, the Practice of burning Widows elive; from the 
original Bungle. 1818. 

A Beoond Conference between an Advocate for, and an Oppo- 
nent of, the practioc of burning Widows alive, 1820, 

Abstract of tho Argumonts regarding the Burning of Widows, 
considered a3 a Religious Rite. 1880, 

Brief temarks regarding Modern Encroachments on the Ancient 
Rights of Females, according to the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 
1822, 

4, Fesay on tho Right of Hindoos over Ancestral Property 
according to the Law of Bengal. With an Appendix containing 
Lotters on tho Hindoo Law of Inheritance, Calenita, 1830, 
Tondon: Smith, Elder and Co,, 1892. 

5, Exposition of the Practical Operation of the Judicial and 
Revenue Systems in India, and of the general Character and Con- 
dition of its Native Tohabitanta, as submitted in Evidence to the 
Authorities in England. With Notes and Mlusirations. Also, o 
brief Preliminay Sketch of tho Ancient and Modern Boundaries, 
and of the Hhastory of thet Contry. Tondon : Smith, 1839, 

6, Answorm to Queries by the Mer. H. Wane, of Cambridge, 
U.S, printed in “Correspondence relative to the Prospects of 
Christianity, and tho Means of promoting its Reception in India.” 
London: C. Fox, 1823. 


1. Translation of Sim OQMEMEMtained by the Ancient Brahming, 
as founded on the Sqeed Authorities, Second Edition, reprinted 
from the Calcutta Edition, London: Nichols and Son, 1883; 
pp. 1b. . 


He was also the author of an able Memorial to the Privy 
Gouncil on behalf of the Native Press of India; of  Bengalee 
Grammar in the English language; end, probably, of various 
publications not known in this country. His early work, which 
‘waa written im Persian, with a preface in Arabio, “ Against the 
‘Idolatry of all Religions,” hes not, so far as is known to the writer 
Of this note, appeared in the English languege. Besides eome 
portion of a Life of Mahomet, already referred to, mention is 

gprmede by Mr, Annorr, in the “ Athenmum,” of supposed works in 

* favour of monotheiam, and also that “he prepared, while in 
England, various able Papers or Essays on the working of tho 
Bupreme Court of Oaloutta, against the Salt Monopoly in India, 
&o,, which have not ‘been published.” If bis “Journal” havo 
‘been regularly and fully kept, its appearance must excite a strong 
interest, 


(B) 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTER OF RAMMOHUN ROY, 
(From the Appendts of Dr, Carpenter's Sermon.) 


‘The following lottar from the Rajah first sppeared in the “ Athenmum,” 
and in the “ Literary Gazette ;” from ono or other of which it was copied 
into varlous newspapers. It is a valuable and interesting document, 
Tt was written just beforo he went to France, It waa probably 
designed for some distinguished persons who had desired him to give 
them an outline of his history; and he adopted this form for the pur- 
pose. The fetter may be considered as addressed to his friend Mr, 
Goupos, of Oaloutta 

“My aap FRienp, 

“In conformity with tho wish you have frequently 
expressed, thet I should give you an outline of my life, I have now 
the pleasure to give you the following vary brief sketch, 
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«My ancestors wore Brahmins of s'Migh order, and, from time 
immemorial, were devoted to the religions duties of their race: 
down to my fifth progenitor, who about one hundred and forty 
yeara agé gave up spiritual exercises for worldly purmite And 
aggrandisement. His descendants ever since have followed his 
example, and, according to the usual fate of courtiers, with various 
euocess, sometimes rising to honour and sometimes falling; 
sometimes rich and sometimes poor ; sometimes excelling in success, 
sometimes miserable through disappointment. Bat my maternal 
ancestors, being of the sacerdotal order by profeseion es well as by 
birth, and of a family than which none holds a higher rank in 
that profession, have up to the present day uniformly edhered to a 
life of religious observances and devotion, preferring peace and 
tranquillity of mind to the excitements of ambition, end all the 
allurements of worldly grandeur. 

“Tn conformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the wish 
of my father, I studied the Persian and Arabic languages,—these 
‘being indispensable to those who attached themselves to the courts 
of the Mahommedan princes ; and agreeably to the usage of my 
maternal relations, I devoted myself to the study of the Sanscrit 
ond the theological works written in it, which contain the body of 
Tlindoo literature, law and religion. 

“When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrons system of the 
Hindoos, Thi, together with my known sentiments on that 
subject, ing produced a coolness betwoen me and my immodiste 
kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different 
countries, chiefly within, but some beyond, the bounds of Hindo- 
stan, with a feeling of great aversion to the cetablishment of the 
British power in India. When I had reached the age of twonty, 
my father recalled me, and restored me to his favour; after which 
1 first saw and began to associate with Europeans, and soon after 
made myself tolerably acquainted with ther laws and form of 
government, Finding them generelly more intelligent, more 
stoady and moderate m their conduct, I gave up my prejudice 
against thom, and became inclined in their fevour, feeling por- 
uaded that their rule, though « foreign yoke, would lead more 
spoodily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabitants; 
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and I enjoyed the eanfiadiBe of several of them even in their 
public capacity. My continued controversies with the Brahmins 
on the subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my interfer- 
end with their custom of burning widows, and other pernicious 
Practices, revived and increased their animosity against me; and 
through their influence with my family, my father was again 
obliged to withdraw his countenance openly, though his limited 
pecuniary support was still continued to me. 

“After my father’s death I opposed the advooates of idolatry 
with still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of printing, 
now established in India, I published various works and pamphlets 
against their errors, in the native and foreign languages. This 
ralsed such a feeling against me, that I was at last deserted by 
slevery parson except two or three Sootch friends, to whom, and the 
nation to which they belong, I elways feel grateful, 

“The ground which I took in all my controversies was, not that 
of opposition to Brahminism, but to a perversion of it; and T 
endeavoured to show that tho idolatry of the Brebmins was 
contrary to the practice of their ancestors, and the principles of the 
ancient books and authorities wich they profess to revere and 
obey. Notwithstanding the violence of the opposition and reeist- 
ance to my opinions, several highly respectable persons, both 
among my own relations and others, began to ndopt the same 
sentiments. 

“I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, by 
pereonal observation, a more thorough insight into its mannors, 
customs, religion, and political institutions, I refrained, however, 
from carrying this intention into effect until the friends who 
coincided in my sentiments should be increased in number and 
strength. My expectations having been at length realised, in 
‘November, 1830, I embarked for England, as tho discussion of the 
East India Gompany's charter was expected to come on, by which 
the treatment of the natives of India, and its future governinent, 
would be determined for many years to come, and an appeal to tho 
Kong 21 Council, against the abolition of tho practice of burning 
widows, was to be heard before the Privy Council ; and his Majesty 
the Emperor of Delhi hed likewise commissioned me to bring 
before the authorities in England certain encroachments on hin 
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rights by the ast India CompanjW¥ I accordingly extived in 
England in April, 1831. 
““T hope you will excuse the brevity of thie sketch, as I have no 
Jeisure abprosent to enter into particulars; and 
“I remain, &&., 
“«RAMMOHOUN ROY.” 


(9) 

The four Hindoo gentlemen alluded to in the Prefaes, p. vill., 
are i— 
Sarvexvua Natx Tacons, Esq., now in the Indian Civil Service, 
Maxomomax Grosz, Esq., now called to the English Bar. 4 
‘Woowis Cruxnra Bownznsxs, Foq., of the Middle Templo. 
Krurren Monon Durr, Esq., M.D., Professor of Bengalee in the 

London University. 


(D)—P. 54, Line 4. 


Tt is w reomarkablo fact, that Mr. Anaa, the Baptist Missionary 
at Madras, to whom Rammonux Ror applied for instructions in 
Greek, with a viow to tho oritical study of the New Testament, 
‘wos led by the force of the Brahmin’s arguments to renounce his 
Trinitarian views, and become s Unitarian. Dr. Carranren 
states, p. 65:—“ Mr. Apast had been one of the Baptist Mis 
sionaries. He was led. I believe, to thet investigation which 
made him a Unitarian, by communication with Rammoxun Roy, 
This change of sontiments, which was publicly avowed at the 
latter end of 1821, bronght down upon him much bitterness of 
opporition ; but nothing transpired to throw any stigma upon his 
principles or his conduct, and some of those whoso creed he had 
left bore honorable testimany to them. He enjoyed the cdopera- 
tion and friendehip of Raarmouun Rox; and in reference to his 
qualifications for the work which be executed, and for missionary 
labours, the Brahmin stated that he possessed a thorough 
sequaintance with the language, manners, and prejudices of tho 
natives of India.” 


APPENDIX. 258 


“Four Native Indian Medical Students,”—p. 67. 


Dr. Goonsve hes kindly furnished the following stcount of 
thoso gentlemen :— 

“nt. Boonso Coma Goopzve Cuvcxersorrr. He wasa very 
high ceste Brahmin; but et his own request was Laptised as 0 
Obristian in London, and insisted on taking my neme in 
addition to his own—indeed, he wished to adopt mino cntirely, 
and abandon Ais own, which, of course, I would not allow ; but his 
family are to be Goopavz Oxvuckernorry’s for evor, he says, 60 I 
have to retkon them amongst my progony. He took a very high 
degree at tho London University—as, indeed, did they all—and 
after having been some yoars in India, attached to the Modical 
College, he returned to London in 1858,—as soon as tho medical 
service to India was thiown open to competition,—and out of more 
than one hundred candidates he passed first in the examination, 
thus becoming the first native of India who entored the so much 
coveted covenanted service of the (then) company. He then re- 
turned to his post in the College, and ofter having performed the 
duties of several professorships, he was finally appointed, in 1860, 
Professor of Matmia Medica and Clinical Medicine, and Seoond 
Physician to the College Hospital. 


“Qnd. Buotoxarx Das Bosz. He held several civil appoint 
ments in various parts of India; was presont in most of the battles 
of the second Sutlege Campaign as an AssistantSurgeon, and 
though afterwards pensioned on account of ill-health for some 
yeats, has lately recovered, and is now Civil Surgeon at Dacca— 
@ very responsible appointment, which he fills moss creditably, 





“8rd, Dwnnaxate Das Boss has been. for many years practising 
on his own account in Calcutta. 


“4th, Gorat Cuuxper Seat, a very fine, intelligent, and pro- 
mising youth, unfortunately drowned shortly after his return to 
India.” 
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Ck yor. 
RAJAH BAM ROY. 


The fGllowing account of this youth was received by Dr. 
Ganrentse in a letter from India in 1885:—“You ask me to 
give you any corrections (of Dr. O's Sermon and Review’) 
that may appear necessary. One has been suggested to me by 
his native friends, as desireble to be made for the sake of 
Ramsouex Roy's character. The boy Razaz whom he took with 
him to England is not his son, not sven an adopted aon 
according to the Hindoo form of adoption; but « destitute 
orphan whom he was led by ciroumstances to protect art educate. 
I have @ distinct recollection of the paiticular circumstanée under 
which he stated to me Rasan came into his bands. And my reook 
Jeotion is confirmed by that of others, Myr, Diox, a civil servant 
of the Company, found the child helpless ond forsaken at one of 
tho fairs at Hurdwar, whore fiom two to three hundred thousand 
People annually congregated. It is not known whether the parents 
were Hindoos or Mussulmans, nor whether the parents lost or 
forsook him ; but Mr. Dicx had him clothed and fed, and when he 
‘was under the necessity of leaving the country for the recovery of 
hie health, he consulted with Rasrxomcs Roy how the cluld 
should bo disposed of. I well recollect our late friend’s benevolent, 
exclamation: ‘When I saw an Englishman, a Chistian, thue 
caring for the welfare of a poor orphan, could {, a native. hesitate 
to take him under my oare, and provide for him” Mr, Drox never 
returned to Tndia, having dud, I believe, on the passage to 
England, and the child iemained with Rewsoarw Roy, who 
‘boeame so fond of him, that T often thought, and sometimes said 
that he injured him by excessive indulgence.” Raraz Raw Ror 
retumed to India, and has since died. 


(G)—P. 103. 
Tt doss not appear that the Journal here alluded to was 
published. During the prepmations of this work, information 
has been received from one of the family of the late Joszrx Hine, 
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Eaq,, ‘Cof whom'the late BapaiWEs the intimate friend and guest, 
that she hes in her possesion letters and documents which are of 
the utmost importance for such a work,” These have eh how- 
ever, been entrusted to the Editor. 

Abox of papers, labelled “ Ruurwonox Roy,” exists tieo i in the 
Keeping of a widow lady, the father of whove late husband was an 
intimate friend of Raymonox Roy, who entrustod them to him, 

‘It iefthus possible that important writings of Risinonuy Hor’s 
may yet,be discovered, and given to the world. 


(B) 
“ Many of the countrymen of the ilustrous Brahmin havo 
already visited the spot,” p. 182, 
Besides those already mentioned, wo may add tho names of 


Baxmat Das Haxnin, Esq, of Bengal; and 
Ranouunnre Birxsrenaa, Esq, of Bombay. 


(1) 

‘Two letters ocour in the “ Memoirs of Jzxzuy Besraau,” by 
Sir Joun Bowarxe, chap. xxm1., p. 7, and chap. xxv., p. 50, in 
rofmence to Rawatouon Rory, containing Bir Jonn’s estimate of 
his character. Tho Editor was not awaro of thovo early enough 
for insertion. 
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